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PREFACE 


The Indian Labour Forum has performed a most useful 
service in preparing and publishing the present symp osium 
on Indian Labour Problems. Asia it^^^ into a hew 

phase of her age-long history, ^ alz^ady made great 

strides towards political free'Sbm an^ -lii^ther advances in the 
political field seem likely to tak^Hif^^cl^ an accelerated pace. 
In these circumstances it is natural that her peoples should be 
giving increasing attention to the purposes for which political 
freedom is to be used. Throughout the world the war and its 
aftermath have given a new emphasis to aspirations towards a 
fuller and more humane life for the ordinary bitizenand towards 
the economic problems which must be solved if these aspirations 
are to be fulfilled The Preparatory Asian Regional Conference — 
.the first Conference of its kind— which is to meet in New Delhi 
on 27th October is designed to give an opportunity to represen- 
tatives of the Governments, employers and workers of Asian 
countries and territories of the Far East to focus attention upon 
these issues and to prepare the way for the adoption of effective 
international and national measures designed to promote a 
higher standard of life for the peoples of Asia. 

The present symposium contains a most valuable survey of 
some of the problems involved in this vast undertaking and it 
is a great pleasure to congratulate those responsible for it upon 
their vision and foresight. If similar studies could be prepared 
of the comparable problems of the other Asian countries and 
territories; an unprecedented' wealth of detailed information 
would bd available as a basis for the hard thinking which is 
necessary if the general aspirations for the future well-being of 
the peoples of Asia which have now secured such widespread 
acceptance; are to be translated into terms of concrete 
achievement. 

EDWARD I. PHELAN 

New York Diredtof-Gener^L 

JHth September 1947 IntetDcAional Labour OfiJoe 




INTRODUCTiaN 


The Government of Free India has many problems to iaoe 
but none more vital than that of the amelioration of the 
condition of India's toiling millions. The Indian National 
Congress under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
has always stood for this, and our duty 5d amends redemption of 
the pledge alredy given. It means planning the future on 
foundations of social justice and equity, which implies the 
establishment of a new economic structure, shorn of the many 
ugly features having their roots deep in economic inaUadjust- 
ment and degrading social distinctions, which have vitiated 
the past and threaten the future. To this our Government is 
irrevocably committed and to the fulfilment of this task, we 
shall bend all our energies and harness all our resources. 

The worker as the architect of our country's destiny, who 
toils and sweats and suffers in silence to sustain the life of the 
community, must occupy a distinct and exalted place in the 
social order of our dreams- -an order based on the recognition 
of the dignity of labour and new social values. 

The problem of labour welfare planning is not one which can 
be treated in isolation ; it has to be an integral part of the 
national economic plan and complementary to the national 
scheme of industrial development, for, any labour plan, not so 
broad.based or unrelated to the main current of our economic 
policy, will be lop-sided with all the attendant hazards. The 
formulation of an integrated plan is an urgent task. While a 
clear picture of the shape of things to come is still to emerge, 
we can at least be sure of one thing. Neither weak doses of 
medicine nor anything like superficial treatment is likely to 
serve the purpose- The policy of laissez /o/rehas to be bade 
good-bye to and all elements in the economic life of the country 
have to be prepared to readjust their outlook and policy. The 
National Plan has to be based on new, if not revolutionary 
ooneepts. For example, in planning the future labour policy 
and determining the future wage structure, it is the minimum 
requtrements of a reasonable standard of living of the worker 
that has to be the guiding factor rather than the capacity erf 
Nie Industry to pay It should not be far - wrong to a«tume that 
on; industry, which oannot- assure to its workers a min imi ^ m 
standard pf liying and createre. oomiorts. Can hardly justify its 
eiriil]tyitKse ennat^^ Ish^g -thou^ this may 8ound> 

to.ireconci%'';<^.«ia^^ improve dteworkoe^”.' 



lot with the perpetuation of serfdom inherent to sub-standard 
wages and antiquated working conditions. 

Then again} the Indian working class has to be considered 
as a single unit for purposes of treatment. We cannot be 
oblivious of the fact that the strength of a chain is the strength 
of Its weakttfst link By this is meant that while we shall continue 
and intensify our well-begun efforts in the direction of promot- 
iig the welfare of the industrial workers, we cannot any Icnger 
ignore the large and dangerous pockets of depressed groups of 
toilers who constitute the bulk of our working class — the 
agricultural labourer. Nor can we shut our eyes to the most 
miserable plight of the conservancy workers, that unfortunate 
mass of humanity forsaken by God and condemned by man. 
Some of these are matters which are the primary concern of 
Provincial G')vernment8, but we are determined that neither 
the immensity of the task nor its oomplexitieis should deflect us 
from making a beginning, here and now. 

We have already drawn up and are working on a five-year 
plan This includes a revision of the Indian Factories AcS the 
Trade Unions Act and the Mines Act with a view to enlarge 
their scope and bring them in line with modern trends. Suitable 
steps have already been taken in th’s direction as well as 
towards laying down a standard procedure for the settlement of 
industrial disputes. Action has also been intiated to extend the 
provision of maternity benefits, to regulate the conditions of 
work in shops and commercial undertakings, in road transport 
and other transport services, and on plantations and to start 
important welfare schemes for miners. A Bill for the provision 
of health insurance for industrial workers has been introduced 
and a Central Labour Bureau for the promotion of research and 
dissemination of labour intelligence has been established. 

The experience of other countries and our own limited 
experience of the working of a National Employment Service 
has covinced us of its intrinsic value and usefulness as a xnaohi* 
nery for the efficient and scientific organisation of Industrial and 
other employment with a view to ensuring the full use of the 
country's productive resources This service besides being 
used for the best possible distribution of man-power, will also 
be necessary for the operation of future plans of social security* 
The Provincial and Stales Governments, who were consulted 
sometime back, have favoured the idea of a permanent employ- 
ment service, and the qaesHpn of enlarging the soof^e of the 



present organisation and placing it on a sounder footing is 
engaging the attention of the Ministry of Labour. 

It is necessary in the context of our peculiar conditions to 
guard against some obvious dangers ^ Catchwords axyi shib* 
boleths are abroad. We run the risk of being caught unawares 
in the trap of precipitate action based on immature plans* 
Therefore I repeat what I said at the last International Labour 
Conference that a general prescription of remedies for the 
ills of labour, unrelated to its immediate environment and based 
on principles drawn from remote experience, is sooner or later 
bound to bring these remedies into ^disrepute, if only because 
they will prove to be Impracticable. 

Another problem which is directly connected with our present 
needs as well as future requirements is the pressing urgency of 
stepping up overall production, and no scheme which ignores 
this basic fact has any chance of success. Anything which tends 
to impede production or prejudices the fullest utilization of 
productive resources is evidently against the ^terests of the 
country and must be dealt with as such. Government would 
do everything in tV.eir power to prevent such dangerous 
contingencies, but it would be idle to deny that this could not 
be achieved without the closest collaboration between capital 
and labour. On one hand, industrialists, at any rate, such of 
them as still swear by long-discredited notions, have to shed 
their greed and prejudices ; On the other, labour has to wake 
up to the realization that each working day lost or each hour 
wasted or otherwise frittered away reduces the natioi al dividend 
and contracts production which is tantamount to criminal 
negligence. 

Labour Forum as a learned society has been doing very 
useful work in fostering a scientific study of labour problems, 
and has much to its credit- The publication of this excellent 
collection of articles contributed by scholars of eminenoe and 
others who can speak with authority on the subjects dealt with, 
is a commendable effort worthy of the great occasion it is 
intended to mark. It presents a vivid picture ol labour in India 
in its lights and shades, and will, no doubt help a great deal in 
the proper understanding of our outstanding problems. 

New l^elhi / lAGJIVAN RAM 

^ 1947 ■ for Labou^r, GoW of India 




EDITORIAL NOTE 


This Symposium, which we are ]>resenting to the Prepara- 
tory Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.O. and to students 
of social thought and social planning in India and Asia, is 
the first venture of its kind undertaken by the Labour 
Forum. It is an earnest of what we have in mind and what 
we propose to do in future — ^<>rganisation of one vital Uvspect 
of sociological research, justification of the ways and purposes 
of advanced social thought to the life and work of the toiling 
masses, linking up research with planning, bridging the 
hiatus between the world of thought and the world of life, in 
short, creation of purposeful and socially-inspired public 
opinion for the progressive but undelayetl application of 
ever-deepening concepts of social justice to the life of the 
coimmon man. 

The actual idea of this Symposium mooted by 

Shri R. Rao, Cotmcellor of the International Labour Office. 
The Labour Forum took it up with gusto, for, it was looking 
fora ‘break’, a juinping*off ground for a career of service. 
Shri Rao’s advice and assistance with regard to the lay-out 
etc., of the Symposium have been available to us, all these 
mouths, in the most abundant measure; he has actully been 
the Forum’s inspirational mainstay in this venture. 

Our difficulties have been mainlold but the response to 
our request for contributions has been in the nature of a 
veritable flood— a response symptomatic of the commendable 
and hope-giving rising tide of earnestness among the 
students of social thought in this country. The contributions 
which have not appreared in this volume vve have reluctantly 
laid by for a subsequent publication — we had to practice 
an unwilling delimitation. We thank them all, those whose 
contributions have appeared in print and those whose con- 
tributions we had to lay by and we apologise to the latter. 

Our profouml gratitude is due to Mr. Edward J. Phelan, 
Dicector-Gencral of the I. L. O. for tlie readiness with 
which he agreed to launch the Symposium, with a prefatory 
word of cheer and encouragement, giving the Symposium, 
xvhi# ;We are presenting to an inter-Asian Conference, a 
truly Supranational touch/ Qur deepest thanks are due to 



th** Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Ram, Minister for Labour, Govefn- 
m<*nt <»l Itulia, lor the Iniroduution he has kindly written, 
giving an authoritative statement on Free India's labour- 
planning policy. 

We are roost grateful to the Labour Publications Trust, 
Bangalore, a uon-uomroercial organisation dedicated to the 
service of Labour, for making this publication possible and, 
what i.s more, for offering to be the Forum’s fulut e publishers 
and specially to their live-wire Secretary, Sbri R. V. Gurjale, 
without whose unstinting co-operation the Symposium would 
not have stcn the light of day. Personally, I am deeply 
indebted to Shri V. Lak.shmi Pathy, Secretary, the Labour 
Forum, lot the indefatigable manner in which he went about 
the job ol getting the matetial i or the publication together 
and hartl, not hard hearted, way in which he drove me to- 
complete my share ol the work, and to my other two col- 
leagues on the Editorial Board — Major T. Ramachandra, who 
has been an unfailing source of inspiration to me in this 
effort, beside^ being my mentor and to Miss. C A. RadhaBai 
who has mothered this venture. 

Our gratitude is also due to Shri G. Srinivasan, proprietor 
of the Orient Power Press, Bangalore, for the all-out effoit 
he put in to bring the volume out in time and the workers of 
the Press, who heroically raced against time, slept little and 
worked over-time. 

We place this volume in the friendly hands of the public 
with the hope that they will make it their sjrccial task to 
help the masses come into their own. 


NEW DELHI . 
iOj&fe iOctoher 1^4.7 


• T. L. A. ACHARVA 

€kairm»n,B 4 Uonal Board 



(this S^IMPOSIUM of ooiitributions 

ia I&bour (piMtions is d^sigbed to draw public to 

;the large amount of work wkich remains, to be tM 

social field in this countr^'. The ^lifical changes which ftave 
recently been consummated and the cohsc<luentijaI <^oges 
now in progress impose an additional obligation on . the 
people of the two Dominions to make Haste with sOcial reform. 
Such reform if it is to be of a permanent oharact^. 
must be broad-based on. the general will, and it rauist.be the 
result of exchanges of views between representatives of 
\mrious schools of thought and of compromises arrived at 
With the sole aim of facilitating the smobtii course of social 
progress. The Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation which is being iield 
in New Delhi from 27th October to 5th November 1947, in 
response to an invitation from the Goyerni^ent of India, is 
an important occasion, and the many problems of labour in 
Asian countries will be considered at this Conference. The 
Labour Forum desired to make its own contribution to the 
forth-coniing discussions by publishing this symposium, and 
in order to provide the readers of tliis volume with the back- 
ground of this Conference, has included in it an acbount .of 
the proceedings of a meeting of the Labour Forum held on 
the 12th April 1947 which was addressed by Shri R. Rao, 
Counsellor of the International Labour Organisation, under 
the presidency of Shri S. Lall, Secretary, Ministry ; of 
labour, Government of India, at New Delhi,, and, at which 
the arrangements for this Symposium were discussed.] 


, Shri Rao averred thajt negional conferences were empirical 
or experimental in c^raoter. That was quite tru?... IntOr- 
mifldnal Labour Problems were rapidly assuming;!|, complex 
character , or it might be that, with more earnest . efforts at 


, tttteroatiotial organiMMon^ their ' ComplexHy^:^^ .W^ bbing 
a^reci»to4^^i?ct;th'e tito*-'Of Wo'i^iWaVtl; it-Wa-s • 

that 'c03ij^ei4fion;'‘''56r'eo«afw^ 
‘'''I^NS^Wfest'^d.Ingib^ ;lbr , mai^eisjod-, to.. War .' 

■.the. 
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by ifndeavourinjy to bring about the 6siabtishment of 
unifurui labour stamJarcli*. HiuAi waa the origin of the Inter* 
national Labour Organisation. But events in the interwar 
years had shown that international competition based on 
cheap labour was only one factor- and not perhaps a major 
factor— in the origin ol modern wars ; these events hsti 
demonstrated that the e()ualisation of labour conditions was 
by no means as easy as had seemed at first. An important 
1 actor in the determination of labour standards was, for 
instance, the question of wages. In order to ensure that the 
wage rates were the same in all countries, it was necessary to 
have a common measure, a common currency. Nothing was 
more dilhcult at the pre.scnt time than the establishment of 
a common currency for all the world. Furthermore, any 
attempt to standardise wages on a world basis would also 
involve the establishment of a common nomenclature for the 
very large number of different trades ; the establishment of 
corresjioudeuce between one country and another with 
regards to the processes of manufacture, which differed 
considerably, presented serious difficulties. The departure 
from the Gold Standard had made it extremely difficult to 
have anything like a common measure for all countries in 
respect of wages. For these and otlier reasons it had been 
found that the uniformisation of labour standards was not 
as easy as had at first seemed 

The ruling concept on the eve of the termination of the 
first world war was still that the world would be composed 
of various sovereign State.s of equal potency, jU any rate in 
theory. Folitieai practices and administrative standards 
were implicitly assumed to be the same, or very similar, in 
all countries. Subsequmtt experience had taught that 
revolutionaiy changes might be ushered in, and that these 
changes determined in the last analysis, the nature of the 
political and administrative framework in the different 
countries. 

With increasing estperience it fwws, Ihorefoae, found that 
the regulation of labour conditions invoived the oossidera* 
tiou 0f a great OMuay factors, a&d sfaatdf^was SMMuenough to 
lay down genera} rpriAutpIka. On the other hand, if hubeur 
segniatloAS were Ao be s ea% eAsotithe, ihaMw aoeessaryto 
take Account ortteedififerepMt coWi*ions»ehedhife fw i s s^^ 
in the dIfferont'iMsshi of, 



,i9ev'' 

-i^'{*astti]eeB:Md^! with 'tkem,-’ ' ' Bvm ^/ith^'.' 
lAib&ar Conference held th 1919 In 

^notni:^ that it was neoesgstty t4 provide di0eifeiA<t'-#Hny^ 
for different countries in the Moure Coaventidhj i»#he o#se 
of India different standards to those laid down for the 
industrially more advanced countries had to be pi^efitoed 
bh account of the fact that it waS a newly induatritdiSed 
country and In view of its dimatic and other cdUditi<^. 
Special clauses were inserted in respect of soihe of the 
newly industrialised countries in some of the CottVehtions 
adopted by the Internationa! Labour Conference dhfiiSg’'the 
interwar period,, but as greater experience wis gained it 
became' dearer that these special clauses by thcmsjelves wUtild 
nbt make a great deal of difference. In the case of the 
industrially underdeveloped countries, It was not only neces- 
sary to regulate existing conditions, it was also essential to 
take positive steps for the improvemciit of existing condi- 
tions. For instance, in the ca^e of technical and vocattdhal 
training facilities, the situation was very different in 
advanced industrial countries such as the United Kingdom 
and the United States to w at it was in the industHally 
uUderdevelbped countries. In the United Kingdom and the 
United States there were well established technical educa- 
tional institutions of long standing, and there was a 
recognised system providing for training by practical work 
in factories of apprentices or Of students with theoretical 
qualifications. These condition's did not obtain in countries 
like China and India. Tn these countries there WOOe certain 


Industries, hut in order 'to ensure a supply! of suitably: trained 
akiilled workers for further .industrial . developmeuf it had 
been foui^ necessary to send ■in’aftsmen abroad fot; advauued 
industrial training- W thean oraftsmen .had . to be, .sdnit 
abrupt an for instance in tlhe eiae of . Indian .workera .iiitfao 
M^e:\:aent to the United ICingdorn during the. ..war, or. Of 
ChteeWworhers who 5 to the United,5tal^, d*en 
fft-sfriw^^aiefsessaTy 'to 'ensu ;-tj&at . ..special :faGiIities.' .!»hOu.^d. 'he- 
ipe^!iddpd'tO''th«traineegg;,,!j^^^^ Oniy,;oa!eii?!^iianoe.f"^v ‘There. 
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community and was, on the oilier hand, to benefit the entire 
eommuniiy, llio rc ffulation oT labour conditions had to be 
systematically studied and piocceilcd with. Every aspect of 
such regulation, and the question had mimeroiis aspects, 
called for detailed consideration 

As to the genesis ol the Asian Regional Conference, it 
might be traced to the attention given by the Governing 
Body or the Emorg<‘ncy ('oinmittee of the Goveining Body 
of the International l^aboui Office even during the war to 
the problems of the tiansitional period between the termi- 
nation of the war and th<‘ establishment of peace-time con- 
ditions. The Chairman ot the present meeting. ShriLall 
was the representative of the Government of India on the 
(ioverning Body when this luoblem of transition was first 
eonsidered in London in 1942. Having regard to the condi- 
tions then prevailing in Asian countries and to tlie large 
place that the war in Asia o<’cupiC(l in the global war, Shi i 
Lall jiroposed that the spt'cial problems of Asian countries 
should be studi<‘d with particular care aud that a regional 
approach would be found to be most IruitfuL His proposal 
was generally assent<‘(I to by the tioverning Body. The mem- 
bers ol the Govi'tning Body were, ol course, aware that the 
war had wrought and would bring about very great changes 
in Asia, that, Asia conid no longer continue to remain an un- 
developed part of the world, and that the economic, indus- 
trial and social developments which the war had set in mo- 
tion should be guitled properly and on lines benefuual to 
Asia in particular and to the world in general. 

That -Shri Lall’s initiative in the Governing Body- -was the 
leal starting point, although it must be pointed out that 
lesolutions proposing the convocation of an Asian Regional 
Conference moved by workers* members of the Indian Dele- 
gation had been adopted by the International Labour 
C'onference in earlier years and that the proposal was also 
put forward by Shri Shanmukham Chetty at the New Vork 
Conference in 1941. Then, in 1944 when a Conference of 
the International Labour Organi.sation was held at Philadel- 
phia, it had before it a aeries of proposals for the future. 
The war was obviously approaching its end. and the adapta- 
tion of the Organisation and its activities to the needs of the 
postwar world was naturally an itnmediatc pre-occupation. 
These proposals relating to the future activities of the 
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Organisation included a projx>sal to convene a Southeast 
Asian Regional Conference as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted. The proposal was unanimously approved by the 
Conference at Philadelphia and it was thereafter taken up by 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
After some preliminary negotiations the Governing Body 
decided that a Preparatory Asian Regional conference should 
be held in New Delhi in 1947 and that it would be followed 
by the First Asian Regional Conference in China in 1948. 
Generous invitations had been extended by the Indian and 
Chinese Governments to hold these two Conference in India 
and China respectively, and the Governing Body gratefully 
accepted these invitations. 

The three Asian Member .States of the International 
Labour Organisation— China, India and Siam -would natur- 
ally take part in the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference. 
There were two other Member States in the Far Eastern 
region, Australia and New Zealand, and the Governing Body 
had decided to invite them as well, as the Internaional 
Labour Organisation was an international and inter-racial 
body; it was a; universal body and not confined to thi.s or 
that group of peoples or powers. Australia and New Zealand 
were largely agricultural countries, but their agriculture ha<l 
been modernised and transformed into a highly lucrative 
business. The experience of these countries might be 
valuable to Asian countries. The Philippines, were also an 
Asian State in the Far Eastern region already admitted into 
the United Nations. The Governing Body had consequently 
decided to send an invitation to the Philippines as well. 
There was good reason to expect that the Philippines were 
keenly interested in the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation in general and in the forthcoming 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference to be held in India 
in particular. 

The Governing Body was not, however, satisfied in the 
case of the Far Eastern region with the restriction of the 
convocation to sovereign States. There were many areas in 
Soutlieast Asia, populous, vast in extent, possessed of great 
resources and of considerable importance to world economy, 
and So far as labour policy was concerned, largely autono- 
mous, although non-sovereign from a technical international 
point of view. It wns thought .^at particularly in the case 
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of legrional I onf< u III « ^ sutli auas should havt individual 
i( pt cstntation and that it should not be tntigedmthc metro- 
politan delegations \\ itli a view to considonng the extent 
to which and the mannt i in whuh representation should be 
a(.<ord(d to thcs< nonstlf ooveining tiiiitoiusat the Pr< - 
piratoiv Vsian Conft 1 tne( tlu (jovc i iiing Bod\ appointed a 
(ominitiet ( orisultalions with tin metropolitan tountnes 
Will htld b> the l>nittoi Cuiuiil oi the Offiie as a lesult 
of whieli It was dt tidrd that st pal it< invitations should lie 
stnttoHuiini C<\lon tlu M li i\ in Union and Singapore 
whuh would bt i<]nistiit<d i)\ indiMdiial deli gations of 
their own 'so l.u as oilu i Ihiti li 1C i ntoi les in A.sia which 
wtu not thus I < si ntc d wc 1 1 loiu lined iheie wouhl be a 
di legation from the Umtid Kingdom 

\s to Indo ( hina and Indon sia tlu hunch and \ttlui 
lands ( jovc I nnn nts expiisstd the view that loi allmtiiiii 
tjonal pui pos< s the \ the lunch and NctUeilaiids eoininon 
wealths wiu uiiiems eoniposed of all then lespeetivc 
tcintoius in all paits ol tlu woild anelwouldbc lepiesinte'd 
as sui h at intei national eeuileunees I he) had adde^l how 
evei that in the eoinixisiiton ol tlu delegations lull aeecuuit 
would be taken ol tlu regional eharaeter ol the C onlcience 

Du iraprox e me nt ol laboui eondilunis necessitated eeono 
inu development I he u i oulel not be mcre^asenJ prospeiitv 
witliout me leased pioeiuetion Having legaid to tlu irn- 
poitant pait which -the United Stales had played in the 
Si e ond Woi Id \\ ai parlu uhiilv in tlu hai KasUin legion 
and having u'griid also to the need foi assistance tiom the 
Uniie^l Slates ioi the economic development of Asian 
countries the (governing Body de tided that it would be 
desiiabh to associate the United Slates with tVie Asian 
Regional (onierenecs But as the United Slates haei no 
longer any terntoiu's m Asia it was decided that an invita- 
tation to send only an obseiver delegation to the Pieparatory 
Asian Regional Confeieme to be held in India should be 
aeldiesscd to the U S A Fuilhe rinores m View of increasing 
tmpoitcUKC and the development in recent yeais ol the iiitei- 
national lelations of Nepal, the (joverning Body dec ided that 
an invition should be adcjiessed tp that Country to send an 
observer, 

After referring to the Agenda Shfi Rao concluded by 
observing tli it while official institutions, wlu’ther nalioiial or 



international, could provide the necessary machinery, 
opportunities and framework for the development of social 
policy, the effective implementation of such policy depend to 
a very large extent on the support for it extended by the 
general public. Such support could not be expected to be 
forthcoming spontaneously. It would come only as a result 
of intelligent, painstaking and devoted study of all the 
questions involved. It was for voluntary associations such 
as the Labour Forum to und^riako studies of this kind, to 
criticise policy where it was deficient and to extend support 
in full measure where such approval was well merited. In 
the formulation and implementation of social policy, it was 
the business of each national Government to ensure that 
such advantages as could be derived from existing inter- 
national organisations were fully availed of, and it was for 
international organisations to take all possible steps to 
ensure that particular countries ptirsued jK)licies which were 
not contrary to the common interest of all the world. 
Governments and international organisations should not be 
regarded as functioning separately or as pursuing irrecon- 
cilable policies. Far from that being the case, national 
action and international action should be so de.signed as to 
be mutually coriij>]ementary. The Conference would, how- 
ever, represent not the culmination of the endeavour to 
improve conditions of work in Asian countries, but just a 
starting point. The real success of these attempts w^ould in 
very large measure be determined by the understanding and 
support forthcoming from the general public. In interpreting 
and explaining to the public and educating it as to the 
objectives aimed at in the Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference and other attempts of that kind, the Labour 
Forum would be performing a most necessary and valuable 
public service. 
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Professor B; P. ADARKAR 


Prof. B. P. Adarkar must be reckoned 
as India* s expert on the subfect c/ Sodai 
Security— dtall we say, our Bevertdte? 
The Workmen* s State Insurance ]^—it 
does net, perhaps come anywhere near 
udutt Pressor Adarkar warded U to 
be—if on oeicome of the aUe hmsU' 
codons ke mode and tke now w(K4enoum 
Report on Herdth Insurance that he 
prepared for the Government of India, 

He gives us a trebU'dedce d pian of 
Social Security Sockd Insur anee, SoeU d 
Assistan ee and A ncfltory Measu res, cock 
snpplemcntoif ond supparthsg tkf otk«r. 
Inln^ ymdonet iumto go cut cf 
■'yom way to moke otd a cam foe Socki 
Seemrtty. The agoniting Indhm scene odes 



out elamatoudy for it. Profestor Aiathm HuM0 iMt 
a programme e/ national econontic Atve l t f ^ min i thtft is 
unacccn^anied by a plan df Social Security is unsound 
and dnngerouM. In egtcU Social Security SocM 
Assistance are means whereby the edge of naddistrt* 
fwiion of uwaltli could be blunted to some extent. The 
Professor is conscious of the fact that almost the whole 
country needs Social Security, in a manner of specildt^. 
But he is pragmatist enough to realise that what is 
possible is a gradually^built structure, perhaps a loose 
but planned series of Social Security Schemes for differ- 
ent categories or classes which could, in the fullness of 
time, be strung together and integrated into a com^re« 
hensive and all-embracing pattern with the whole of 
India as its range. 



SOCIAL SECURITy is obe of the bed-robk ideas under- 
lying the social i^ilosophy of the post-war world ahd hai$ been 
emphasised in the various important pronounceinents regard- 
ing thep^ce aims of the United Nations which bear upon the 
Four Freedoms. For the vast ■ majority of the people of the 
world, in the socio-economic sphere, it is the Free dom fro m 
Want udiich is the most sig nific ant ; and the fifth point of the 
Atlantic statment indicates the way to achieve it, for this 
point makes it clear that the signatories ^'desire to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field, with the object of securing, for all, improved labour 
Standards, economic advancement and social secnrity.” The 
im plicati ons of the idea of Social Secur ity are : firstly, that a 
regime of free private enterprise results in the existenc e pf 
great (BSSafis of underpriyileg^ persons; secondly, that an 
uncontrolled system has shown itself to be subject to eco- 
nomic and social upheavals far more violent than democracy, 
in the twentieth century, can tolerate without interferance; 
and thirdly, that the State must assume the responsibility of 
prov iding the fundamental or b s^sic se curity to the conunon 
man in the economic sphere. The minimum contents of * 
this security are wisely described by an English economist in 
the following words: — 1 

“The citizen of a democracy should be guaranteed, as 
of right, enough food to maintain him in health. He 
should be assure a minimum standard of shelt er, cloth-j v/ 
ing, and fuel. He should be given full and equal oppor- 
tunities of e ducat ion. He should have leisur e and faci- 
lities for enjoying it. He should be secured against the 
risk of un employ ment, ill-health, and old age. Above 
. all the presenci'.bf childre n should not be allowed to 
bring with it misery for the parents, deprivation for the 
children, and poverty for all. All these things inhere in 
the individual as his citizen’s rights.” 

An American Committee of experts went much further 
in doming the oootentajil gpcial securi ty and enumerated the 
following: “Security for em|rioyi^nt (^ucation, emfdoyment 

1 Gooffroy Cimnthar, to.fam artlele on dow go Itom 
hero ?" in Fortune, Ootefeer 1941’3, p. 94U 
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offices, resettlement, and soil-conservation program- 
mes); security in the availability of emplo3rment ; security of 
reasonable standards of working conditions, security of some 
income while unemfdoyed ; security of retirement income ; of 
recreation; of self-improvement ; of medical and hospital 
assistance ; security of one’s family in case of one’s accident, 
invalidity, ill-health, or death.” l Social security, thus, in its 
widest connotation, may become almost co-terminous with 
social progress itself, while, on the other hand, itmay merdy 
seek to abolish Want. But, as Sir William Beveridge 
remarks in his monumental Report, “ Want is one only of 
five giants on the road to reconstruction and in some ways 
the easiest to attack. The others are Disease, Ignorance, 
Squalor apd Idleness.”2 Unless all these “ giants ” are 
attacked in a frontal manner, the root causes of social in- 
security are not likely to be removed. The problem is, there- 
fore, a vast and integrated one, but the main approach to 
social security on the practical side is to hdp the helpless in 
their hour of need and protect them from the ravages of 
misery and insecurity during those spells of calamity which 
are the constant lot of humankind. “ In the life of man,” 
states an I. L. O. publication, ” there are two stages of 
dependency — childhood and old age - and in the intervening 
years of adult life there are likely to occur spells during 
which he cannot earn his living. Instinct sees directly to 
the rearing of children, but Nature’s concern for other cases 
of dependency is less dear and more remote.”S It is here 
that the raison d'etre of social security lies : for where 
Nature cannot function to the good of Man, it is for the so- 
cial organism to intervene in his interests. The family, unit 
of social organisation, was the original cell of security ” pro- 
totype and analogue of every future -fqstitution,” but the 
boundaries of paternal responsibility, fqr protection and pre- 
servation of the helpless are being constantly extended and 
the State, as well as some sort of an International Authority, 
is being steadily regarded as concerned with the provision 
of this security, f What are those main risks o f insecurity to 

1 Draft Report of the Social SoourUy Comadlice (Cottnnlseten 
to Study the Organisation of Pmo*), guotod }. 8. Condlifie, 
Ageadb for a !^.war World, pp. 97.96. 

2 fitaperf on Social Intarenoc and Allied Scrvkmt p. 6 

9 Approa^taa to Sreial SacarHy 18), p. 1 
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v^eii. (tuinaA life is IkiMe and in relatkm to wbidiiorjfanised 
•ociet^r^an i^rd rei^ to#e hd^ess individual V TIm^ are 
i nddente of life occ urktg right from cKUdhood and up to 
old age and death, and indttde mainly siduiess, nuktemtiy, 
invdidky, aecident and industrial disease, unemidoynimit, 
old age, death of brcsadwinner, and .burial and other ; oner* 
gencies. These risks affect the life not only of the bread* 
winner but also the lives of his d epend ants, and hence society 
now regards the whole family as the object of a securityj 
policy. The aim of such a policy is t hree*foi d : Compensa-, 
tion. Restoration and Prevention. This general aim applies 
to the whole gamut of social security measures. Con^pensa- 
tion goes to income security and is based upon the idea that 
during spells of risks, the individual and his family 'Sliould 
not be subjected to a double calamity involving both desti-i 
tution and loss of health, limb, life or work. Restoration 
imidies cure of the sick and tnv<| JicL re*emi^oyment, and 
rehabilitation, and is, in some ways, an extension of the 
earlier concepts of the functions of social security. Preven- 
tion is designed to avoid the toss of p roductiv e cd^>acity due 
to sickness, unemployn^t or i nvalidit y and to rmider 
available the resources which are used up by avoidable 
disease and idleness and thus to increase the material, intel- 
lectual and moral well-being of the community. 

Social security, thus, is the security that society furnishes 
through appropriate organisation, against certain risks to 
which its members are perennially exposed. It is the security 
of the masses among the society who cannot effectively pro- 
vide by ability or foresight alone against the risks. The 
masses in any country consist of the low-paid labouring 
classes, whether .they are industrial, semi-industrial, or 
' cultural, and. whether, they are self-emidoyed or ;emphi^ed 
. by odiers. But 'tome sections of these are weS-orgaaieed, 
compact and relatively better-off, while others are s<mttered, 
disconnected and impeeunious. The methods appropr iate 
to these two different categories, so far as social semirity is 
concerned, have, therefore, to be different. Accordingl y. 
Sockd Security measures fall under two main heads : Social 
Insutanoe and Sochkl .A sslste nce. Social Insurance is general- 
ly nrhewfe'fc h e- ■^■workers to be cover<rf 'ls suiffi- 

’ regukitt^, attd'''fin«m^al]y 
^'~whmsnrer-i^re<e^ts'an ^^prehehftintt. 
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of exaggerated claims and conscienceless exploitation of a 
cotttttion fund, even if insurance m^ns a somewhat less 
extensive coverage of the risk.”l Social Assistance, on the 
other hand, is more applicable where tlie' workers to be 
covered are too poor to contribute, too illiterate to follow^ 
the technicalities of insurance, and too scattered to be 
brought under a proper scheme of insurance, and also where 
the spheres of service offer little occasion for abuse. In a 
properly organised social security s}mtem. comprehensive- 
ness can be obtained by means of a well-co-ordinated com- 
plex of social insurance and social assistance schemes. It is 
difficult to say off-hand in which case insurance would be 
better than assistance or iwe ivrsa; the special conditions of 
every country and every class t»f workers therein must be 
considered specifically. The modern trend, however, un- 
doubtedly is towards an integration of measures with a view 
to the fullest realisation of the idea of social solidarity, as 
may be seen from the Beveridge Plan in Britain, and the 
propose^ plans of a similar character in other countries, 
particullirly in South A mer ica. Canada, Australia and the 
Unite d State s, as also from the existing schem^of Denmark, 
Russia and Ne w,Z ealand. In India, as will be seen later, we 
shall have to adopt the idea of such a co-ordinated pro- 
gramme of social security measures and step by step fill up 
the gaps in human happiness and social stability. 

In view of the tetvible poverty of the Indian masses, die 
wide pret^alence of disease and epidemics, the high incidence 
of maternal and infantile mortality, the low expectation of 
life, and the misery and destitution caused by unemployment 
and underemployment as well as by hereditary indebtedness, 
the case for a programme of social security, whether it is 
based upon insurance or upon -assistance, is so strong that it 
needs little proof or evidence.2 The basic problems of 
poverty, ill-health, illiteracy and economic inefficiency will 
have to be tackled through appropriate agencies to be created 
under an all-India plan, but along with the multifarious pro- 
grammes of nation-building, a programme of social security 

1 JJbicL, p, 84. 

2 The following etattstlos would throw soma hght on the 
general aoonomio and damograidifb situalkm IMhe oountry 

The annual per capita income in rupees id Tbidia and some 
other enuhtfiee » as foBdWst tf. 7 'A., Us. 1,4Q6; 
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wifi load. Uie way to a o^- ami' better life for the tnasaea of 
India. The aaicient Indian society had developiKl its ohm 
buttresses' of ’Sociid security in the past these were >(o) ^e^ 
sdf*suificieni vUlage economy, {i) the caste system, («) the 
joint famfly principle, and (</) charity. The selftsnilidency 
of the': Village has been broken down by the impact of amdAin 
trade and tran^>ort, and it no longer provides either security 


Canada, Rs. 1,036 ; U. K., Rs. 980 ; Australia, Rs 792; Fraaoe, 
R8.'62I ; Germany Rs. 603 ; Jipan, Rs. 218; India, Rs. 65. 


The health and vitality of the population can be gauged irmn 
the io^awing figures : 

Birth and Death 
rates per 1000 



Births 

Deaths 

Canada 

... 20.3 

9.6 

U. S. A. 

... 17.3 

10.6 

Germany 

... 20.3 

123 

U.K. 

... 15.3 

12.2 

Australia 

... 17.7 

9.9 

Japan 

... 27.0 

17.6 

India 

... 33.0 

21.8 


Infant mortality Expeota- 
Deaths under tion of life 
one year per (in years) 

1000 Live births 

Malm Finale 

61 ‘ 5096 .60.73 

48 60.60 64.50 

60 59.86 62.81 

53 60.p 64.40 

38 63.1b 67.14 

114 46.92 49.63 

167 26.91 ‘26.56 


" I¥nventable epidemic diseases such as small-poz, tyidiold, 
dysenteries, cholera, are widespread. Out of 6465,234 deaths 
in 19^, malaria accounted for 1,411,614, small-pox for ^,103, 
cholera for 97,566 and dysenteries and diarrhoeas for 269,300... 
The resistance of the population to disease is low " Gre^, The 
Haalth oi tndiQ. (Oxford Paa^shlets on Indian Affairs)^ Pi 3. 

The high incidence of maternal and infantile mortality can be 
seen from the following fibres : 
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Mabirnal deiaths per 
1000 births 

... 8.9 

7.3 
9.7 

2.5 
11.7 
1().3 

0.8 

4.1 

7.5 

5.4 
7;4 


Infaaiile mortality rate 
per 1000 live births 
30i.D 
212.2 
240.8 

205.4 
.226.3 

264.4 

211.4 

212.2 

267.4 
186.7,, 

24l.S‘ 

198.e 


Of the total infantile dnatbi, 473 pgr oafit tooA place during 
tW -Cf'|h<i^;tolil;-'ntortattty-'«rf eg'-hgei, 47.0 

fNS^cMhteamiihMidambngal^^ -11iei"T«|ti» ol'"'Stfil 

h 'em 
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of income or of emplojrment. The inequalities and injustices 
of the caste 83rstem no longer conform to the liberal needs 
of the modern age, and the organised diarity available under 
the caste sjwtem has now ceased to be a dominant force. Nor 
does the crumbling fabric of the joint famity organisation 
provide safety and security to the destitute nsasses. Of tike 
ancient remedies, therefore, private charity alone remains 
but this is so poor and ineffective in relation to the gargant- 
uan problems of poverty and insecurity in India, that social 
security in the modern sense needs must come. 

It has been stated that India is too poor and too unde- 
veloped to have the luxury of social security. I may do no 
better than quote Sir William Beveridge on this question. 
In a recent broadcast discussion under the auspices of the 
B. B. C., Beveridge was asked whether India could afford a 
programme of social security. His answer was as follows: — t 

“ Well, I am often asked whether Britain can afford 
the Bbveridge Han, and my reply is that this is a ques- 
tion with a catch in it, like the school-boy question 
‘ Have you left off beating your Mother ? ’ It assumes 
something that is not true ; it assumes that wise distri- 
bution of your income costs an3rthing. Now to my mind, 
it doesn’t cost anything to distribute your income so 
that you spend it upon the more urgent things before 
you spend any of it on the less urgent things. That is 
merely wise spending. When people ask, can Britain 
afford die Beveridge scheme, it’s like asking if a house- 
wife can afford to buy bread for her family before she 
buys a radio. Of course, she can and should.” 

Beveridge proceeded to say that “in a sense the poorer’ 
you are the more you need it (social security)— by maintain-' 
ing your health, it will help you to increase productivity." .< 

It is, of course, true that in India to achieve freedom from 
want, it may be necessary to have a fundamental drive for 
{ 4 anhing and prosperity, but die lacunae in the economic 
life of the peofde must be filled up by means of positive 
measures of social wdfare, ranging from famine and 

i "Indie 4md dm FmivFimedoBM"—foiiis|hlRtt 6. B. C. 
Sortee^ F apo dbrn horn Went ” (2)— Mr. WiiEihliiii 8tood (m tho 
obeirl. Sir WffUem Bemsifdgo and Sir Ahtl C2udhw4Mi.~*|MM4* 
oast In Hovember 1943, 
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‘anemploytni^t relief, on the one hand, to health and anemploY>1 
raeqt. hteariuice, on the oth^. I think this country canAtaod 
a coxtaklerri)^ measure of redistribution of wealth for meet' 
ing the ur^nt needs of .the more impecunious sections of 
the sodety. The phenomenon of inequality of the distri* 
butiott of wealth is no new one here. For generations, if 
not centuries, the prevalence of landlordism and feudalism 
has stressed inequality ; while in recent decades industriali- 
. sation hlU contributed its own quota to it too. The last' 
great war and, to a far greater extent, the present one, have 
further aggravated the evils of inequality, making the rich ! 
richer and the poor poorer. A vast scope therefore exists 
for redistribution of wealth, whether through the agency of 
public. ifinance (which can help social assistance schemes) or 
through that of social insurance. One cannot indeed be 
certain whether, in the present scheme of affairs, we can go 
ahead with a nation-wide programme of social security) 
covering every individual on a uniform basis, but beginnings 
have to be made in various directions, dealing wi^ different 
categories of labour in different ways. There is ...no doubt 
that these beginnings would ripen into full-fledged schemes as 
and when the general programme of economic planning 
succeeds in hitting its targets. Although, therefore, we 
cannot perhaps have one unified and comprehensive Beve- 
ridge plan for the Indian masses just at present, we can and 
should have a series of social security schemes designed fCrj,- 
various categories of workers. These schemes can be later' 
welded into a bigger and all-sided scheme applicable to the 
country as a whole. 

Another supposed obstacle is stated to be the fact that 
the masses of Indian labour are agriculturists and that they 
are not quite amenable to social security measures. Now it 
is true that owing to the peculiar inheritance and land- 
tenure systems of this country, there has grown up a con- 
siderable section of the small land-owning labouring class, 
but at. die same time, with the growth of population, die size 
of the landless proletariate has been increasing by leaps and 
by bounds. It is fallacious to. suggest that the village 
economy of India could provide shelter and security to this 
proletatiate u^ich' has beeaette a great drag on* the- ' soil. 'By 
idl meansi ^ should plan agriculture and rsiise th^ .producti- 
Yi^ of the soil and ditm sMik to emdeh those ivho are 
■ • ... 
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dependent upon it. But it is wrong to imagine that we 
would be able to solve the problem of poverty and unemploy- 
ment of the masses by merely pinning them down to agri- 
culture and making it their “ insurance.*’ It is not often 
realised that while social insurance cannot be effectively 
applied to agricultural labour, measures of social assistance 
are and always can be more suitably adopted in its case. In 
India, in all probability, social assistance will have to be the 
main method of approach in the case of the agricultural 
masses. As regards the suggestion, on the other hand, 
that the masses in India have a bias for rural life and, owing 
to their migratory habits, are not a fit subject of social 
insurance with ail its checks and lialanoes, and that for this 
reason it is better to encourage their constant exodus to the 
village, the answer is simple. The Indian masses gravitate to 
Mother Earth and to the village, because the iudusti ial town 
provides for them little or no security. The moment the 
industrial ma.sses are provided with security of employment, 
income and housing, what appear to be the obstacles to the 
introduction of social insurance in industries would vanish 
into thin air. Along with them will also disappear a number 
of other difficulties faced by the industrial employers to. day, 
such as absenteeism, labour turnover and labour unrest. 

Nor can the absence of voluntary sctiemes of social 
insurance or paucity of statistical data be regarded as real 
obstacles to our programme. Not in all countries where 
social insurance was introduced by legislation, did insurance 
institutions like the Friendly Societies of Great Britain pre- 
exist i and, in fact, if the Beveridge Report and the writings 
of several other authorities on British social insurance are 
any guide, the pre-existence of such institutions has not 
been an unmixed blessing. The absence of statistical data, 
again; has not stopped any country from adopting social 
insurance schemes ; for to a large extent, social insurance 
statistics gre a hen-and-egg puzzle. Unless 3rou have social 
insurance you cannot have the right statistics, and in the 
absence of the right statistics, the impossible claim might be 
made that schemes of social insurance are not feasible. To 
quote Sir William Beveridge again, "You can only get statis- 
tics of sideness by having a health insurance scheme, just 
as you can get unemplayment statistics by having unemploy- 
ment insurance.”! 

I In B. B. C talk, mentioned above. 
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The beginnings of general labour legi^atioii hx' ladia. go 
back to the thirties of idle last century, when, owhl^ jto the 
abolition of slavery, British colonial planters tumed to Ibdhi 
for cheap labour, and it became necessary to regulate the 
recruitment, forwarding and employment of Indian emigrants 
under the indenture system. Apart from this, howevei, 
there were two other forces respgnsiWe for progressive 
labour legislation in this country: vis,, firstly, the anxiety 
of intluential Manchester men to see that factory conditions 
here were not an unfavourable factor in their cdm^tition 
with the Indian textile industry, and, secondly, the growing 
power of the trade union and labour movement. In spite 
of these divergent forces, however, labour legislation in India 
has confined itself mainly to measures of a basic chanicter 
such as regulation of hours of work, working conditions, 
employment of women and children, trade unions and trade 
disputes, and payment of wages. These measures, whether in 
relation to factory industries or mines or plantations or other 
occupations, are basic in the sense that they do not deal with| 
the problems of insecurity which arise sporadically Im the life 
of a worker, but with the basic and perennial proMems. The 
creation of the International Labour Organisation and the 
adoption by the International Labour Conference of a series 
of Draft Conventions and Recommendations have indeed 
given a new impetus to legislation. As a result, the.Gbvern- 
ment of India have been able to ratify and apply nearly a score 
of International Labour Conventions as also to give suitablet 
effect to a number of Reconimendations. Broadly speaking, 
however, it still remains true that social security legislation 
as sucli has figured less conspicuously with only two items 
covered so far, vis., Workmen’s Compensation and Matemity^ 1 
Ben^t, although Health Insurance has been under considera- 
tion for several years and is now being dealt with, with a view 
to a final scheme.1 It is a characteristic feature of labour 
legislation in India enacted so far, that the State has largdiy 
played the part of mere legislator and has hardly interested 
itself in the prosecution of any security or welfare schemes, or 
financialhp;>articipat(^ in them. Even in regard to Workmen’s/ 
Compensation and llaternity Benfit, the underlying principle 


I See nty Report on Hetllth litiuecaice (1944). Apart from these 
there are also a few small private schemes for Provident Funds, 
Sickness As^tence.etuji 
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has beeat that of Employer's Liability. The consequences of 
this fact will be discussed presently. One helpful factor, how* 
ever, emerges in tliis connection, and that is that the existence 
of a legal background of a basic character provides the foun- 
dations for the future social security legislation to build upon ; 
for, the existing legal and administrative structure, however 
inadequate, is going to be of great assistance in the enforce- 
ment of future measures both directly and indirectly. 

Let us now consider the two types of social security mea- 
sures so far legally adopted in India, vis., Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Maternity Benefit. Workmen’s Compensation for 
industrial accidents and for certain scheduled occupational 
diseases was introduced by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, which was amended several times, in 1929, 1933, 
1938, 1939 and 1942. The law is mainly based upon the 
British model and adopts the principle of employer’.s liability. 
The compensation is a lump-sum payment under a schedule 
which make s no allowance for the very divergent consequen - 
ces which the same injuries or infirmities may have loi per- 
sons of different ages and occupations. To arise out of em- 
ployment, the accident must be sustained while the injured 
worker is engaged in doing something which it was his duty 
as part of employment to do, and the mere fact that a work- 
man is injured while he is at work is not sufficient, even if 
he can show that the accident would not have taken place, if 
he had been elsewhere. In other word.s, as Sir A. G. Clow 
says,l the worker must show that the "accident has a casual 
and not merely a fortuitous relation with his employment." 
The term " accide nt ’’ itself has gone through several interpre - 
tations , in the tx>urse of which the lawyers have indulgeii in 
the ancient pastime of drawing distinctions without differen- 
ces. The legal confusio ns in India, on the whole, have follow- 
ed those of the British model, which it must be remember- 
ed differs materially from similar measures in other countries. 
I am not quite sure that the British model has been either so 
faultless or successful that its almost verbatim imitation in 
this country was justified. No doubt the Act has been partial- 
ly revised on the recommendation of the Roj^al Commission on 
Labour, yet in its practical operation, it has been far from 
satisfactory. The ' Bihar Labour Enquiry Committe e (1940) 

1 The ladlaa Workmen's CompmsaliOB Aof, p. 47. 
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made tke following commit on the working of the Act: 
“While we are aware that thefe-are employers who arc giving|v^ 
to their employees the fiill beheiit of the Act, our enquiries ' 
have painftdly disclosed to us the fact that it is not enjoyed 
^ the workers in many concern s. Many of th^ workers 
are not even aware of the existence of the Act and are 
content to accept as an act of compassion whatever may | 
be offered to them by the employers.”! Schedule III, 
appended to the Act, which gives a list of occupational 
diseases, together with the occupation which might cause 
them, is extremely narrow in^its scope. In Britain, the original 
Act had only six items, but by the order of the Secretary of 
State, the list was later extended so as to cover 37 diseases?. 
Here, however, apart from Anthrax, which is mentioned in 
Sections (2), the list included only six disea ses, and although 
thd Government of India has been empowered by the Act, to 
make further additions, {ew additions have in fact been mad e,. 
Thus, in 1937, three diseases only were added by notification, 
namely, ars enical p oisoning or its sequelae , pat hologi cal 
manifestations due to radium or other radio-active substances 
and X-rays, and primary epithe liomat ous cancer of the skin. * 
The Royal Commission had admitted that industrial diseases 
might be “more common than is generally realised and more 
varied than Schedule III of the Act would suggest.”3 Yet, 
mere extension of the Schedule would not be of much value, 
unless the worker succeeds in securing compensation and 
treatment. Actually, in practice “ lead poisonin g,” mainly in 
the printing trade, is the only disease in respect of which 
complaints have been made with any degree of frequency or 
success i the rest of the Schedule has remained practically a 
dead letter. 

The principal causes of the failure of the present method 
of dealing with accident and industrial disease through the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act have been as follows: (i) In 
the first place, the worker’s poverty, illiteracy and ignorance 
of the law constitute a great obstacle in the way of claims 
being either presented or pressed. He cannot be expected 
to go through the procedure of claiming and obtaining 

! Bepprti 152 ff. 

i latMutrial MaJxuMaa, p. 18. 

p. 307. 
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compensation, which is both costly and dilatory. Secondly, the 
cost of litigation are not only beyond the capacity ot the 
worker, but also often not commensurate with the (»mpensa- 
tion obtained, while the compensation itself might be a 
speculative proposition. Thid ly, the injured worker runs 
the risk of losing his job on top of losing a limb, if he decides 
to fight a case or even serve a notice on the employer, and 
hence he has often to accept a much smaller amount than is 
legally due to him.t Fourthly, there is the difhcult question 
oi legal aid to the claimant worker. No doubt public spirited 
lawyers in some towns, trade unions, and well-intentioned 
inspectors of factories have often taken interest in individual 
cases, bxit such cases arc few and far between. In all probability, 
however, if the workers were given adequate legal aiil, the 
extent of litigation woukl have been enormous. I n the United 
Kingd om, an enormous amount of litigation takes place every 
year and a great deal of money is spent on legal and adminis- 
trative expenses. T he Holman Gregory Committ ee reportetl 
in 1920 that “during the last five years the employers had to 
pay £100 in premium (to insurance companies) for every £48 
paid out in benefits to the injured workman."? We have no 
corresponding figures for India, but here probably the expen- 
ses of litigation and administration have been kept down 
not by economical methods or by reason of legislative perfec- 
tion, but by suppression of facts and default. The principle 
of employers’ liability has been largely at the bottom of the 
failure, for if the employer is sad<iled with the responsibili ty 
of compensation, he is bound to find ways of avoiding it. 
Apart trom the fact that the Act has failed in its primary 
intention, vis., compensation to the worker for loss of income 
due to temporary or permanent invalidity caused by accident 
or industrial disease, from the viewpoint of social security, 
it also ignores two other important aspect s of the matter, 
vis., restoration and rehabiJitotion. These are tlie new aspects 
ot the question which have recently been stressed in discus- 
sions abroad. How best to provide for them and also how 
best to reorganise the machinery of workmen's compensation 
are questions which will be discussed presently. 

1 As Mx.'B. Shhra Rao remarks (in his iUaminatiog book, The 
Industrial Worker in India, p. 217), '’beyond a point, it dpes 
not pay a worker in India to deouind fuUllmant of a legal right." 

2 Quoted, W< A. Robson (ed.) Social SeourHy, p- S9> 
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There is no all-India leg-rslatiori nn maternity benefits, 
akliough an abortive attempt was made in 1934 by a private 
member to propose this in the Central Legislative Assembly. 
The Legislation is mainly Provincial. The first Provincial 
Act was the Bombay Maternity Benefit A ct of 1929 and this 
was followed by similar enactments in the Central Provinc es 
(1930), Madias (1934), U, P . a938), Bengal a939), Punjab 
(1943) and Assa m (1944). On the separation of Sittd from 
Bombay, Sind re-adopted the Bombay Act in 1939. The 
Bombay Act was with modifications extended to Ajmer-Me r- 
wara (1932) and Delh i (1937). In 1941, a special Central Mate r- 
nity Benefit Act was passed for Mines in India. In some of 
the Native States also, there arc similar Acts which mainly 
follow the Provincial Acts with minor modifications, i 

It would appear that maternity benefits are provided in 
almost all the major industrialised Provinces and .States, 
although these are confined mainly to certain categories of 


IThe table below gives an idea as to the main provisions of 
the various Provincial measures; — 



Year 

in 

QaalifyiriQ 

Maximum 
period for 

Rate of maternity 
benefits 

Provinces* 

which 

pcss. 

periods 

[months) 

maternity 

benefits 


ed 


(weeks) 


Sombay’^ ... 

C. P. & Be. 

1929 

9 

8 

8 annas a day or 
average daily 
wages, which- 
ever is less. But 
in the cities of 
Bombay and 
Ahmedabad 8 
annas a day. 

rar 

1930 

9 

8 

1 

! 

1 

8 annas a day or 
average daily 
wages, which- 
ever is less. 

Madras 

1934 

j 

wmmmmmmf a 

240 days (8 
m o n t b a) 
wlt^ir a 
pciiod of 
I year. 

1 7 

8 annas a day. 


* It is undsoitopdi/fhat for the duration of the war, the Mill- 
owners' AssbcIfVipn, Bombay, and the Abmedabad Millowners' 
Associatton ^ve ttimeased-ilA rate to As 12 pawr day. 

'' (From Indian taboar Gazatta, May 1944, p. 287) 
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■wotkers only. However, here again, as in the case of work- 
men's compensation, s erious defects have crept in and also 
mainly be cause of making the employer respons ible for pay-\ 
ment of benefits. In the first place, the legislation is neither 
quite uniform nor univer sal, so that there are gaps here and ^ 
there, which cannot be said to be fair to the worker< ^econdly, 
only cash benefit is given at present, and there is noproyi- 
sion f or medical ben efit of any kind, ('except of a very super- 
ficial kind in one Provincelthe worker being left to her own 
resources for this. Third ly, as pointerl out by the Bomb ay 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committel and the Coimbatore 


Provinces 

Year 

in 

which 

pass- 

ed 

Quelifying 

periods 

[months^ 

Maximum 
period for 
maternity 
benefits 
{weeks) 

Rate of maternity 
benefit 

U. P 

1938 

6 

8 

8 annas a day or 

Bengal 

1939 

9 

8 

average daily 
wages, which- 
ever is greater. 
Do 

Punjab 

1943 

9 

60 days 

12 annas a day. 

Mines (under 
the Indian 
Mines Ma- 
ternity Be- 
nefit Act)... 

1941 

6 

8 

8 annas a day. 

Assam 

1944 

150 days 

8 

1. In plantations 


1 

1 

1 

[ 

Vi** 

Ra 1 per week 
for the period 
before confine- 
ment and Re. 
1-4-0 per week 
for the period 
after confine- 
ment. provided 
the total cash 
payment is 
Rs. 14. 

1 2. In other em- 
ployments Rs. 2 
per week or 
average weekly 
wago or salary 

^ wbiohever is 


1 fttport, pp. 307-^ 
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Court of Enquiry,! evasion is widely prevale nt in spite of 
certain provisions of the Acts meant to discourage it. Dis- 
missal of the female worker at the iirst sign of pregnancy oxf^ 
Sireats of dismissal are not uncommon, and although there 
is quite a large number of employers who abide by the provi- 
sions of the Acts, there are opportunities for evasion. In some 
places, it appears maternity benefit legislation has had an 
adverse effect on the employment of female labour also. For 
all these reasons. 1 am of the opinion that maternity benefit 
in the future social security legislation must not be the 
liability of the employer alone, but that it must be^ made a 
part of a national, unified scheme of social insurance. This 
will be discussed presently. 


TheKsha of 
Inaeeurity 


The contingencies or risks which should be covered by a 
programme of social security, either througli insurance or 
assistance include all the principal occasions during which 
a worker is deprived of the opportunity to earn by old age, 
physical disability or unemployment, and also include the 
death of the breadwinner who leaves a dependent family. 
These risks are everywhere classified under the heads of 
11) sickness, (2) invalidity, (3) maternity, (4) old age, v 
(5) death of breadwinner, and (6) unemployment. Where 
sickness, invalidity or death are due to what may be termed 
employment injuries,” the State in most countries has deve- , 
loped a long-standing tradition of legislative practice of mak- 
ing the employer directly liable, and this has superseded 
court actions invoking the common law for injury due to 
negligence. In India, as elsewhere, this has manifested itself 
in the form of the Workmen’s Comi)ensation Law. But 
barring the maternity benefit measures mentioned in the 
‘ previous section and some few voluntary schemes of sick- 
ness benefit and provident funds and gratuities, the day-to- ; 
day risks of sickness, invalidity, old age, and death have not ’ 
so far been provided against in a comprehensive way. More- 
over, it is no longer a question of merely providing income 
security or monetary compensatieli during the occurrence of 
these risks. The responsib^hy of the community, as stated 
earlier, goes further : it eSttends to Restoration as well as^ 
Prevention. The m^sures to be adopted, therefore, must] 
meet the risks of J^lisecurity oh all these fronts, and must be 

■ y ' 

I Mfod^ fabour, July 193^“OQ.tofo9r 

1938, pp. JHafeL 
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aimed not only at the immediate ideal of providing tempo- 
rary relief to the worker but also at the ultimate one of raia. 
ing his efficiency and general standard of life and thus enabl- 
ing him to make his maximum contribution to the nation's 
wealth. Further, the measures to be adopted must suit the 
peculiar implications of the various contingencies, as regards 
the technique of contributions the extent of benefit and 
behaviour conditions. In the case of Indian labour, compris- 
ing numerous disparate categories of workers in industry, 
commerce and agriculture, moreover, the peculiar conditions 
of each type of laliour and its requirements as regards 
provision of security will have to be taken into consideration. 


The Phmnmg 
of Soeud 
Seearity 


As indicated earlier, in India the Social Security programme 
will have to consist of three parts : Social Insurance, Social 
Assistance! and Ancillary Measures. I think, broadly 
speaking, the method of insurance can be applied with safety 
in the case of all labour that is at present regulated or capable 
of being regulated with regard to working conditions, wages, 
tenure of employment, inspection etc. This condition is 
satisfied either fully orpai’tially in the case of labour employ- 
ed in factory industries, mining, plantations, transport 


I The question might be raised here whether the entire gamut 
of social security problems might not be handled as in New 
Zealand, Russia and Australia, by means of social assistance on 
a non-contributory basis. The social security scheme in Russia 
applies to the entire employed class, but not to the collective 
farmers, who have their own mutual benefit societies It contains 
several features of general interest such as the active partici 
pation of trade unions at all levels of administration, a single 
contribution by the employer, i. e , by the State itself, etc , which 
are bound up wi*h the peculiar economic stiucture ot the Soviet 
Union. New Zealand, and Australia also have created or are 
creating income security schemes (vide Report IV-1 of Inter-* 
national Labour Conference, Philadelphia Session, entitled 
Social Security : Principles, and Problems arising cut of the 
War, pp. 1-3) which diverge, by their greater emphasis on 
social assistar ce, from the common pattern followed in Europe 
and America In New*** Zealand every resident must contribute 
5 per cent of his income to cost of the scheme by a special 
income-tax, failure io pay Vh,ich may involve loss of cash 
benefit ; while the cish oenefits t -e fixed at a subsistence 'evel 
and though subject to a means test have no direct relation to 
the number o rate of contributions paid* The scheme which 
Australia is d? velopinq is whoMy non-conlrfimtOry and is financed 
mainly from the general income-tax. Wfb4her India should 
follow the example of these c juntries Is an inte^^ing point and 
will be disoussed in a later section, dealing wtm ftnandliig 
of social aeourity. , 
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services, port trusts, municipalities, building and construction. 
Government departments, and urban commercial concerns 
and shops. On the other hand, all labour employed in 
handicrafts, agriculture, horticulture, fisheries, forestry, 
etc., will have to be mainly covered by social assistance. A 
programme of social security implies that the ultimate targets 
in each case should be the provision of security in respect of 
all the risks which were mentioned in the previous section. 
But in India, it may be neither feasible nor necessary to go 
the wholehog immediately. We should attack the most 
urgent problems first, leaving the others for subsequent solu- 
tion. Our programme of work thus must of necessity be 
gradual and steady in its development, if it is to be success- 
ful in its aims and financially stable and strong. The princi- 
pal measures! which may be considered in connection with 
social insurance are : (1) Health Insurance, (2) Insurance 
against Industrial Disability, (3) Unemployment Insurance, 
r4) Maternity Insurance, (5) Old Age Pensions, Provident 
Funds, Gratuities and Endowment Insurance, (6) Widows’ 
and Orphans ’ Pensions and Survivor’s Insurance, (7) 
Invalidity Pensions, and (8) Funeral Benefit, Likewise, the 
principal measures, which might be adumbrated by social 
assistance, comprise; (1) Unemployment relief, (2) Medical 
assistance, including domiciliary and hospital treatment, 
maternity and child welfare, free sanatoria, leper asylums, 
etc., (3) maintenance of^invalids and aged, and f4) general 
assistance. The programme, in either case, will have to be 
accompanied by positive measures of an ancillary character, 
designed not only to ameliorate the condition of the workers 
but also to keep down the incidence of the various risks with 
which we have to deal. These measures will include: 
(1) Training and rehabilitation, (2) public works and employ- 
ment exchanges, (3) nutrition and housing reform, (4) pre- 
vention of disease and epidemics, (5) prevention of accidents, 
and (6) legislation relating to security of employment and 
wage fixation. Finally, these three parts of the programme, 
vie., social insurance, social assistance and ancillary measures, 
need not be separated from each other in water-tight fashion. 
Administratively, as will- be stated later, they should be as 

.1 Family afiowohees, children's allowances, and grants to 
housewives, whtoh figure in soma foreign sohsSnes, must be 
ruled vOut hsiare. Test Ihese aggravate the popula^n problem of 
the eouniry I 
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far as possible the concern of a single Department or 
Ministry. But even otherwise, there will have to be perforce 
a continuous interrelationship between the three, making it 
possible for workers, under varying circumstances, to avail 
themselves of them all with facility and convenience. 

Of all the various measures wliiclii are urgently lequired 
here, health insurance and medical assistance are probably 
the most important. I In spite of the activities ol the public 
health departments in India, the provision of medical facili- 
ties is still very backward in i elation to tlie total rctjuire- 
ments of the population. In this field, a lrem<mdous amount 
of work is yet to be done, and it is a happy augxiry that the 
recently constituted Health Survey, and I)eveloi»ment 
Committee (under Sir Joseph Bhore’s presidentship) have 
proposed a comprehensive j)ro gram me of medical assistance 
for the masses of India. 'I he finances of the programme 
also will probably be derived practically wholly from the 
public exchequer. In view ol this, it might not be n^'cessary 
to include therein any sickness l)enieiH for the agricul 

tural masses, for various reasons twUich include possibilities 
of financial instability, difficulty of administering the cash 
benefit, etc.}, and hence it can be obviously made a non-contri- 
butory affair, just what social assistance schemes are. On 
the other hand, the need lor cash benefit is greater in the case 
of the industrial worker: for one thing, lie does not enjoy 
the security which his home in the village provides, except 
by constant exodus there ; for another, the cost ol living 
in the town is higher and day-to-day life is impossible with- 
out some income security. The need for casji benefit being 
so pressing in the case of the urban, industiial worker, 
social insurance is belter suited here. It is, therefore, 
appropriate that a health insurance scheme, the final result 
of a series of discussions spread over nearly two decades, 
is now forged in the Labour Department of the Government 
of India. The organisational problems of dovetailing this 
scheme into the bigger health programme for the country as 

^ Sir William Beveridge, queetionedf as to where he would 
make a beginning in applying social seourity In India, stated 
(in his B. B. 6. talk) : On the whole, I think I would begin by 
applying social insurance in India where we began it in this 
country~to sicknesSi to providing income for sickness and treats 
ment for sickness " 
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a whole will, of course, be there, but they are not so 
insuperably difficult. 

The problem of iicaltl) insurance and medical as.sistance is 
closely connected with those of maternity insurance and 
treatment and funeral benefit. In most countries, where 
there are schemes of health insurance, both maternity benefit 
and funeral benefit are incorporated into them. It would be 
convenient to make these benefits parts of the healtli 
insurance schemes in relation to such industrial and semi- 
industrial workers as are covered by it. For those who are 
outside the scope of health insurance, i.e., for the agricul- 
tural masses, maternity treatment only may be given as part 
of the general health programme, while funeral benefit 
(in the absence of a specific contribution by such workers) 
might be ignored, in view of the comparative convenience of 
funerals in villages. 

lutrial Insurance against industrial disability, i.e., against accideftf\’ 
and industrial disease, will be necessary for industrial fthd 
semi-industrial workers. At present, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act provides a coverage which appears to be 
inadequate and umeliable. I do not think that a mere over- 
hauling of the Act will be of any use, for the fundamental! 
defects, including ex cessive litig ation, suppression of acci- 
dents, absence of medical treatment, and absence of any pro-\ 
vision for rehabilitaUon, will still remain. A suggestion has 
been made, on the basis of certain foreign legislation, that 
the machinery of workmen’s compensation might be made 
more effective by requiring employers to insure compulsorily| 
with private insurance companies. In view of the facts, how- 
ever, that insurance companies are often more ruthless liti- 
gants than even employers, that employers would still have 
an interest in siq^pressing accidents so as to get their premia 
feducetl in subsequent years or to obtain rebates, and that 
insurance companies are not the most economical carriers for 
this form of insurance, we may be only perpetuating some 
of the worst evils of the workmen’s compensation law which 
. * are found to be prevalent in India and abroad. In fact, in 

Britain , for the thakers of the social security programme, it 
* has been a great struggle, against the vested interests of insu- 

rance companies and the^^^S»*W«Brr^J|p*!e^ been how best 
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and how quickly these vested interests could be wound up.t 
It would be topsyturvydom to suggest that in India we 
should create (or strengthen) such vested interests and then 
go through the same difficulties which Beveridge and others 
have been facing in Britain. Beveridge has beautifully 
summarised the main arguments against continuing the 
status quo. 't These are : (1.) that the present system rests in 
the last resort upon the threat or the practice of litigation ; 
(2t that no machinery is provided for assisting the employee 
in presenting his claim ; (3) that no complete security is 
afforded for the payment o) compensation ; (4j that the 
system fails to secure the maintenance of necessary income, 
as the lump-sum payment fails to i>rovide any permanent 
source of income; (5) that the costs of administration are 
higher in relation to woikmen’s compensation than they 
need be or than they are in compulsory social insurance ; 
(6j that the inclusion of certain industrial diseases makes 
the fixing of liability on employers particularly inappro- 
priate, as the onset oi disease is often gradual and an 
employee showing symptoms ol an industrial disease may be 
discharged ; and (1) that the present S3rstem has contributetl 
little or nothing to the most important purpose of all, which 
should have come first, namely restoration of the injured 
employee to the greatest possible degree of production and 
earning as soon as possible. To remedy these defects, 
Beveridge proposes a special method of dealing with the 
problem of industrial disability. The remedy proposed is a 
brilliant one and at one stroke puts an end to all litigation, 
evasion and administrative confusion ; for while it stil l recog - 
nise s that the e mployer should be liab le, especially in hazard- 
ous occupations, for payment of compensation, i t abolishe s 
the d istincti on between the accident which is covered by 
workmen's compensation and one which is not. Beveridge 
observes : " If a workman loses his leg in an accident, his 
needs are the same whether the accident occurred in a factory 
or in the street ; if he is killed, the needs of his widow and 
other dependants are the same, however the death occurred. 
Acceptance of this argument and adoption of a flat rate of 
compensation for disability however caused would avoid the 
anomaly of treating equal needs differently and the 

1 See the Bureridge iieiporf, pp. 3Sh4& 

2 Report, pp. 36-7. 
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administrative and legal difficulties of defining just what inju- 
ries were to be treated as arising out of and in the course of 
employment. Interpretation of these words has been a fruitful 
cause of disputes in the past 5 whatever words are chosen, 
difficulties and anomalies are bound to arise. A complete solu- 
tion is to be found only in a completely unified scheme for 
disability without demarcation by the cause of disability." X 
In accordance with this fundamental principle, he proposes a 
special provision for industrial disability. One part of the 
funds required for benefits, pensions and grants in respect of 
industrial accident and disease will be obtained as part of the 
weekly contribution to social insurance; another part will be 
obtained by a levy on employers in industries scheduled as 
being specially hazardous. This plan, as Beveridge rightly 
claims, introduces in a defined fidd the principle of " merit- 
rating ” with the object of giving to employers a financial 
incentive for diminution of accidents and to the Ministry of 
Social Security a basis on which to press for preventive 
measures. In addition, Beveridge hasjproposed the creation of 
.Statutory Associations of employers and workers in the 
scheduled industries for promotion of safety, rehabilitation 
and re-employment, collection of quotas of the levy on the 
industry, etc. 

In this country also we might do well to adopt the princi- 
ple of social insurance as modified by partial employer’s lia- 
bility as basic to the new arrangements. The arguments 
advanced by Beveridge in the case of the British system are 
applicable, a fortiori, in the Indian case. The substitution of 
compulsory company insurance will not remedy the evils at 
all. The only rational plan is to make workmen’s coinpensa- 
tion a part of a unified scheme of social insurance, or, if need 
be, in the beginning, a self-contained social insurance scheme 
covering ail accident and industrial disease. We might also 
adopt the principle of scheduling hazardous industries 
according to the incidence of accident and industrial disease. 
In Britain, Beveridge suggests the scheduling of the follow- 
ing groups : mines, q uarri es, docks, sh ippi ng, const ruct ional 
work and rti^mys, as also some forms of factory work, such 
as woodwork, metal extraction, shipbuilding etc. What 
classes of industries should be scheduled in India is evklently 
a matter for detailed enquiry. . 

,X Cf» ibtAt HP* 38*9 / s#q» 
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The problem of unemployment in India is vast ; in its 
extreme form it includes beggary and destitution. The ques- 
tion must, therefore, arise whether any measures of social 
security could cope with it in an unlimited manner. It is 
obvious that before the unemployment prevailing in the 
country can be dealt with in this way, st eps must be take n 
to r educe it to a .supportable sir. c, i.e., in other words, the 
S tate must make a dr ive for employme nt of all the employ- 
ables. Thi s implies a plan for reconstruc tion of both indus- 
tries and rural occupations with a view to full or maximum 
employment. Presumably such a plan can be regarded as 
implicitly complementary to social security, for in its absence 
social security on a nation-wide scale may well become a dream 
and a costly liability. In fact, unemployment insurance and 
relief, in regard to which the Stale would be bearing a subs- 
tantial share of the financial cost, are themselves calculated 
to goad the Stale to adopt measures for the reduction of 
unemployment. It is in this spirit that the Philadelphia 
Recommendation insists on payment of unemployment irenefit 
“ until suitable employment is offered to the insured person." 
“ The abolition of the time limit pledges the State to pursue 
a vigorous employment policy and establish a highly organi- 
sed employment service.”! 

Initially, however, and until an all-out drive for employ- 
ment materialises, the scope of social security in dealing with 
unemployment might be restricted to certain less ambitious 
ideals, being extended gradually so as to cover wider spheres 
later on. In this connection, we might remember that Bri- 
tain, which was the first country to adopt a major system of 
insurance against unemployment, made a beginning with a 
limited scheme applying to only seven industries and cover- 
ing only 2,250,(XX) workers, while it was equally limited 
in its financial implications. The success or failure of even a 
limited scheme, however, will be no reflection upon the 
intrinsic soundness of its provisions or upon its future pos- 
sibilities, but only upon the general employment policy of 
the country. After all neither unemployment insurance nor 
assistance is an actuarial proposition, implying any inherent 
financial balance present in it ; on the contrary, it is largely 

* I. L O. Report IV (1)— Twentysfacth Session-^iSaqfci/ 
Seoarity, p. 10. 
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an economic affair, th e fortunes of which may d^i>end upon 
the v agaries of trade cycles, localised depressions and mis - 
calculations of economic poHc y. For this reason, therefore, 
the risk of unemployment is eminently a social liability and 
an appropriate object of a social security plan. 

It is confidently hoped by economists as well as politicians 
tliat in the post-war world, which will have such a lot to do 
by way of reconstruction, there need be no trade cycles and , 
such-Uke. It is a trite but commonsense proposition that if 
War could abolish unemployment in order to create wealth 
for the consumption of the engines of destruction, Peace 
could equally well attain the same end to create wealth for 
the consumption of the hungry millions of the world. If the 
peoples of the world have sense enough to act on this 
elementary idea, the problem of unemployment may assume 
insignificant proportions and may be easily manageable 
through insurance and assistance. But, in any case; if 
insurance is the method of dealing with unemployment, one 
need not be unduly frightened by the size of the unemployed 
population in India. For^ insurance would apply only to that 
section of the working population which was already employed 
and which had paid its contributions into the common fund ; if 
frmn amongst this preinously employed section any worker 
becomes unemployed^ he alone will be entitled to unemployment 
benefit, provided he fulfils the necessary conditions, such as those 
relating to the minimum contributions, waiting peri od, m aximu m 
period of benefit etc. Thus the liability of such an insurance 
fund"** is not unlimited. If, moreover, with regard to the 
insured group, the actual percentage of unemployment goes 
on progres.sively falling in relation to the assumed percen- 
tage, the fund is likely to have surpluses from year to year. 
For, it is not the absolute employment at any time, but the 
relative fluctuations in it which will be of consequence to 
the unemployment insurance fund, and the mass of perma- 
nently unemployed workers, like beggars, will not be covered. 

Beyond this, however, the problem is of gargantuan 
proportions. It is impossible to provide for the vast mass 
of permanent unemployment or beggary, even on the basis 
of assistance, unless, of course, the State simultaneously 
undertakes a definite employment drive. 
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These two risks can be conveniently considered together, as 
they have certain common features. In the first place, old 
age is, from the standpoint of .social insurance, a sort of 
invalidity socondly, if invalidity or unemployment comes 
during old age, it becomes almost indistinguishable f rom the 
latter in regard to its consequences ; and thirdly, from the 
actuarial point of view, the provision for old age and that 
for invalidity are generally based upon the same principles 
of precalculation. In India, at present, we have no jirovision 
for either old age or in\’alidity for the largo masses of 
workers. Only in certain foinis of government, municipal 
and commercial services, there are schemes for old age 
pensions for both high-paid an<l low-paid servants. Also, in 
some concerns, there aie sclumes for provident fund oi 
gratuity for workers. In India, owing to the extremely low 
expectation of life, most workers no doulit prefer provident 
funds to old age pensions, but owing to the ab.sence of 
pensions a considerable number of workers have to linger 
on in employment and work beyond the normal age of 
physical officiency. The need to which provident funds 
answer is different from the need which is met by old age 
pensions ; provident funds are a form of investment, old age 
pensions are mainly insurance, in which the risks ol some 
living up to a ripe old age are balanced against those oi 
others dying early. Pi evident funds cannot be of much use 
where old age is long and irk.somc, as the lump sum amounts 
received are generally spent up soon. It is wrong to say, 
therefore, that if there are provident funds there is no case 
for old age pensions , for, tlic latter meet a special risk. 
Nor can it be said that because tlierc are very few old men 
in the country, we need not bother about old age pensions ; 
for. those few w'ho live long must live well, and in any case, 
if the incidence of old age is small, the oo.st of old age 
pensions would be also very low'. This, in fact, is a point 
in favour of old age pensions that, in India, ow'ing to the 
low expectation of life, they are likely to be very cheap. 

The mini mum age at whieli old-age benefit may be claimed 
is fixed in most co untries at 6 5 in the case of men an d 60 i n 
the case of women. In India, the age-limits might be fixed 
slightly lower, say, at 60 f or men ami 55 for wromen. The 
pa3rment of benefit should be made oomUtional upon retire- 
ment from regular work in any gain/nl occepstton, provided 
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of course that the basic benefit is sufficient for subsistence. 
This will also automatically fix the upper age limit for health 
insurance and invalidity pensions. As regards invalidity 
benefit, this should be paid from the date when sickness cash 
benefit ceases and for the whole duration of invalidity up to 
the age at which old age pensions would begin. But if the 
handicapped person is still in possession of sufficient 
strength and skill to do some work indicated to him, no 
benefit should be payable ; also in certain cases, where a 
course of re-training is likely to make the insured fit for work, 
he should be given a temporary invalidity benefit. The cases 
of invalidity, like those of old age, are likely to be few in 
relation to the total number of the insured population, 
although the duration of benefit may be fairly lengthy in 
many cases. It is obvious, that both old age pensions and 
invalidity benefit could be applied to industrial and regulated 
labour only in the beginning. As regards the agricultural 
workers, workers subject to these contingencies will have to 
be covered hy general assistance. 

Death of The contingency for which survivors’ benefits are to be paid 

Breadwinner is the loss of support suffered by the dependants as the 
result of the death of their breadwinner. Provision against 
this can be made by means of (a) survivors’ insurance, appli- 
cable to all dependants, (6) widows' and orphans’ pensions, or 
(c) industrial life assurance. The scope of the first is widest 
and covers, in many countries, not only the widow and child- 
ren, but dependent aged parents and even unmarried wives 
and illegitimate children. The need to provide for survivor 
dependants other than the widow and children arises only 
because the scope of social insurance is still limited to sec- 
tions of the working population," under which survivors may 
not be receiving benefits in virtue of their own insurance. 
In India, the scope being limited in the first instance and 
probably for a very long time, survivors’ insurance is likely 
to be found preferable to widow’s and orph^ans’ pensional of 
a limited kind. Of course, under both types of insurance, 
the principal condition for receiving benefit would be that 
the recipient is not gainfully employed. The draft social 
security recommendation of the I. ,L. O. (Philadelphia Con- 
ference) mainly follows the Beverulge Report in proposing 
that a benefit should be i^aid to a childless widow while she 
is rearranging her life and, in case she is seeking work 
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during her employment.’’ In India, amongst the labouring 
classes in certain parts of the a>untry extra-legal unions are 
very frequent. Th e Havan a Coja^^ence of American States 
Members (1939) accepted the principle that in defining survi" 
vors, such unions should be recognised, and the recommenda- 
tion endorses the view, suggesting that survivors’ benefits 
should be paid to such wives, subject to previous registration 
as dependants. In the case of chiklren, the age limit is 
fixed at 16, (18 in the case of a child continuing his general 
or vocational education). > 

Apart from survivors’ insurance or widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions, in western countries, particularly in Britain, com- 
mercial insurance has cievelopcd its own method of dealing 
with the problem of death of the breadwinner. This method 
is Industrial Assurance. Originating from funeral benefit 
insurance, this has developed into life insurance lot workersi 
Here obviously the worker alone pays contributions in the 
shape of premia of a minute size, pt'nnies, half-pennies, 
threepfence and so on, to collectors of insurance companies, 
and the method is not social but purely commercial insurance. 
In view of the devastating criticism by Beveridge in 
Appendix Dof his Report ot this type of private insinance, 1 
do not see any use in encouraging it in this country. In Bri- 
tain, the main task of Beveridge anil his associates has been 
to devise the best means to wind up industrial assurance with- 
out rousing the opposition of powerful vested interests, and 
even while proposing an Industrial Assurance Board, of a 
tripartite character, he had to effect a compromise with the 
in.suranco companies. It is wrong to suppose, however, that 
in the absence of industrial assurance in Britain, anybody 
would have proposed that commercial insurance of this type 
should be newly started to cope with the problem of death 
of the breadwinner. So far as funeral benefit is concerned, 
it is now to be part of social insurance; that clips the wings 
of private companies substantially. For the rest, provision 
of widows’ and orphans’ pensions has .already done away 
with the need of life insurance for the worker. Only busi- 
ness for “life of another’’ remains. In view of the high costs 
of administration of private industrial assurance, the heavy 
lapsation, and numet'ous other disadvantages attaching to it, 


I /bfef . pp. 9 and 44. 
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particularly in a country like India, and in view of the avaih 
ability of other superior alternatives like survivors’ insu- 
rance (supported by a triple contribution and managed by a 
cheap, centralised machinery on a uniform basis), there is 
no reason why we should create new vested interests in this 
field and thus complicate our future social security pro- 
gramme, If there are already some private companies plying 
in this line they might be allowed to continue their business, 
but no encouragement need be given by the State to them. In fact, 
the experience of private companies in India in this field has 
been anything but liappy and under the new Insurance Act 
several of them have collapsed ruining several thousands of 
poor families. If the experience of Britain is any guide, I do 
not imagine that the situation is likely to be any better here 
in the future. 

Amongst the ancillary measures which would be necessary 
to strengthen the programme of social security, probably 
legislation relating to security of employment and wage 
fixation is the most important. Security of employi|ient for 
the individual worker is the basis of other security measures. 
In India, unfortunately, owing to imperfect labour organisa- 
tion, the worker’s right to work is not yet fully recognised | 
he can be dismissed lightheartedly any time under any 
pretext, whether tlie worker be permanent, temporary or 
badlin Of course, in certain industries, by agreement or by 
court decisions, Standing Orders have been adopted in this 
connection, providing a measure of employment security, 
but the large masses of workers can never be sure of their 
jobs. Tliis is a matter, therefore, requiring urgent attention. 
Apart from this, if the worker is expected to make his 
contribution to social insurance and also if the incidence of 
disease and disability is to be kept down, he must be first 
assured of a reasonable income. This means that it will be 
necessary to have minimum-wage fixing machinery in each 
industry. For facilitating unemployment insurance, Employ* 
ment Exchanges also will have to be created for all the 
types of workers to be covered by such insurance. It may be 
noted here that already Government of India have started 
employment exchanges in certain important cities for skilled 
and ^emi-skilled technical personnel. This machinery needs 
to b^ further' expanded so as to cover all types of workers 
covereti by unemployment insurance. Moreover, for obvious 
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reasons, at present the registration at the exchanges is 
voluntary for the worker, but when unemployment insurance 
is started, the registration will have to be compulsory. In 
addition to employment exchanges, unemployment insurance 
necessitates the establishment of centres for training and 
re-training of workers with a view to rehabilitation. This 
is necessary in order to minimise the burden on the fund 
and also to increase the industrial mobility of labour. Like- 
wise, in India much of the misery of labour and its low 
standard of health arc (hic to extremely batl conilitions of 
housi^. In the post-war period, more and more attention will 
no doubt be paid to this as])ect of social security ; for, better 
housing conditions will help to reduce the incidence of sick- 
ness and hence the burden on health insurance funds. Reform 
of the workers’ nutrition is another kindred subject which 
requires immediate "attention. Finally, appropriate steps 
will have to be taken to reduce the incidence of accident and 
disease by preventive and safety measures enforceil rigorously 
through an efficient inspection staff. 


Fiuondti 

Oriam»ation 

ofSocMi 

SmeuarUif 


In conformity with the universal trend in this regard, the 
financial organisation to be adopted in India should, I think, 
be centralised and unified in its character. Centralisation 
and unification are essential for reasons mainly of financial 
safety and soundness ; for, the underlying principle of insu- 
rance is the “pooling of risks." As Beveridge so cogently 
puts it : —I 


“ There is here an issue of principle and practice on 
which strong arguments can be advanced on each side by 
reasonable men. But the general tendency of public 
opinion seems clear In accord with that view, the propo- 

sals of the Report mark another step forward to the 
development of State insurance as a new type of human 
institution, differing both from the former methods of 
preventing or alleviating distress and from voluntary 
insurance. The term ‘social insurance’ to describe this 
institution implies both tliat it is compulsory and that men 
stand together with their fellows.’’ 

Apart from the question of “pooling of risks,” under a 
system of social insurance, the State will play a predominant 


t Report, p. 13. 
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part hy way of financial participation, Jegislatipn and adminis- 
trative regulation* This will involve major questions of 
policy affecting the various aspects of social security and its 
accompaniments, which can be best tackled in a co-ordinated 
manner. This means that Social Security must have a separate 
budget of its own. The purpose of social security budgeting 
is thus explained by an I. L. O. exp ert: -I 

''Social budgeting sets forth the costs of a true social 
economy* These costs are not new but, in the main, take 
the place of former charges, which existed before the 
introduction of the social security programme and were 
a heavy and unregulated burden weighing, as chance 
dictated, on local authorities ami benevolent institutions, 
private charity, or on the groups least able to bear them. 
This lack of system in the spreading of losses meant an 
unmeasured sacrifice of the physical strength and moral 
fibre of the nations and entailed losses which were aggrava- 
ted by the vicious circle of sickness and destitution.** 

The Inter-American Committee on vSocial Security (in their 
Provisional IhdleUn No, 3) state : — 

"Social security calls for its independent budget. A. 
certain proportion of the national income is earmarked for 
the social security services, so that it can be counted upon 
for long-range planning. The distribution of expenditure 
over the different items is reviewed from time to time, and 
biostathstics show their comparative efficiency. Readjust- 
ments are made according to the dictates of a social 
strategy which directs the strongest pressure against 
poverty's key positions. The social security budget, 
explained by popular reports, makes evident to the contri- 
butor and the taxpayer just what is being done with his 
money iuid what returns in cash and kind are obtained. 
No matter how the budget is financed, by contributions or 
ta:ices, cycryone must be made aware of the cost of social 
security aqd enabled to judge its worth.” 

The financing of social security will consist of two 
parts mainly: the sociaUnsurance side, and the social assis. 
tancCcSide. The f<)rm;er will be financed out of the funds 

1 Oswald Stein, in an article, ''Butldihg Social Security^' in 
ibe Mbour Septaihl?er I$41; p» 250* 
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all these years. The suggestion does not, however, imply 
that in actuality, the power should be concentrated wholly 
in the hands of the Centre. In practice, it would be quite 
feasible to erect regional, provincial and local parts of the 
national machinery in which at various stages Provincial 
Governments (and Indian States) as well as local bodies are 
associated with the programme in various ways. In parti- 
cular, it is necessary that the legislation should be made 
applicable uniformly throughout India. This question of 
uniformity is a vexed one. That differential conditions 
between Provinces and States in regard to labour are likely 
to hamper industrial development and also prove pernicious 
in their effect upon labour is undoubtedly true. The 
problem indeed goes beyond tlie immediate question of 
social security, but the future constitution makers would cer- 
tainly have to face it in an iconoclastic spirit, if programmes 
like the present one are to have any chance of success. 

Condamon To conclude, then, the programme of social security in 
India should be centralised in regard to administration and 
finance, gradual in its conception, compulsory, contributory 
(in a large measure), well-co-ordinated, and controlled and 
managed by the State in collaboration with the other parties 
vis., employers and workers. A sound and well-integrated 
programme of social security will contribute mucli to ease 
the transition from war to peace economy, which is a slow 
process ; what is more, it will prevent social disorder and 
social dissension by effecting an early and effective com- 
promise between the apostles of self-interest and those of 
human rights. In doing this, it will harness? and \itilise the 
well-known techniques of insurance and assistance, which as 
Mr. Cliurcliill once remarked, '' bring the magic of averages 
to the rescue of millions.*' 
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Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service 


Maj. Jones speaks with authority on the 
subject as he has been actively associa- 
ted with the Separatory work in con- 
nection with the Workmens State 
Insurance Bill and being a doctor him- 
self knows that the provision of an 
ample health co%fer to the Indian Labour 
is a gigantic task. He is deeply consci- 
ous of the defects in the Bill, but rightly 
feels that the main thing is a begiming 
where nothing existed before. It just 
touches the fringe of the problem but at 
the same time opens out an entrandsig 
vista sociaf fessibiUHes , 
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HEALTH INSURANCE is ^ integral'part of soekJ ins ur- 

ance. In its narrower concept insurance 

be insurance against sockl <»lamity as affecting the individttal. 

incapaciuting acddCTt, nnsanplfiyaient, ol^^age, 
and pQXerty, are evils which are capable of being comba^d 
by a scheme of insurance, in which contributions from in- 
dividuals comprising a social or economic unit form a 
central fund, from which social calamities arising in indivi- 
dual contributors can be alleviated. In other words, the risk 
to individuals is spread among the constituent members of 
the social or economic group. 

Social Insurance must be distinguished from mere s ocia l 
legis latio n. In India, as indeed in most other countries, 
social legislation preceded social insurance measures. jThe 
f Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the various Provincial 
! Maternity Benefit Acts, may be cited as examples, but since 
these measures were based on definition of the responsibility 
of the employer towards his workers, they were not really 
measures of social insurance. 

It is very doubtful whether, as some writers have suggest- 
ed, compujsory, insurance against sickness possesses the 
greatest social interest. For workers in India sickness is 
probably not the greatest economic risk. That doubtful 
honour must be assigned to poverty due to the imperfect 
economic development of the country, and resultant lack of 
remunerative employment. Insurance against s ickness , 
however, is capable of more clear cut methods of application, 
and health insurance is, therefore the easiest aspect of social 
insurance to apply, particularly in a country the economic 
and social development of which is rudimentary. For this 
reason, hea lth in sucaasfi has been the first stage of social 
insurance in most countries, and in this respect India has 
been no exception. 

The initial spark of health insurance appeared in India in 
1927. In that year certain re^mmendations of the inter- 
national Labour Office were considered by ,tfie Governtpent 
of India, and attention was direct^ to t|ie , possibility of 
appljittg the principles pf that 
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is, to providing workers with an income during periods of 
non-earning due to illness, and to providing free medical 
treatment to sick insured persons. For various reasons, 
into which it is not necessary to enquire here, the Govern- 
ment decided that a health insurance scheme was not 
possible in the cx)nditions then obtaining in India. 

In 1930-31 the Royal Commission of Labour made out a 
strong case for health insurance in India, and outlineti a 
scheme. Preliminary enquiries were made, but eventually, 
as there seemed to be a lack of expressed demand, the 
matter was allowed to lapse. 

By 1940 interest in the subject had become revived, and at 
the First Conference of Labour Ministers it was decided to 
obtain the views of Provincial Governments, and of 
employers and workers Associations. The result of this 
enquiry was that all the parties concerned acceptetl the 
principle of sickness insurance, to be financed by compul- 
sory contributions. 

By 1942 the rather nebulous ideas which had obtained 
heretofore had become more crystallised. At the Third 
Conference of Labour Ministers a tentative scheme was 
submitted by the Government of India to serve as a basis of 
discussion, and it was agreed that a draft sickness insurance 
scheme should be prepared to apply to workers in the cotton, 
jute, and heavy engineering industries. 

Following this Conference the Government of India 
apiwinted Professor B. P. Adarkar to prepare a report on 
a scheme of health insurance for Indian industrial workers. 
Professor Adarkar’s Report was published in August, 1944, 
and with its publication the institution of a health insurance 
scheme in India was placed on a much more solid foundation. 
The report deals very comprehensively with the implications 
of health insurance in India, and is one of the most signifi- 
cant publications dealing with social measures in India which 
has yet been published. 

The report has formed the basis of developments in health 
insurance in India up to date, which culminated in the publi- 
cation of the Workmen’s State Insurance Bill, which was 
submitted to the Legislature iu November, '^946. lu the 
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preparation of this Bill, the suggestions of Professor 
Adarkar were adopted in the main, although there have been 
various additions and amendments to his original proposals. 
The most important of the amendments has been in the 
classes of workers for whom cover was proposed. The 
original intention of restricting the scheme to workers in 
the three industries of cotton, jute, and heavy engineering 
has been abandoned, and the scope of the proposed legis- 
lation enlarged by including all workers in perennial 
factories in India. 

A very important feature of the proposed legislation is the 
inclusion of cover against sickness and accident arising as a 
result of and in the course of employment, to be met from 
the Central Insurance Fund instead of being paid by indivi- 
dual employers as previously. 

Various other important decisions have been taken since 
Professor Adarkar submitted his original proposals. 
Perhaps, the most important single decks ion was with regard 
to the inclusion for benefit of workers who develop tubercu- 
losis. This question was raised in a note on Professor 
Adarkar’s Report prepared by Messrs. M. Stack and R. Rao of 
the International Labour Office, in which it was suggested 
that among the risks covered should be sickness (exclud- 
ing tuberculosis) ”. This suggestion was strenuously 
contested by the present writer* It was agreed that the 
inclusion of tuberculosis, and indeed any other chronir. 
diseases, would adversely affect the available fund, but it 
was stressed that the exclusion of any specific disease was 
completely at variance with the general principles of health 
insurance, and that a sickness insurance scheme wliich did 
not cover tuberculosis, especially in a country where 
tuberculosis in industrial areas is a special problem, 
would be a mere travesty. If restriction of the scope of the 
scheme were necessitated for financial reasons, such res- 
triction should be made by limiting the benefits as a whole, 
and not by excluding specific diseases. The view was ulti- 
mately accepted by the Government of India, and the present 
Bill covers all forms of sickness, 

fpf Apart from the Workmen’s State Insurance Bill, work has 
been carried out with the object of instituting a scheme of 
social insurance for Indian Seamen, which would inidude 
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health insurance. A report on the subject was originally 
prepareti by Professor Adarkar, and in December 1945 a 
joint Report on a Schem* of Social Insurance for Indian 
Seafarers was submitted to the Government of India by 
Professor Adarkar and Dr. Laura Bodmer of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The scheme is a comprehensive one 
— the proposed benefits comprising medical care, an<l various 
cash benefits in case of employment injury, sickness, death 
resulting from employment injury, unemployment, old age, 
and death not resulting from employment injury. The 
scheme is still under consideration, and no Bill lias yet been 
submitted to the Legislature. 

The Workmen’s State Insurance Bill, which is at present 
before the Legislature, aims at providing a scheme of health 
insurance for about 2 \ million workers in perennial factories 
in India. The scheme, which is a compulsory and contribu- 
tory one wi ll he administeretl by a Central Boar d, and will 
be financed from a Central In.surance Fund to be built up out 
of contributions by employers, workers, and the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

The scheme proposes that the Central Board should take 
over the present Workmen’s Compensation Act so far as 
compensation for workers injure<l in the course of their 
employment, or suffering from scheduled industrial disease.^ 
is concerned. That is, in the case of employment injury 
etc., the worker will claim compensation from the insurance 
fund, instead of from his employer as previously. The 
amount of the employer’’s share of the weekly contribution 
has been fixed accordingly. 

The final apportionment of contributions from the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments has yet to be 
decided by negotiation, but the tentative ratio of apportion- 
ment of contributions to the fund is approximately as 
follows ; — 

Employers 5i per cent 

Workers 27' per cent 

Provincial Governments 14 per cent 

Central Government 8 per cent 

It will be observed that the total contribution from State 
funds is about 22. per cent which is about the same as the 
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contribution from State funds to the Nationai HealUi 
Insurance Fund in the United Kingfdom. 


and Warherd 


Wedds 


The weekly contributions to be paid by employers and 
workers are shown below. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Group of workmen 

' Work- 
men’s con- 
tribution 
(recover- 
fd>le from 
workmen) 

Employ- 
er’s con- 
tribution ' 

Total con- 
tribution 
(work- 
men’s and 
employer’s 
contri- 
bution) 

Workmen whose average j 
daily wages are below j 

Rs. a. p. 

[ 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

10 annas 

Workmen whose average 
daily wages are 10 as. 
and above but below 

Nil 

0 5 6 

0 5 6 

Re. Ih 

Workmen whose average 
daily wages are Re. 1|-J 
and above but below 

0 10 

0 6 0 

0 7 0 

Rs. 1181- 

Workmen whose average 
daily wages are Rs. 1/8 
and above but below 

0 2 0 

0 7 0 

0 9 0 

Rs. 2/- 

Workmen wliose average 
daily wages arc Rs. 2 
and above but below 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

Rs. 3/- 

Workmen whose average 
daily wages are Rs. 2)- 
and above but below 

0 6 0 

0 12 0 

12 0 

Rs. 3/- 

0 8 0 

10 0 

18 0 


It will be observed that contributions are graded in sijc 
groups according to the average daily wage of the workers 
concerned. This will probably lead to some practical diffi- 
culties in administration. In the United Kingdom the 
workers’ contribution does not vary with earnings and this 
makes the problem of collection of contributions much 
easier. In India, however, the normal wage rates are »o low 
that to ffic a single rate of contribution would be impr«actica- 
ble, since workers in the lower wage groups woidd be unable 
to pay a contribution larg^ enough to ensure the 
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stability of the fund as a whole. There, therefore, seemed 
no alternative to making the contribution variable, and to 
weight the contribution in those wage groups from which 
higher contributions were possible. The same principle has 
been followed in fixing the employers’ contribution. It will 
be seen that workers in receipt of a daily wage of less than 
10 annas will pay nothing. 

The principle of varying rates has also been applied to the 
payment of sickness cash benefit, which will bear a fixetl 
relation to the normal earnings of the insured person. 

The following benefits will be available for insured 
persons ; — sickness cash benefit ; maternity benefit ; medical 
benefit ; and disablement benefit. 

Provided not less than 17 weekly contributions have been 
paid during the period of 6 months preceding the claim a 
workman certified sick and incapable of work will receive 
appro:itimately half his normal wages for 8 weeks in any 
continuous period of 12 months. No sickness cash benefit 
will be paid during an initial waiting period of three days. 
During treatment as an in-patient in a hospital sickness cash 
benefit will be reduced by half, but will not be less than 
4 annas per day. 

Provided a woman worker has paid not less than 26 weekly 
contributions during a continuous period of 12 months 
immediately preceding the week in which she is confined, or 
in which she gives notice of pregnancy, she will be eligible 
for maternity benefit at the rate of 12 annas per day for 
12 weeks, of which not more than 6 weeks, can be claimed 
before confinement. Confinement is defiped as “ labour 
resulting in the issue of a living child, or labour after 
23 weeks of pregnancy resulting in the issue of a child 
whether alive or dead ”. 

Responsibility for the actual provision of medical benefit 
is placed upon the Provincial Governments. The benefit will 
consist of medical care and treatment, with free provision of 
the necessary drugs etc., and will be available either in the 
form of visits to the home of the insured person, or by way 
of out-patient treatment at a hospital or dispensary, or as an 
in-<patieRt in a .recognised hospital. In-patient treatment 
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will only be provided for insiired persons who are entitlaJ to 
sickness cash benefit. Home or out-patient treatment, how- 
ever, will be provided so long as the worker continues to be 
insured, and for three months after. 

This is only payable in case of employment injury or in- 
capacity due to scheduled industrial disease. In general, it 
consists of half pay for the period of disability and certain 
compensation to relatives in case of death. 

Since the greater part of the cost of the health insurance 
services will be met from individual contributions, insured 
persons and employers will certainly expect treatment on a 
higher level than the dispensary treatment at present 
provided for the mass of the population. 

The corner-stone of the provision of medical benefit will 
be the insurance dispensary. In areas where there is a large 
insured population it is hoped to set up special dispensaries 
which will be staffed by full-time insurance medical dfficers, 
each of whom will be responsible for the treatment of not 
more than 2000 insured persons. It is anticipated that this 
will mean that no doctor will have to see and treat more than 
60 patients a day, which should ensure that he will be able 
to devote sufficient time to each patient to make a proper 
clinical examination. 

After a little time each insurance doctor should become 
familiar with his group of patients as individuals. This 
means that if the possibilities of the scheme are exploited to 
the full, the doctors will be in a position to advise their 
patients with regard to their health, instead of merely treat- 
ing their diseases as they arise. The significance of this 
can hardly be over-estimated ; in fact, it wotild probably be 
no exaggeration to say that it marks the inauguration of an 
entirdy new concept of medical care so far as India is 
concerned. 

Special hospitals for the ih-patient treatment of insured 
persons will probably not be possible in the initial stages of 
the working of the scheme, nor indeed would they be 
ailvisable. It is hoped, however, that front the outset 
Provincial ntedical authorities will: be able to accord some 
degree of priority of admission to insured persons^ As the 
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Provincial hospital services develop in accordance with their 
post-war planning, and more hospital beds become available, 
it should become possible to ensure that insured persons 
will be able to gain admission to hospital whenever their 
clinical condition demands it. 


fCfYrfTVfrV f md keeping of clinical records of sickness, and the 


Reeordini of 
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preparation of proper statistics, has hitherto been almost 
unknown in Indian industrial practice. The lack of amjrate 
information with regard to sickness incidenre in Indian 
industry was one of the major difficulties in fixing the 
amount of contributions, and the rates ol cash benefits under 
the scheme. Special attention lias therefore Iseen devoted to 
the maintenance of records of sickness incidence. 


It is considered that the iiest way of maintaining clinical 
records would be by a system of medical record envelopes 
containing consecutive meilical record cards foi eacli insured 
person. In this way, a permanent record of the health of 
each individual insuretl person will always be available for 
the guidance of his doctor. The same card can be used to 
furnish statistics of the health of the insured population. 
For the latter purpose it is proposed that in addition to the 
diagnosis, the insurance doctor shall be responsible for 
entering on the card at the time of treatment a group classi- 
fication of diagnosis. For this purpose it has been necessary 
to devise a system of classification of diseases which will bo 
suitable for the purpose, and which whilst capable of being 
maintained by relatively unskilled and untrained persons, 
will give sufficient information with regard to the prevalent 
conditions in any insurance area to permit of a more detailed 
investigation if deemed necessary. A classification of 
diseases into 19 maiu groups has therefore been devised, 
and it is believed that by this method each insurance dis- 
pensary will be able to furnish a quarterly statement of the 
number of working days lost in each disease classification 
group. 1 

The possibility of a more elaborate classification, for the 
preparation of which medical record cards would be 


1 For further Information see Indian Modioal Gazetta VoJ. 
LXXXII, No. 2 paqe 88-91. " Siakneaa Ahaasioeiam and record- 
ing in Indian Industrial EstabliabmBUia '* by E. Lloyd Jones, 
MO., (ViotO. Major. LM.S. (E.a 
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forwarded to the Centre for com{4ete statistical analysis, has 
been examined, but it has been concluded that such a statis- 
tical procedure, whilst no doubt of great value, , is beyond the 
realm of practicability in the present stage of development. 

The information which will be available under the present 
proposal will be sufficient to give a general indication of 
health conditions in any given area, and it is envisaged that 
in areas showing a high incidence of any particular group of 
diseases, it will be possible to send special investigators to 
examine the facts in greater detail on the actual ground. 

Although the Workmen’s State Insurance Bill is well 
mens nCf rife conceived, and when it is put into operation will mark a 
Insaranee BSl great advance in social legislation in India, it has many 
defects and limitations, which are fully appreciated by those 
who were responsible for its preparation, but whicli in the 
present rudimentary stage of economic development in India, 
are probably unavoidable. 

The most obvious weakness of the Bill is that it caters for 
such a small proportion of the population. It is true that 
other measures for the betterment of the health of other 
sections of the industrial working population are either in 
operation or are contemplated, such as for example the 
Coal Mines Welfare Scheme, which is providing medical 
care, improved housing, and other social measures, from a 
fund derived from a cess on coal output.^ Proposals for 
legislation to standardise medical care on tea plantations are 
also well advanced. But all these measures will not affect 
more than say 2 per cent of the total population of India. 

Closely allied with this defect is the fact that the proposed 
scheme makes no provision for the metlical care of the 
fam ilies n f. insured persons. Only the workers themselves 
will benefit directly. It is thus apparent that the scheme is 
one which is very limited in its application. 

Another grave weakness is that cover for s ickpess cash 
benefit ceases after 8 weeks, even if the insured person is in 
full benefit at the time of "making the initial claim. This 
means that the cover afforded against any complaint which 
is likely to be long-standing is very limited indeed. 

Even so j'ar as the benefits ac^ally ftropc^ed go there are 
weakaesses. There is no provisibti~for convalesceht haihe 
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benefit, dental benefit, or sanatorium benefit for insured 
persons who develop tuberculosis. Indoor hospital treat- 
ment is included as a benefit under the scheme, but the 
existing facilities for indoor hospital treatment are very 
defective. Provincial hospitals are inadequate to meet the 
needs of the population, and it is doubtful if the funds 
available under the scheme will be sufficient to cope with any 
large scale schemes of hospital building and development. 

ContUamon These limitations of the Workmen’s State Insurance Bill 
are not mentioned in any spirit of carping criticism. The 
Government of India were placed in a very difficult dilemma. 
Whether to embark on an extensive and comprehensive 
scheme in which the possibility of failure would be ever 
present, or whether to embark on a scheme limited in scope 
and application, which would be fairly certain of success, and 
which would be capable of enlargement both in scope of 
benefits, and in the mass of population to whom those 
benefits would be afforded. They have chosen the second of 
the two alternatives and it seems indisputable that their 
decision has been a wise one. The present scheme limited 
in scope as it is, is a well tlefined and well conceived entity, 
which is certainly capable of early fulfilment, and which is 
also capable of unlimiteil expansion as the financial stability 
of the initial portion of the project becomes assured. 
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When everybody talks, rather glibly, of 
“ INDUSTRIALISATION" and many 
politicians and political ideologists pro- 
ject industrialisation as the one instru- 
ment of the millennium they promise for 
the benefit of the underfed masses — it is 
just round the comer, you see — it does 
one good to have some home-truths, by 
way of prophylaxsis,from an economist 
of standing. 

Professor P. J. Thomas teUs us that 
the feasibility of rapid industrialisation 
is rather exaggerated, that mdttstrialisa- 
tion, without a broad-based economic 
reconditioning is not an unmixed blessing, 
that mechanisation is only possible in a 
limited sphere and at a discriminatory 



pace!' that kw Irvmg stamd»rds dtpftqi tht inUrmi 
market, that decentralisation is not only possible but 
essential, that free Atdia has to bank not solely on 
industrialisation but agricultural development and 
expansion of tertiary services amt diat India's prob- 
lem is not one of'‘ Full Employntent” as it is under- 
stood in the West but of “ Fuller Employment " and 
greater producHmty leading to “Higher Living 
Standards" . It is refreshing to be told all Ms, 
specially when it is realised, as Professor Thomas has 
indicated, that an economically depressed India 
depresses the world. 
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THE most urgent problem of free India is to inkpVo^ the 
economic well-being of the poverty-stricken masses of this 
country. The common man in India is not hankering after 
high living standards ; he is only striving for meeting his 
bare physical needs regarding food, clothing and house-room. 
If these needs are not soon met, there may be disillusion- 
ment and worse consequences may follow. 

Employment is the crux of this economic problem. For 
attaining reasonable living standards, steady incomes are 
needed, and incomes have to be earned by employinent. 
Viewed from another angle, in order that reasonable living 
standards may be attained, inuch mo re of goods and services 
are essential. These must be provided by internal produc- 
tion or imports. In either case, therefore, employment is 
the prime factor. 

The actual position in India bears this out. Today, we 
produce, in India, only a fraction of the total quantity of 
goods required for maintaining reasonable standards of 
living. The explanation is not far to seek. Equally meagre 
is the employment available, both in quantity and quality. 
As is well known, large numbers of people in the country are 
unemployed and much larger numbers under-employed. 
Especially in rural areas most agricultural workers have no 
regular employment for many months in the year, as many 
as hve or six months in some tracts. According to one 
estimate there are 40 million people unemployed in India. 
This is merely an over-estimate if we take note of the fully 
Unemployed ; it can only be an under-estimate if the in^e- 
quately "employed are also included. Whatever it be, it is 
cerfaiti that a great deal of labour is remaining unemployed 
and thus wasted. An equally important factor is that evmi 
when fully employed, workers are unable to earn adequate 
incomes as the productivity of their labour is rather low. In 
this way, we have in this country inadequate incomes ‘W»d 
miserable living standards. India is not deheient in ^^ial 
resources ; but only if those are worked up eltectivdy eotdd 
l^odiiettoa and income be adequate. This has not been &e 
case, and consequently under-production and low stanthtrds 
living have been the result. 
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What is the way out ? Wc want much fuller (and more 
productive) employment and larger production : both really 
come to the same thing. ‘ Full employment a term familiar 
in the West, has sometimes been suggested as the remedy 
for the state of things above described. But this term must 
be used cautiously, because in the economist’s jargon it 
means the ironing out of cyclical fluctuations in employment. 
Unemployment in the industrialised Western countries is 
largely a cyclical phenomenon, i.e. it arises during the down- 
swing of the trade cycle when production and demand fall 
away. Lord Keynes introduced the idea of counteracting 
such cyclical trends by the timely use of investment. In this 
way, a state of full employment is sought to be created by 
the deliberate action of the public authority. The conditions 
in India are not analogous. In recent years, it is true, Itulia 
has also been affected by the cycHc.rl trends oi the West ; 
we, too, went through unprecedented depression in the early 
'thirties. But our major problem is not such cyclical un- 
emfdoyment, but a chronic unemployment resulting from a 
persistently low level of economic activity. This malady 
must be tackled in quite a tlifferent way, i.e. by creating 
fresh employment, and thus making employment more pro- 
ductive. Absolute increase of employment is necessary in 
our case, and not giving work to those temporarily un- 
employed. We may describe our problem as one of 
fuller and more productive employment. 

The difference notetl above is not merely in name but in 
stark realities. In the highly industrialised Western coun- 
tries the apj^aratus of production is such as to normally 
employ all the available labour. But at times, due to in- 
stabilities in demand and other factors, production falls off, 
and with it employment, too. If the fall in demand can 
somehow be counteracted, say by public works activity by 
Government and by other bodies, the demand and thereby 
production can be maintained. But in India unemployment 
has been perennial, because there is even normally no 
adequate work.for tlie adults of ntost rural tracts, and even 
in the more favoured tracts, only in special seasons is there 
adequate employment. Therefore, new equipment has to be 
created whether in industry or improved' agriculture, so 
that fuller employment may be provided. This would not 
only require a considerable amount of capital goods but also 
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more ex ten siv e marke ts within the country or outside, so that 
goods produced may be disposed bT' at a reasonable price. 
In other words, organised activity of a pioneering character 
has to be set on foot if tlie chronic unemploynient of rural 
areas is to be effectively remedied. The technique fot this 
has to be fundamentally different from that employed against 
cyclical unemployment. 

It is also necessary to clarify another important point. If 
the raising of living standards is the objective, it is not 
enough to see that labour is fully employed, it is also 
necessary that the employment provided should be such as to 
lead to an adequate product per head, whether in goods or 
services so that the worker may have adequate real income, 
i.e. enough of goods and services, to make up a reasonable 
living standard. This depends on, the efficiency of the 
labour provided, i.e. the nature of tlie technique used. Ply, 
ing a bullock cart, or spinning on charka or weaving on the 
handloom nray give employment for the whole year round 
and yet the product resulting from such labour may b^ so 
hiadequate that worker’s living stamlard has to be low in 
spite of his hard labour for long hours. On the other hand 
by plying a lorry, by using a .spinning machine, by weaving 
on a powerloom, the product can be considerably increased. 
This will not only lead to an abundance of goods for con-^ 
sumption in the country, but also ensure a higher living 
standard for the worker himself. Thus, while in India Rttd 
China a cultivator or weaver has to work hard for, long hoQis 
to eke out a bare subsistence, the farm worker and miff 
operative in America or even Japan are able to earn enough 
for a good living standard by doing comparatively easy 
■rtrbrk for a few hours a day. Therefore full employment bn 
a crude production technique will not .solve the problem bf 
raisiijg. living standards in India. Employment has to be not 
only fuller .but more productive. 

Pursuing the above line of reasoning, and enchanted by 
the prospect of immediately raising Ihdng standards raiJid 
industrialization has been tirged for India, almost ab a 
panacea for all her economic ills. But there are serio^ 
biis^cISs to industrialization proceeding at a rapid ymcel 
if ' by some clever action iriduStrialtzatibn can ; be 
quiCken'iEd, it will hot solve the problem ‘of utiemptoymbnit, 
ibsWad' it iffiay 'aggravate it, at least for a time; 
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Till lately the feasibility of rapid industrialization was 
taken for granted, because India’s resources were rather 
over-estimated and exaggerated importance was given to 
India’s large labour force and wide potential markets within 
the country. But lately after some practical experience, and, 
especially, as a result of many industrialists going abroad, 
better sense has dawned. The fact is that before 1942, our 
industrialists were interested chiefly in producing the con- 
sumption goods which used to be largely imported formerly. 
We have not taken the trouble to build up the basic indus- 
tries essential for general industrial advance and the 
technical skill necessary for complicated industrial processes. 
Even in America with its vast resources, it took a long time 
to build up the “ know-how ” essential for the more advanced 
types of production. In many ways, difficulties are greater 
now than before the war. The more intricate types of 
machinery, which have to be imported, cannot be obtainetl 
immediately owing to the dearth of such capital goods all 
the world over. The simpler machine tools can indeed be 
made in India, but it would be many years before this 
country will be in a position to manufacture the more com- 
plicated machine tools. 

India has indeed large resources, but to say that they are 
abundant, having regard to our large population, is rather 
an exaggeiation. As for the largeness of the internal 
market, it can only be a delusion for a good long time to 
come, seeing that the actual demand for gootls will for long 
be limited by the persistently low living standards of the 
masses. In Western countries workers have long been 
accustomed to fairly high living standards, and once the 
income is provided living standards are maintained. In 
India, experience shows that merely by providing an income 
living standards will not rise ; the income may be wasted in 
various ways, and may not raise the living standards of the 
workers. 

Further, to assume that workers’ income would increase 
tremendously by industrialization is too optimistic. Incomes 
flow from enaployment. If industry could absorb large 
numbers of the under-employed workers, who now obtain 
meagre incomes, things may be all right. But the rapid 
introduction of mechanized methods in a country like India 
may Increase unemployment rather than diminish it. The 
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significance of this point is not often appreciated, and it calls 
for some notice. 

An essential characteristic of modern mechanised industry 
is the meagre demand for labour which it creates. Mass 
production needs much capital but little human labour. In 
the U.S.A. manufacturing production increased approximate- 
ly fifteen times between 1870 and 1938, but the number of 
wage earners rose only 4 to 5 times and man-hours only 
2 to 3 times. In India too, if industrialization is pu'rsuedon 
up-to-date technical methods, the net addition to employment 
cannot be large. All our heavy^ industries together may not 
require more than 500,000 labourers for some time to come. 
India needs machine tools and road rollers ; but they can be 
manufactured by a few hundred skilled technicians. The 
large quantities of fertilizers required for the extensive 
agricultural acreage of India can be produced by employing 
about 2000 workers. 

Actual experience in India, in recent years, confirms this 
view ; India lia.s .succeeded in producing in her mills pearly 
all the cotton textiles which formerly figured as the biggest 
item in her imports. This has given employment to about 
500,000 workers in textile mills ^ but at the same time this 
has caused serious unemployment and misery among the 
6,000,000 handloom workers ami the much larger number of 
spinners. Although India had even before the war succeed- 
ed in producing at home nearly all her textiles, iron and 
steel, sugar, etc., hardly 2 million workers had found employ- 
ment in organized industry. At this rate, we may need 
only about 3 million workers to produce all our requirements 
of capital and consumption goods, and even this number will 
be much too superfluous if our production per man-hour 
attains to anything like the American or even the Japa>nese 
level. But India has over 13 millions of handicrafts-workers 
to provide for, not to speak of the tens of millions of idle 
rural workers sought to be diverted into industry. If, 
similarly, Indian agriculture also is placed on a technically 
efficient basis the demand for rural workers will greatly fall 
and thus unemployment on a colossal scale may result. 

It is perhaps the employment-killing aspect of mechanised 
industry that has given sujport to ^e Gandhian {dati of 
eschewing all machinery and sticking to haadksirafts.. No 
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doubt, somethin}? like full employment can be attained in 
this way, but it will not enable us to expand production 
adequately, nor maintain livinj? standards at tolerable levels. 
It will also produce har<l muscular strain for men and 
drudgery for women, and miserable living conditions for 
both. Our aim must be to utilise machinery for maximis- 
ing production, but at the same time provide for the fullest 
employment of work<*rs. This aim has greatly been achieved 
in the industriaJizi'tl Western »‘ountries. Let us see how. 

There is a wron}> id<'a prevalent that indxistry is the main 
source of emidoyment in advanced countries. This is 
absolutely untrue as can be seen from the followinj* table, 
which groups workea's undei larimaay (agricultural), secondary 
industry and miningi and tertiaiy (trade, tiansport and 
services) workers : 

Proportioti of Different Classes of Employment 
in certain countries 


U.K. -1936) 

Primary 

... 4 . 9 ’ 

Secondary 

42.0 

Tertiary 

53.1 

U.S.A. (1937) 

... 25.4 

28.8 

45.8 

France (1934 1 

... 24.5 

40.0 

35.5 

Japan I930i 

. . . .50.3 

19.7 

30.0 

India (1931) 

... 72.0 

15.0 

13.0 


It may be seen from the above table that the proportion 
of workers engaged in industry is small in most advanced 
countries (42 % includ ing bui Iding —in the U.K., and 28,8% in 
the U.S.A.). Much larger proportions of workers are engaged 
in tertiary occupations like trade, transport and other 
services. The proportion is as high as 54% in the United 
Kingdom. In the U.S.A. the proportion was 46% in 1931, 
and rose to 53% in 1941. (In advanced parts of the U.S.A. — 
e.g. Califprnia— the proportion is above 60%). It is also 
significant that while the proiwrtion of workers engaged in 
Agriculture and even imlustry has been steadily falling, the 
proportion of those engaged in trade, transport and various 
services has been increasing. Thus in Japan only 10"/ of 
the \vorkers in 1872 were engaged in tertiary occupations. 
But by 1930 the proportion rose to 30%. Even in the U.S.A. 
only 30% of theivorkers were engaged in tertiary occupations 
in tm, but by 1930 the proportion rose to 45 % and by 
1941 to 54%. 
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Let it be remembered that a rise in the standard of living 
a atJhdion inevitably means an increase in the proportion of workers in 
trade, transport and in various service industries. If we 
must have a varied diet, tidy clothes and clean house room, 
we require a large variety of goods and services— goods 
coming from industries, and services from transport and 
trade agencies and from various service industries like 
repairing, laundering, etc. We may not go to the extent of 
the Americans who leave even shoe cleaning to the shoe 
shine shop at the street corner. But if the raising of the 
living standard of the masses is our aim, this cannot be 
done without a tremendous increase in services as well as 
goods. This is unavoidable for a thickly populated country 
like India. Only a small proportion of our large population 
can be maintained by industry. The introduction of 
efficient methods in agriculture is bound to make a large 
number of the present agricultural workers also redundant. 
As already shown all these workers cannot be absorbed in 
industry, assuming tliat it is largely mechanized. How then 
conld we employ them gainfully except by giving them 
opportunities to serve the community as transport workers 
and shop-keepers, teachers and technicians, doctors and 
nurses, musicians and entertainers, caterers and launderers 
and repairing workers of all kinds. This is not merely to 
create more work Init to render to the community services 
which are essentially required if living standards are to be 
raised. 


One special feattire recommending service industries is 
that they are best pursued in small units and therefore could 
absorb large numbers of workers all over the country. They 
cannot be, need not be, concentrated, unlike manufacturing 
industries. Moreover, in service industries, large numbers 
of persons can employ themselves gainfully in an indepen- 
dent capacity without raising problems of wages and urt>an 
over-crowding. 


Tertiary 

Ocemmane 

ininm^a 

meiaiiM 



It may be seen that the position of India in regard to 
service industries is still extremely backward. In 1931, the 
proportion of workers in tertiary occupations was about 13%, 
in spite of the wrong inclusion of numerouj^. women ijujtjier 
"domestic service’. As considerable expans ion has 
' since in transport and trade and otht^: ^e^yice 
tries; the gro|x>rtipn cannot less thap 15% if 
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the error just mentioned is corrected. Therefore .one is 
ponded by the proposal in the Bombay Plan to raise the 
proportion of tertiary workers to only 16 % at the termination 
of their 15 year plan. How then does the Bombay Plan 
propose to raise the living standards? It is clear that the 
Plan has not neglected the needs of people in regard to 
housing, education and public services ; in fact, the Plan 
begins by taking stock of such needs. Could all these needs 
be met by such a small addition to the proportion of tertiary 
workers? Could the enormous needs for services of a 
population of 400 millions be met without a mucli larger 
increase in the numbers engaged in tertiary occupations, 
especially as most service industries are pursued on the 
small scale? It appears to me that this part of the Bombay 
Plan needs careful revision. In fact this is the crux of tiie 
prciblem of raising living standards and deserves much 
greater attention than has been given in the Bombay Plan. 

It must be admitted that the pi ogress in tertiary occupa- 
tions will be slow for some time, owing to tlie inertia of 
custom and disinclination to change, especially among the 
rural folk. Further, employment, as shown above, cannot 
expuld rapidly and provide income to any largely increasing 
numbers in the near future. The spread of popular educa- 
tion- is the key to the improvement of ideas of living. This 
too will take time. Having regard to all this, we have 
carefully to devise for India a plan by which maximum 
employment without loss of efficiency should he the guiding 
principle. 

An important means of achieving the above result is to 
limit the scoi>e and pace of mechanization in such a way as 
to maximize employment without undue loss of efficiency. 
Hairing regard to the fact that our capital resources are none 
too abundant, having regard also to the fact that the 
effective demand for goods cannot rise too rapidly in India 
owing to causes mentioned above, we may adopt mechniza- 
tion within a limited sphere and at a discriminatory pace. 
We may for long leave many lines of production to handi- 
crafts, especially such lines in which the advantage of the 
mechanical process is not decisive. For instance, while 
spinning of yarn for ordinary doth may be done infinitely 
more profitably in the mills, mudt of the weaving may ‘be 
done without much loss of efficien<gr on the handloom. In 
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all lines of production where variety and artistic beauty are 
important the work can be left to skilled human hand with 
advantage, while mechanization is more advantageous in all 
lines of staple production wherein standardization and mass 
production are possible. 

In general, it may be advisable to turn out the basic 
product by mechanized methods, leaving to handicrafts the 
processing and finishing of the basic product. In the textile 
industry, spinning may be carried out largely in the mills, 
but weaving may be done on the handloom in the case of 
many varieties of cloth and finishing processes like printing 
and dyeing may be done efficiently by hand. Thus, while 
employment, will be limited in the spinning part of the 
industry, there is large scope for employment in the numerous 
other processes which have to come after spinning. The 
above is true also of important basic products like iron and 
steel, and aluminium, which although produced in highly 
mechanized and centralized factories could be worked up 
later in small workshops by using hand power. ' 

•■k 

DeeeniriJiMa- Another method by which the objective above stated can 
Cion of indtut- be carried out is decentralization of industry. Even where 
mechanization is more profitable than the handicraft, it may 
cmmently more advantageous to workers, physically and morally, 

demrMe if the industry is pursued in small scattered units without 
causing congestion and over-crowding. This was not 
feasible when steam power was used to rUn machinery^ but 
this is now possible by the extended use of eleotriciQr, 
^ectric motors and internal combustion engines .instead^ of 
steam engines — and by the development of certain types Of 
adjustable machine-tools connected with the use of electric 
power. All these have made decentralization not only feasi- 
ble but tdso profitable in the case of most consumption goods 
industries. Qnly in certain heavy industries is concen- 
tration now essential for productive, efficiency. 

The possibilities of decentralized industry have been 
demonstrated in many continental countri^, especially 
Switzerland, Denmark and Germany, In Switzerland 
de^cate nmck hke watch-making isbeing'succ^sf^ly 
iimt in jdecen^^ units, each area 4|>fi9i^ltid 

part, thereby gain^g' gr<»t difr- 

. in -> the ifnmouf ; for ’ 7 

... . . '. - ^ ^ . ... .. 
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ant-hill factories, decentralization has made considerable 
progress and has proved a great blessing to workers in 
manjr small towns. 

In India too, a start has been made in decentralized indus- 
try, especially in textiles. The number of single unit 
powerlooms and small powerloom factories has greatly 
increased in recent years, especially, in the Bombay Province. 
That the importance of electriiication for decentralizing 
industry has been fully realizetl by the advanced wing of the 
Congress, is clear from the speeches and writings of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Acharya Kripalani. What is now 
urgently needed is a concerted plan for decentralizing such 
imlustries as can be pursued efticiently in small units, and 
the will to CArry it out promptly. We will then see garden 
citie.s rising all over the country, throbbing witli industiy 
and offering congenial work to labourers from the congested 
country-side. 

BroiuLbiued Thirdly, the economic plan to be launched must be broad- 

DmMkmmml based. Industrialization is only one of the lines of advance. 

***•“*“ Provision must be made ai.so for (a) basic undertakings like 

roads, railways, irrigation works, hydro-eleotric works, (b) 
reconstruction and conservation, which include slum clear- 
ance, flood control, afforestation, etc. Only when such works 
are carried out will rapid industrialization and quick agri- 
cultural improvement be rendered possible. .Such works 
willjincidentally give steady employment to labourer, first in 
their construction and subsequently in their upkeep. Road- 
making in particular can give a great fillip to employment. 
Even in the U.S.A. where road-making is largely mechnized, 
it is found that as much as SIV of the expenditure incurred 
on roads went to emplo 3 rmettt, 29®^ direct employment on 
roads and 52^ on labour employed in producing and 
transporting materials for construction. The effect on 
employment of road-making in India must be much greater. 

11 construction works — including building — will give steady 
employment to labour, besides accelerating economic 
development. 

Fbnrthly, as industrialization is for die national good and 
not stbrely for onridting a few oaptlalists, measures like 
minimum wafe and sodat insuranee are osaential for enabl- 
in|f the worknr to maintain reasonkMe standards! of Hviag. 
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But these measures cannot be effectively carried out with- 
out greatly increasing employment — productive employ- 
ment — on the lines suggested above. As these measures are 
dealt with elsewhere in this volume, only a passing reference 
need be made here. 


Fifthly, as mentioned before, it is not enough to provide 
for a steady income ; it is also necessary, in the peculiar 
conditions of India, to take steps for seeing that incomes are 
used for maintaining proper standards of living, and not 
wasted. Addiction to alcoholic drinks, expensive social 
feasts, payment of interest on usurious loans -these are 
among the forms of waste. Education of tlie proper kind is 
the only remedy for such evils. The cinema and the village 
stage and rural libraries can be effectively used for popularis- 
ing ideas on clean living. 


India 8 ^ 
eeononw 
future $8 and 
8hould be a 
world 
concern 


Raising the standard of living in India is thus an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter. If work is undertaken on the above 
lines, regular employment with steady incomes can be gjjven 
year after year to several millions now eking out a miserable 
existence. Let it be noted that this is no w'ork of chafity j 
it will pay large dividends to the nation in the form of 
economic security, improved health and social contentment. 
Every rise in the living standards of the masses will create 
a steady demand for the products of our industries and thus 
ensure good profits to industrialists and high dividends to 
investors. Nor will the benefits be confined to India j for a 
rise in the living standards of the masses in this country 
will have highly beneficent reactions on world economy as 
a whole. One may go further and claim that only by a 
steady rise in the living standards of the teeming millions 
of India and China could the recurring world slurnpa be 
controlled. There is now threat of a wide-spread slump in 
the coming years, but I venture to assert that the launching 
of an economic plan in India will be the most effective 
insurance against such a slump. The economic development 
of India, therefore, must be regardotl as a world concern, 
and if this is properly realisetl by the industrially advanced 
nations of the West, they will readily (and not reluctantly) 
assist us in effectively carrying out the economic plan, which 
will be launched by free India in the near future, 
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Mr, K. D, Jones traces the history of 
India's neiv-bom Bmploytnent Service, 
describes its organisational set~up and 
actual working. He states his belief 
that, as there are encouraging signs of a 
realisation of its utility and its rich 
potent^lities as a definite State-proxiided 
social service, it has come to stay 
as nn integral emd vital part tf the 




HuliOrkMd THE HISTORY of the Employment Service in India began 
25 years ago ; but for the first two decades it was ahi^ory of 
negation. Although in 1921 India ratified the I.L.O. Con- 
vention on unemployment it was not implemented by the 
establishment of employment agencies. The primary reason 
for this was a feeling that as the demand for industrial 
labour was then exceeding the supply, employment agencies 
would serve little useful purpose. From time to time the 
Government of India reconsidered the desirability of setting 
up Employment Exchanges modelled on those of western 
countries, but in 1931 the Royal Commission on Labour 
dealt a crushing blow to the idea by indicating that it did 
not favour setting up public employment agencies during a 
period of depression when they would be unlikely to have 
sufficient demands for labour. Thus in 1921 the establish- 
ment of Exchanges was negatived because the demand for 
industrial labour exceeded the supply and in 1931 because 
the supply of industrial labour exceeded the demand, an 
interesting reversal of reasons. 

In accordance with the Government of India Act, 1935, 
responsibility for the subject of unemployment was trans- 
ferred from the Central to the Provincial Governments and 
since there could then be no uniform policy on the subject 
India was forced in 1938 to denounce the I.L.O. Convention. 
Meanwhile, Labour Enquiry Committees were set up by 
various Provincial Governments and these generally express- 
ed a belief in the principles of a free public employment ser- 
vice. The Labour Enquiry Committees set up in the United 
Provinces in 1938 and in the Provinces of Bihar and Bombay 
in 1940 expressed the opinion that public Employmrat 
Exchanges would lead to a better organisation of labour 
supply and could do much to remove the prevalent evils of 
bribery and corruption which resulted from the existing 
methods of recruitment. It was not until 1942, however, 
that th<ise opinions could be taken into accpunt by ^e 
Central Government. 

Tht ^ Employment Exchanges in India, nine in nuinlb§ir, 

^ 1943-44 because of a need to overissae^,,^ 

,:|l|^«<S^ w)w^time»bort^ oftetlmpcal peisiaisjiej.,. 
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functioned under the control and supervision of the National 
Service Labour Tribunals which had been established in 
1940 to ensure that there was an adequate supply of skiUed 
technical personnel to meet the demands of industry. Thus 
the Employment Exchanges at first were merely a branch of 
the National Service Labour Tribunals and a means for 
ensuring that available technical personnel did not slip 
through the meshes of the Tribunals, The results achieved 
were very limited and resulted primarily from compulsory 
powers under the National Service Orders. This connection 
between the war-time labour policies and Employment 
Exchanges is unique in that the first Exchanges in India 
were created from war-time policy whereas in other countries 
the public employment agencies were already in existence 
and were entrusted with the administration of war-time 
laiiour policies. 

Scop» of fhc 1945, it was decided that resettlement should be a 

pMmtmt t t i op civilian and not a military responsibility. The Labour 
Department, which was charged with this responsibility, 
then decided to set up a network of Employment Exchanges 
whose primary function would be the resettlement of 
demobilised members of the Defence Services and dis- 
charged war workers. Even at that time, however, a perma- 
nent employment service was envisaged. To quote from a 
broadcast talk given on 14th July 1945 by Mr. .S. Lall, 
.Secretary of the Department of Labour, " An integrated 
Employment Service is being set up. Its scope for the 
present is limited to the resettlement and employment of 
demobilised members of the Defence Services and dis- 
charged war workers. It will be unwise to extend the scope 
of this organisation to cover all categories of employment- 
seekers as the employment opportunities that are likely to 
be available during the transition from war to peace will be 
limited. But as the field of employment is enlarged through 
the execution of post-war development sdiemes, the Employ- 
ment Service will also extend its scope. We hope that the 
EmfAoyment Service we are establishing will eventually 
develop into a permanent service covering all categories of 
emfdoyment-seekers and that it will promote full employ- 
ment and higher living standards for the pe<^k of India.”. 

WUh the eRception of the smafl staffe at Nti/tiaktA 
$eihrice Labour Tribumds whose ‘ meperienee had 'hmhi 
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restricted to a particular phase of war-tiuae SiCtivity, staff 
with experience in the work of an employment service were . 
not available in India. At the very outset it was recogfnised 
that no scheme brought into being would function elSciently 
unless there was trained, competent and trust'Worffiy 
managerial staff. A staff Training Centre was, therefore, 
set up in Delhi to which selected managerial staff were sent 
for training and where they were required to pass tests 
before being appointed to posts in the employment 
exchanges. 

The training course, given to the managerial staff is of 
three months’ duration and is in three parts. The first part 
consists of theoretical training at tlie Staff Training Centre 
where the mechanism of the employment service is explained, 
and trainees are given an outline of the general field of 
labour problems, as it is realised that an officer with insight 
into labour economics is generally more fitted to assist in 
the administration of an employment service than one who’ 
has merely a knowledge of the details of Exchange pro- 
cedure. After passing from the Training Centre, staff are 
sent on an indtistrial tour which is designed to give' them 
an insight into the processes and conditions of employment 
in the more important industries so that they may be' better 
equipped to understand the labour needs of employers. The 
third and final part of training consists of practical experi- 
ence at an Employment Exchange. In addition to the 
training imparted in Delhi, some officers have been sent to 
the United Kingdom for special training with the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Great importance .is 
attached to adequate training which does not end with the 
initial course. On the contrary, refresher courses are now 
being given to all managerial officers and a training schenie 
is under preparation for clerks and oth offi ;ers engaged in 
employment work. 

The organisation which is responsible for' the kdmifiistr'a? 
tion of the Government policy for resettlement andempildy^ 
ment is the Directorate-General of Resettlement and 
Employment in which there are a number, of .Directorates 
each rej^hsible for. administration in a particulm- sp^re. 
T%e ifirectorate of Employment Ex^aiig^ |s r^ponaih]^ ' 
fW t^e a^tnistrai^^^ of ex<^an|^, other pirectora^ 
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are responsible for subjects such as technical and vocational 
training, publicity, etc. For administrative convenience, the 
country has been divided into the nine regions of Bengal 
& Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Central Provinces, 
Delhi and Ajmer-Menvara, Madras, Punjab and North West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan and United 
Provinces. Each region has a Regional Employment 
Exchange and a number of Sub-Regional Exchanges, the 
total number functioning at present being 69. 

Regional Exchanges, in addition io discharging the normal 
functions of an Employment Exchange for their areas, also 
act as Clearing Houses for vacancy prirposes. Each Region- 
al and Sul)-Regional Exchange is allocated a inimber of 
revenue districts and is responsible for the registration and 
placing of applicants and the obtaining and filling of vacan- 
cies within these districts. 

In view of the fact that the number of applicants for higher 

appuiainttait grade appointments in the area of any one Exchange is likely 
to be limited, Appointments Branches have been set up at 
each of the nine Regional Exchange.s to deal with applicants 
possessing higher grade qualifications and posts of an admi- 
nistrative, managerial, professional or technical character. 
Their establishment has been based on the recognition of the 
necessity for ensuring that persons having qualifications of 
a high order are employed to the best advantage in the 
national intrest. These branches have been charginl with the 
special responsibility of resettling ex-officers from the 
Forces. 

At the nine Regional Exchanges, special Women's Sections 
have also been opened. A Lady As.sistant Manager is in 
charge of each of these sections which, among other functions, 
are charged with the responsiblity of resettling ex-members 
of the Women’s Services. It has not been found necessary 
as yet to open a Women's Section at each Sub-Regional 
Exciiange as the number of women applicants for employment 
assistance has been very limited. 

Scope ofUto At present the Employment Service, as has already been 

Sofoioo indicated deals primarily with two categories of eipptoy* 

ment-seekers— demobilised members of the Defence Services 
and discharged war workers. Some criticism has been 
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e^couQtered because the service does, not <»tar for all 
categories of employment-seekers but, in the initial, stages, 
an employment service cannot be expected to cater fc^ the 
u^ole of the population of a country of the size of India. 
Extension of the scope of the service is being made in 
individual Provinces as circumstances permit. The Provin- 
cial Governments of Bengal, Sind and United Provinces have 
already decided that the Exchanges should deal with all cate- 
gories of employment-seekers, while in other Provinces 
there have been extensions of scope to include specific 
categories of employment-seekers. One interesting exten- 
sion has been the decision in Madras to deal with Burma 
evacuees. 

In a vaist country like India,- 69 Exchanges are obviously 
inadequate to ensure that there is a branch of the employ- 
ment service within easy access of all. Methods had, there- 
fore, to be thought of by which it could be ensured that 
employment-seekers could receive assistance without making 
long journeys to the Exchanges. Employment Information 
Bureaux have been set up throughout the country to form 
a link between demobilised persons and the Exchanges. 
Their main function is to act as a two-way post office between 
the Exchanges and demobilised persons etc., saving the 
latter unnecessary travelling and expense. While they do 
not directly deal either with registration or placing work, 
it is possible for demobilised persons and discharged war- 
workers to secure the full benefits of the Exchange service 
through them. It has been left to each individual Province 
to determine the number and type of Bureaux needed to suit 
its own particular requirements. 

Another method used to save ex-Service personnel unnecess- 
ary travelling to the Exchanges is Id register th^n at the time 
of release and to forward, their particulars to the Excliange 
covering the area in whidi they intend to reside. Each 
demobilised person is given a card which he is asked to post 
to the Exchange in the event of needing employment assis- 
tance. This has proved a very satisfactory thethod as it has 
enabled Exchanges to have adequate details of ex-Servicemen 
and at the same time it has helped those being released 
from the Eorces to have some appreciation of the assistance 
'th^ wiB receive from the ^changes. This/ ^rticulaf task 

itms disch through a Resetdemeht Advice Service 
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which has also dealt with many other types of problems 
raised by ex-Servicemen in connection with their resettle- 
ment in civilian life. Somewhat on the same lines, there is 
an arrangement for establishments which are discharging 
ex-war-workers to complete registration cards in respect of 
these workers prior to their discharge. 

There has been a large volume of postal registrations but 
it has to be admitted that this is not one of the most satis- 
factory means of contact between applicants and Exchanges, 
particularly in the case of illiterate persons of whom there 
is a fairly high percentage in India, It was realised from 
the beginning that peisonal contact was the only really satis- 
factory one and it was accordingly decided that each 
Exchange should have a Mobile. Section which could regularly 
visit the more remote areas to register applicants and to 
explore possible avenues of employment. Mobile Sections 
are already in operation at some Exchanges and their initial 
tours have proved most successful. It is believed that this 
attachment of a Mobile Section to each Exchange is a feature 
peculiar to the Indian Employment Service and it perhaps 
forms the most interesting experiment which is being made. 

The Madras Provincial Government felt there was need lor 
a full employment office in each revenue district. It was, 
therefore, decidetl to set up a District Employment Office in 
each revenue district in which an Employment Exchange had 
not been established. These District Employment Offices 
function as out-houses of the Employment Exchanges res- 
ponsible for the revenue districts concerned and are dis- 
charging the full functions of an Exchange. A similar 
scheme is under consideration by the Bihar Government 
and is likely to be introduced shortly. These schemes 
indicate the elasticity in the structure of the Organisation 
which has been designed to allow for adaptation according 
to the individual needs ol the Provinces. 

The fundamental idea behind the procedure adopted in India 
for the Exchanges was that, whether the Organisation remain- 
etl under the jurisdiction of the Central Government or was 
eventually taken over by the Provincial Governments, it 
should lay the foundation for a sound and uniform structure 
on which a permanent employment service could be bui^lt up. 
As the Employment Exchanges in India would be required 
to cover vast areas, it was recognised that the amount ol 
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(iorrespondence would be heavy and that there would be neetl 
for a simple yet efficient filing system whereby correspon- 
dence could be made readily available while at the same time 
dispensing with bulky rwords. A simple card index system 
based on the envelopepatternhas, therefore, been introduced 
for both registration and placing work. Details regarding 
registration or vacancy orders are entered on the outside of 
the envelopes and all relevant correspondence is filed in the 
envelope portion. All documents relating to an applicant or 
order are kept together by this means and are readily 
available when required. This feature of the mechanism of 
the Indian Exchanges has aroused conside.rable interest 
owing to its extreme simplicity. Coupled with the card 
indexing is a trade index numbering system which enables 
applicants and vacancies to be easily matched. 


The success of any organisation lies finally in its achieve- 
ments. Remembering that the Indian Exchange Organisa- 
tion is still in its infancy, it is felt that a measure of success 
has already been attained and that the organisation is on its 


way to acceptance by the public as a permanent social service. 
Perhaps the best indication of this is given in a press note 
issued by the Government on April 18th this year which 
says, “ The utility of the Central Government’s Employment 
Organisation was recognised by Provincial and States’ 
Labour Ministers who recently met in Conference in New 
Delhi. Concensus of opinion in the Conference was in 
favour of making it a permanent organisation subject to such 
modifications as might be required to suit provincial and 
peacetime requirements ". The following statistics will 
give some idea of the progress made by the Employment 
Exchanges ; — 


Month 


No. of Ex- 



changes open 

April 

1946 

54 

May 

It 

64 

June 

ft 

65 

July 

ft 

67 

August 

ft 

67 . 

September 

tf 

69 

^tuber 

iS 

69 

November 

tf 

69 

December 

1^7 

69 

January 

69 

Pi^ruary 

tf 

69 

hiarch 

ft 

69 

Aprjti 

7* 

69 


No. of Regis- No. of 
tratioHs Placieigs 

34,104 4,376 

47,765 6,457 

46,927 6,428 

58,192 8,095 

50,931 7,601 

52,118 8,492 

48,572 9,484 

54,264 11,378 

47,259 10,570 

71,187 12,593 

56,877 11,380 

57,700 12,093 

51,613 12,415 
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It will be observed that progress has been made although 
there has been a tendency in the later months for hgures of 
plactngs to be static and for a slight downward tend in 
registrations. Tins has been tlie result of the disturbances 
in the country whicli liave immobilised labour in certain 
areas and consequently tended to hamper tiie work of the 
employment service. 

With the changes in Government, and the likely transfer 
of the administration of the organisation to Provincial 
Governments, the iate of the Employment Service is in 
the balance. vSince, however, the structure of the organisa- 
tion has been built on a firm and practical foundation, since 
the statistics indicate that a degree of progress is being 
made, and since Provincial Governments have shown theii 
desire for a permanent orgfanisation, there is every indication 
that the new Employment Service has come to stay in India. 

Future If Is hoped that the future will find the Employment 

p o ee& UiH ea Exchanges constituting an integral part of India’s labour 

machinery. That it has a notable part to play in the 
economic development of the country, particularly in the 
sphere of social service, seems certain. The collection of 
mani>ower statistics, promotion of mobility of labour, distri- 
bution of manpower between industries, promotion of 
schemes for de-casualLsationof labour, and administration of 
schemes for unemployment insurance and relief are only a 
few of those which have been mooted already as possible 
fields of useful work. There will obviously be need to expand 
the number of exchanges considerably if the scope of their 
work is to be extended along these lines The important 
thing is that a beginning has been made and it is a beginn- 
ing which is obviously impressing many clear-thinking 
Indians and making them realise the potentialties of a wdl- 
organised employment service. 
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As an integral part of industrial plasm' 
ing in India, Shri K. Sanfiwa Rao 
suggests the adoption of the system 
of training for and within tndustry 
obtaining in the U.S.A., widt suitable 
modifications — technical training cintres 
run by industrialists or group of indnS' 
trialists themselves with iniHal State 
assistance and State-provided inspec- 
tional and directional staff for purposes 
of large factory industries and 
government-run Vocational Schools and 
Pedytecfmics to tmht men for outage 
industries. 




AT A TIME when India is embarking on a' long-r^rige 
programme of industrial development as a means ‘ towards 
stabilising her national economy and, thereby, increasing the 
material prosperity of her teeming millions, the value, 
importance and urgency of training and equipping rank-aiid- 
^ workers to fill various positions in industry, can hardly 
be over-m^asised. Indeed, a steady flow of skilled and 
technically qualified personnel is a sine qua non of in iustrial 
progress; and, unless prompt measures are taken to provide 
adequate training facilities, the current shortage of skilled 
personnel within the country is likely to constitute a serious 
bottleneck in the development of Indian industries. 

The need for a systematic, well-co-ordinated and compre- 
hensive national programme of “training for industry” in 
India becomes all the more apparent when examined against 
the background of the existing industrial structure of the 
country. There are, today, two main sources of industrial 
production, namely, (1_; cottage industries, providing full- 
time work to nearly 50 million people (besides forming 
subsidiary occupation of the agriculturists) ; and (2) nearly 
2| million factory workers. 


Cottage industries play, and for a long time will continue 
to play, an important role in the economic life of India 
because of the vast mass of frozen man power and relative 
scarcity of capital resources within the country. On account 
of their inherent vitality, they have so far not only withstoo;^ 
the onslaught of machine competition— both domestic and 
foreign — ^but are making considerable headway in recent 
years as is evident from the progressively increasing, 
quantities of raw material consumed by them. There is, 
therefore, no reason why they should not be encouraged and 
fostered^ particularly when they provide means of subsis- 
tence to several millions of unemployed and underemployed 
people; At present, these cottage industries are being 
caiYied oit mostly along traditional and antiquated lines, 
invohiiftg laiefficIrSnt and laborious processes of manufacture; 
Moreovm, Mffie and designs of their products are 

gmiiemlly oust o$ step with the modern tast^ of 'the epn^um- ' 


iitg pbhUiC; .A* a rwtiit, both the quatiQr and the ^antity of 
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What then could be more effective in giving a new life to 
these indigenous cottage industries than to train the 
younger generation of artisans in the use of labour-saving 
appliances and improved techniques of production so that 
they could turn out goods of marketable quality at lower 
cost? The facilities now available for training in industry 
are woefully ina<lequate in relation to the number of trades 
and occupations and tin* number of persons emlpoyed there in: 
the total capacity of existing institutions in India scarcely 
exceeds 2M),000 students, as compared with over lOOdifferent 
industries. Even in these existing institutions the standard 
of training is generally so low, due to the absence of 
qualified instructors, that the trainees cannot be e.\'pected to 
benefit much from the courses. Moreover, these vacational 
schools are run on lines basically similar to those imparting 
purely liberal education, with short working hours and long 
vacations, rather than under ideal factory conditions, with 
the result that students graduating from them find it 
extremely difficult to reconcile themselves to factory routine 
and the more exacting conditions of work in industiy. 


InnkutriM 




During the past quarter of a century or more, India has 
made considerable strides in the development of modern 
large-scale industries, particularly in the field of cotton, jute, 
iron and steel, cement, sugar, glass, leather and chemicals. 
Recent additions to the list of Indian industries arc air-craft, 
automobiles, locomotives, ship-building and the manufacture 
of machinery and machine tools. Plans for establishing 
several others are also on the anvil. But the present low 
standard of efficiency of the average Indian labourer not 
only constitutes a challenge to the further advancement of 
industry, hut even threatens to drive out the existing indus- 
tries if left exposed to the full blast of foreign competition. 
Even the cotton mill industry which is the leading industry 
of India, almost 100 years old, and which has the peculiar 
advuntage of having on its very door-step ample supply of 
raw material, cheap labour and an extensive domestic 
market for the disposal of its output, still needs to be shielded 
by high protective tariff, while the poor oousumer-taxpayer 
is made to bear the financial burden on thif Recount. 

Leading industrialists of India often complaia that Indian 
labour is inefficient, lacks the of anataiued work, is 

given to frequent absenteeiam, i» iiddioted to die habit of 
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loitering and wasting time while at work, and is tacking in 
a sense of discipline. Writing in the Golden Jubilee Souve- 
nir of the Indian Textile Journal in 1940, Sir Homy P. Mody 

remarked ; “ The problem for Indian industries resolves 

itself into one of greater efficiency. Indian labour is 
commonly supposed to be cheap, and if wages in terms of 
money are alone taken into calculation, there would be 
justification for the belief. Judged, however, in their relation 
to a given unit of production, wages in India are defenitely 
high, compared to those in countries against which she must 
compete. The first condition of further progress must 
therefore be an improvement in the efficiency of labour 

The level of efficiency of an average Indian worker is far 
below that of his counter-part in other industrialized coun- 
tries of the world. At the 14th annual meeting of the All- 
India Organisation of Industrial Employers held in New Delhi 
on April 21, 1947, the President in his address stated that an 
average Indian employee did not only produce much less 
than his contemporary fellow-workers in other countries, but 
was producing less than what the latter was doing -in the 
past. In support of this statement, he said : " The productio 
vity of the Indian Textile worker is just slightly over lf6th 
of that of his fellow-worker in the U S.A., less than lj4th of 
that in the U.K. and Germany, and less than 1 /3rd of that in 
Japan, Switzerland, Italy, France and the Netherlands”. In 
respect of colliery labour the out-put of an Indian miner was 
said to be less than 20% of that of a miner in the U.S.A., 
33% of that in Poland and 26% of that in the Netherlands. 

Several factors are responsible for this relative inefficiency 
of the Indian worker : (1) absence of a separate class or 
■community of factory workers* in' the social organisation, 
with traditions and back-ground closely related to industry ? 
(2) widespread illiteracy among the masses, and industrial 
wdrkteris in particular ; (3) lack of facilities for comprehensive 
And syslteiaatic training in various trades and occupations, 
particularly in factory industries which require a‘ high degree 
oif mental and meclianical ability i (4j poor physique of the 
workers due to a low standard of 1 iving, malnutrition, ih- 
adequate^knd insanitary housing, lack of m^iekl: and, re- 
facifiti etc. ; 1(5) old and obsol^ machipeiiy 
i^d' faulty methods , of ^eci^bn 
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j>lacoinenl i and <7) ineffective direction, supervision and 
contn)l resulting from faulty, unscientific methotls of 
mauagcmt'nt. 

By far the most important of these factors is the inade- 
quate training of both the rank-and-iile industrial workers 
as well as the management or executive personnel. Leaders 
or captains of industries in India at present acquire the 
neci.'ssary knowledge in the school of experience by the 
long-drawn process of trial-and-error, often resulting in 
slow progress ami frequent losses. Consequently, they tend 
to lean too heavily on time-honoured practices and unscien- 
tific “ rnle of thumb ” methods of management. But the 
operations of modern business and industry have become so 
large and complex, so broad and diverse, that they call for 
competent administrators trained in the fundamentals of 
business administration and in scientific methods of indus- 
trial management, and fully equipped to make wise decisions 
and ensure their successful! execution. 

In the light of the foregoing observations it should not bo 
difficult to determine the system of training best suited to 
Indian conditions. 

The first stage in the training of the younger generation 
of factory workers should start with general basic education 
which should be made compulsory, at least in urban areas, 
for all children whatever their ultimate choice of profession 
may be, and should precede vocational training in any one 
of the specific traiies or occupations. Such liberal education 
with a definite industrial bias, and extending over a period 
ol at least six years, is necessary in order to equip boys and 
girls with qualities required for the proper discliarge of their 
duties as citizens of the State. In addition to teaching the 
three R’s, the other aspects of education which should 
receive adequate attention are the formation of character, 
the development of personality, physical culture and the 
cultivation of working habits. These qualities are equally 
essential for a person to be a success in life and to be of uee 
to sppiety, A sense of responsibility, spirit of service and 
strict adherence to discipline are some of the other qualities 
which should he inculcated in them in their tender years. 
Special mentiqn is made of tjbtis aspect of primary education 
for the reason that industrial employers, as pointed above, 
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coRstantiy complain of the irresponsibility of labour, its 
indiscipline and its dilatory habits. 

One of the well-known defects of the present system of 
education in this country is that, by laying too much em- 
phasis on purely Hterary or academic subjects, it encotirages 
a person belonging even to the Working classes to look 
upon manual labour as something degrading. For this 
rea.son, schools imparting basic education in industrial areas 
should follow a curriculum which has a definite industrial 
bias. They should be equiped with workshops for different 
crafts, where boys and girls could receive manual training. 
The scope of these workshops will of necessity be restricted 
to providing facilities to the children to develop their parti- 
cular hobbies and to help them in selecting their future 
vocation under the guidance of their instructors. In should 
be remembered, however, that the object of these schools 
should be not to turn out ready trained labour but to 
prepare boys and girls for further specialised training in 
specific trades and occupations. 


After the preliminary basic education of the young 
workers, the next stage in iiieir training will be to equip 
them for positions in the various branches of organised 
industry. 


Tramint for 
mdwimin 
InduatUr^: 
Example of 
other count* 
riee 


In the absence of a separate cojnoiunity of industrial 
workers, it is common practice today in most mills ami 
factories in India to recruit any raw hand that offers himself 
for employment, regardless of his experience, background 
and ability. Possessing an agricultural or semi -agricultural 
background and having no industrial bent whatsoever the 
raw and illiterate recruit enters the factory with a certain 
amount of nervousness and a lack of knowledge of his 
place in industry. He is put on the job immediately, and 
for a short period of about 3 to 6 months he tries despe- 
rately to pick up whatever knowledge he can by the 
method of absorption, without any direct guidance dr 
supervision from a qualified instructor. Invariably, the 
senior operator from whom the new recruit tries to learn 
his work IS not himself in any way qualified to impah 


cerreet training in a manner easily understood by the 
and any instruction he tony offer out of his oWh 


best be only- patcliy and nbt'bisdd 
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planned mctluxi or ‘syllabus. Thereforer more often than 
not, the new reiTuil will learn and perpetuate bad habits 
ami slipshod methods, which would be diflBcult to correct at 
a later stage. 

All this, points to the incvitable-.conclusion that training 
oi operatives on sound an<l systematic lines is indispensable 
if a high degree oi craftsmanship in industry is to be attained 
and maintained. It is here that a brief comparison of the 
systems of ‘•training within industry*’ followed in some of 
the other industiialized countries might come in use. 

In Great Hiitain, a system oJ “apprenticeship” not very 
different from that obtaining in India today provided until 
recently all the training even in the most highly skilled 
industries. Technical education in the modern sense was 
thus absent. With the lecognition of the value ol scientific 
knowledge in the field oi manufacturing operations, however, 
technical institutions were established to supplement the 
practical training provided by the factories and workshops. 
Thus, industrial education in Great Britain now consists ol 
two parts, each of equal importance practical training in 
factories and workshops, and theoretical instruction pertain- 
ing to the specific trades in evening schools. 

Trade schools or technical schools, operating during the 
day form the main feature of the European .system of indus- 
trial education. Admission to these schools is restricted to 
those who have already served a certain minimum period of 
apprenticeship in industry, beveral highly organised ins- 
titutions with well-equipped workshops exist in France to 
provide a thorough practical-cum-theoretical training in place 
of the traditional apprenticeshij) in industry which prevailed 
there as in other European countries. 

In the United States of America many of the large indus- 
trial corporations such as General Motors, Ford Motor 
Company, Chrysler Corporation, General Electric, Westing- 
house, Allis-Chalmers and Goodyear Tyre and Rubber 
Company maintain their own technical institutes under 
highly qualified staff of instructors for imparting theoretical 
and scientific knowledge to their employees. In the Henry 
Ford Trade School in Dearborn, MtcU. for instance, 
where the so'-called ‘ sAudwich ’ system prevails, students 
spend one week in the class i^ooms and laboralHOftes 
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acquiring the fundamentals of their trade, and during 
the following two weeks they work in the adjoining plant of 
the Ford Motor Company, turning out products which 
go into the manufacture of automobiles. This, inci- 
dentally, shows the appreciation of the fact that trainees 
should be taugVit right from the start not to waste material 
but to produce goods of value so that even during the period 
of their training they may be an asset rather than a liability 
to society. 

Smaller companies in the United States which do not have, 
the resources to maintain their own technical institutions, 
neverthless maintain some form of employee training pro- 
gramme in their plants for imparting both theoretical 
training under ** laboratory conditions *' and practical train- 
ing under actual factory conditions, with the object of 
developing skilled and capable operatives. Others have 
worked out co-operative’* training arrangements with 
State-owned or public vocational schools, technical institu- 
tions and universities, of which there is a large number all 
over the country, whereby operatives may attend courses of 
instruction in these institutions after completing their shift 
in the factory. At many of the schools, no fees are charged ; 
in others, the fees are paid by the employer himself. 


Practical training in the United States is of two types — “ on 
the job ’* and vestibule” training. In the case of training 
“ on the job”, a textile worker, for instance, may be started as 
a cleaner and by a process of up-grading may be advanced 
from one position to another, until he becomes a spinner, 
having been trained by close contact with the job. Under 
the vestibule ” system, on the other hand, a part of the 
machinery and equipment is set aside, on which learners 
may practise under the guidance of special instructors, 
without interfering with the normal course of production. 
Each of these two methods has its own peculiar merits as 
well as demerits and, due to limitations of space, it is not 
possible to go into them. Suffice it to say that the vestibule 
system is better suited to large plants with a relatively large 
number of employees, and which can aflford to maintain 
separate training sections under full-time instructors. 


ptojranmt pr^ent stage of her industrial development and 

considerinf the limited resources at the disposal of the 
^ . ^yetnment/it may be advisable for India to adq^t a system; 
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of training more or less <<imilar to the one obtaining in the 
U.S.A., with, of course, suitable modifications to suit local 
conditions. In respect of large-scale industries, tecbnlea} 
institutes sliouhl be starteti and maintained by the large 
industrial concerns themselves for the benefit of their 
employees. The curriculum, the courses of studies and the 
duration of training will obviously vary with the nature of 
each industry. Therefore, the training programme of each 
company, or group of companies engaged in similar activi- 
ties will have to be “tailor-made” to fit its own require- 
ments. To encourage the establishment oi such sdmols or 
institutes, the Central (iovernment will have to take the 
initiative by offering liberal grauts-in-aid. It should also 
maintain an inspectional and directional staff for planning, 
supervising, trade-testing and co-ordinating the training 
activities all over the country, in the same way as the 
Division of Vocational Education and tlie Appicnticeship 
Training Service of the Federal Department of Labour 
operate in the U.S.A. On successful completion of their 
training, candidates should l)e awarded certificatts of com- 
petency, so that, in couise of time, the industtles may be 
a.sked to employ only those holding such certificates. The 
training of personnel for small-scale and cottage industries, 
however, should be the primary responsibility of the Provin- 
cial ami Central (iovernments, which will hav’c to piovidc 
vocational schools or polytechnic institutes equippcil with 
workshops for imparting both theoretical aiul practical 
ti'aining under actual factory conditions. 

Thus, with the close co-operation of the .State and private 
industry, an effective system of ‘training within industry’ 
msy be evolved for turning out a higfily skilled and 
efficient labour fori*e, which would contribute towards 
national stability by increasing production ami laising the 
standard of living, in this period of great material possi- 
bilities. 



THE SGOK 8F FUTURE 
UBIUR LEUtSUTION IN MOM 


Dr. radhakamal mukerjee 

Lucknow University 


Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee sug"- 
gests a reduced working week, (starting 
with mining labour), a National Labotir 
Relations Act and a National Labour 
Relations Hoard on the Afnefieanfnodel,' 
compulsory conciliation instead of com- 
pulsory arbitration ; a more positive 
promotion of Trade Unionist^ ; statutory 
compulsion in inspect of protnsion of 
housing, besides naming priorities in the 
building up if a stable structure of 
Social Seemrity for the Indian Worker. 

., 11 . 




IN the social charter for the common man adumbrated at 
Philadelphia by the International Labour Conference certain 
minimum obligations of Governments with regard to employ- 
ment and labour conditions were formulated. It is now 
recognised that no country in the world should permit low 
living standards of industrial workers to x^crsist in view qf 
the attendant international consequences. It is difficult in 
this brief compass to set forth the scope of future labour 
legislation in this country. But certain fundamental lines of 
policy may be indicated. India should gradually move 
towards the reduction of hours of work. In the major 
industrial countries of the world, trie working hours have 
been reduced to a 40 hour week. In Soviet Russia a 36 hour 
week is prevalent in some industries. A beginning in the 
shape of reduction of hours should be made in respect of 
mining labour. Both in Bihar and Bengal coal fields the 
hours of work for the miners and loaders do not exceed 44 a 
week, under-ground and 45 in open workings. Thus it may 
not be difficult to adopt by legislation a 4() hour week for 
underground labour. In India, of late, night work has been 
generally prevalent in the textile industry. A night shift 
under Indian housing and social condition provokes greater 
family break-down and immorality, as it denies the workers 
even the few opportunities fur education and recreation that 
they may obtain. The night shift should be abolished. One 
of the lacunae of the Indian Factories Act is that there is no 
protection against carrying loads which are too heavy. The 
maximum weight of loads for an adult woman is 53 lbs., in 
France, 50 lbs., in Great Britain and 40 lbs. in Soviet Russia. 
35 tbs. may be fixed as the maximum load which should be 
carried by workers in India and Indian Mines and Factories 
Acts amended accordingly. The Indian Factories Act should 
also be extended to small-scale establishments. The limit 
Should bfe reduced to 10 persons where mechanical power is 
us^ and the regulation of non-mechanical factory premises 
employing 20 or more persons should, in the first instance, 
be limit^ to the emx>loymeni of child-labour, sanitation and 
ventilation. With reference to merlical care^ Provincial Cover n- 
laents siiouid make rules requiring (in the first place) that all 
employ mote than 500 workers' should 
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maintain a dispensary and a whole-time physician and, 
secondly, that the resonrees of different plantations, collieries 
and industrial establishments in undeveloped areas should 
he pooled by mutual agreements in order to maintain hospi- 
tals at convenient centres, with ambulance facilities to take 
patients to the hospitals from a distance. 

The (iovernment of India will soon pass legislation requiring) 
eoinpulsorj' locognition of Trade Unions. It is essential in this 
t t)niJCCtion to forbid certain unfair practices that have been 
impeding both the formation and proper and speedy develop- 
ment of labour unions in India. We should follow in this 
connection very closely the relevant sections of the U.S.A. 
National Labour Relations Act of 1935. This is regarded 
by American labour as its Magna Carta and makes illegal' 
v.irious unfair labour practices on the part of employers such 
as victimisation, iormation of rival labour unions and oilier j 
interferences by employers that hamper labour organisations. 
India should also have something like the National Labour 
Relations Board which would hear all kinds of disputes that 
arise in this connection and administer iheN.L.R.A. Behind 
the findings and principles established by that Board are the 
l)asic notions of the people of the U.S.A. of the desirability 
of collective bargaining and of a Governmental agency to 
help struggling trade unions. In India an Act and a Board 
OH similar lines will materially contribute to reduce the 
number of industrial disagreements and strikes atul estab- 
lish more harmonious relations between labour and managi'- 
ments. 

The present writer considers that there are grave delects in' 
both the Indian Trade Disputes Act and the Bombay Trades i 
Disputes and Conciliation Act. It is not desirable however, 
to launch a controversy in these pages. It is suggested as a 
better alternative that the Government should provide for a 
machinery of compulsory conciliation ai^d also for the process 
ol mediation during the progress of an industrial dispute. 
The Board of Conciliation should be compulsory if the 
Government considers the industrial dispute significant 
enough. No strike or lock-out would bo legal unless it is 
precedofl by a week’s notice and by an enquiry into the 
dispute by the Board of Conciliation wliich should be appoint- 
ed immediately as the strike or lock-out notice is tendered 
and report within a west’s time. There should be periodical 
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conferences of the parties during the continuance of a strike/ 
for the purppse of a mediation. • A Tribunal of Arbitration 
sliould be set up if the parties to a dispute, would consent to 
arbitration. Compulsory arbitration should not be adopted. 
There should be established an Industrial Court in. every 
Province which would liear appeals against the orders or 
decisions of the Labour Commissioner or Labour OfScers. 
It is desirable that in India we should adopt the definition of 
peaceful picketing during a strike a.s adopted in the British 
Trade Disputes Act, legally prohibit recruitment of labour by 
the employers during a strike and protect workers against 
discharge after an unsuccessful strike, as in the U.S.A. 


Soeuil 
Welfare 
and Social 
Seearitif 


India has much progress to make in respect of legislation 
for social welfare and sejmrity. Housing standards, appalling' 
ly unsatisfactory as these have always been in India, 
gravely deteriorated during the war placing the health, 
efficiency and morals of the workers in greater jeopardy. It 
is essential to provide for industrial housing by making it 
obligatory for all employers who employ more than one 
hundred permanent workers to build dwellings for them. 
This provision should be aided by a Housing and Town 
Planning Act which should make municipal housing compul- 
sory where shortage is judged to exist. 


A Table of 
Prioritiee 
in baUdini up 
of Social 
Seanity 


The priorities in the structure of social security in India 
should, in our view, be scaled in the following order ; (a) 
adoption of a minimum wage policy beginning with all 
unskilled workers in all industries and rising to semi-skilled 
and skilled workers in all industries, and rising to semi- 
skilled and skilled minimums -to begin any programme of 
social security without minimum wage fixation is to put the 
cart before the horse ; (b) sickness insurance provided by a 
fund created by the contributions from the employers, 
workers and the State and aided by a State medical service 
panel : (c) unemployment insurance. The three are interdepen- 
dent. Without living wages a compulsory scheme o*" 
sickness insurance is impracticable, meaningless. A contri- 
butory insurance scheme is necessary as it aids towards the 
maintetiance of morale aiul self-respect ami the balancing 
between benefits and costs in the minds of the p«^p}e. But 
contributions cannot be expected if the woiicers do not 
objitdn a living wage nor are sure of their 'emidoyment. 
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Witliout lair wages, the incidence of illness and disablement 
cannot also be brought down. Without unemployment 
insurance, again, neither a living wage nor protection against 
sickness is of any avail. Finally, no programme of Social 
Security can realize its full objectives unless there is strong, 
effective and organized Unionism. Along witli the five 
giants of Beveritige on the road to re-construction tQ be 
attacked and killed, viz., Want, Disease, Ignorance, Squalor 
and Unemployment, there is also a sixth giant in India, viz.. 
Dismissal or Victimization for Trade Union Work, that has 
also to be tackled by legislation. Social Security slioultl,' 
therefore, be planned and co-ordinated for the establishment 
ol a real national minimum. A piece-meal programme ol 
Security is bound to del eat its own ends. 



MLIflAYS WITH PAY 


J. J. PANAKAL 

Research Assistant, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Rotnhay 


Shri Panakal observes a growing spark 
of realisation on the part of our emplo- 
yers that the chattel age is dead, thanks 
to our innate humanity, that holidays are 
not only essential but must be paid ones. 
'The new legislation, ivkile providing for 
a statutory holiday, has forced on 
society's attention the urgent need for 
planning the workers holiday. Htdidays 
are alright but the worker does not knew 
what to do with them; he must be 
ASSISTED, shown the way. When 
once holidays become more common a 
national staggering of holidays would 
become a clamant necessity ; organisa- 
tion of holiday centres would have to be 
undertaken, catering for dte simple Heeds 
and inexpenshn pleasures of bur work- 





THE general principle of holidays with pay is a sound one 
and the practice is spreading rapidly affecting a steadily 
increasing number of groups. It is widely felt that with 
the increasing productivity it should no longer be necessary 
for the workers to drudge a ceaseless round, year after year, 
without intermission. The movement is based on the re- 
cognition of the needs of the worker as a human being and 
not merely as an instrument of production.” l In this 
mechanised age, tliis tendency is indeed a sign of progress 
which will avert serious social problems. 

Holidays are days of exemption from labour or work, and 
hence a period of rest and recreation. In every civilisation 
the round of the daily work has been interrupted by periods 
of communal relaxation and repose ”.2 Everybody lias an 
urge to break away, and needs at least occasional relief from 
toil and harsh and enervating conditions of existence. 
Holidays, therefore, arise out of considerations of practical 
utility. An industrialised world must, however, atfbrd 
opportunities for social intercourse, sports and amusements 
of all sorts by making some compulsory provision for social 
relaxation. 

\e Nmmdfor need for holidays arises out of two conditions : it partly 
didayt arises from considerations of health and efficiency, and 
the alleviation of the evil effects of industrial fatigue ; 
and partly from considerations of a broad social character 
which are related to the development of the personality of 
the worker. 

It is very easy to give a convincing case for holidays from 
the health point of view. If in an industrial establishment 
there are no paid holidays, there will certainly be an 
increased economic loss from ill-health and lowered vitality, 
and this will be borne chiefly by the workers, although the 
firm will not escape the loss from inefficiency and lowered 
productivity. The undoubted value of holidays in maintain- 
ing and increasing efficiency was stressed by the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, The Commission pointed 

I Repoft of the Director of the I L.O. to the Twenty ,flfth 
Session of the Internetionel Labour Conference. 

^ of SdoiQl SciohvBs, Vol. IV, p. 412. 

I?.. 
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out that few workers needed these holidays so mnch as those 
in Indian factories. Holidays, if adequate in length and based 
on proper rates lof pay, reduce the burden of absenteeism 
due to .sickne.ss prohaln' as much as any single preventive 
measure, thus influencing attendance records favourably. 
In fact, the great set-olT against the cost of holidays with 
pay is the decrease in sick leave and absenteeism. 

Since the health ami well-being of the woikers are gener- 
ally accepted as factors in industrial efficiency, the existence 
of nervous strain in them is an undesirable symptom 
Industry in Intlia is becoming more and more rationalised 
and mechanised with the result that employment becomes 
proportionately mote exacting. The growth of monotonous 
repetitive work, and the constant need loi leadjustment to 
meet rapitlly changing eomlitions in imiustry cause physical 
and mental exhau.stion among workers. In future, changes 
are likely to be more lapid and frequent. Holidays unques- 
tionably provide a much-needed break in a long period of 
physic.al and mental strain, and give a welcome ojiportunity 
for rest, change ami recuperation. .Settled hahits of work 
need to be broken in the interests of all eoncetnod. Periodi- 
cal escape from the grind and routine of daily toil has 
positive values, as testified by many firms which have 
experimented for a long time with schemes of holidays with 
pay. 

Workers take to their tasks with greater efficiency and 
tend to sustain their productiveness for longer periods 
when there is an assuramv of holiday.s with pay. A 
dimunition of output is sometimes seen when the workers 
are in need of a lay-off. It is uneconomical to keep up the 
monotony of continuous work, unrelieved by any relaxation. 
The ordinary worker is not strong enough to work hard 
throughout the year without a break. If one is made to 
work continuously his only method of recovering from over- 
fatigue would be to slow down or knock off altogether. 
Because of the specially enervating climate of this country, 
the strain of continuous work tells heavily on the health of 
the worker. 

On the recreative side, a holiday has much in its favour. 
There are few city dwetlers who caBnot gain something from 
contact with nature. “ The holidays which many niay be 
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able to take are also a great source of strength of mind and 
body, and the combination of urban and rural life brings a 
width of out-look which is apt to be lacking in a purely 
urban population ”.1 

Further, holidays with pay will be of great benefit to the 
wives of the workers -an aspect that deserves consideration. 
It is a well known fact that for every two or three men 
working in industry, there must be someone working in the 
household contributing to their efficiency. Such persons 
who look alter domestic work should, as a measure of social 
justice, participate in tlie promotion of health and recreation 
made possible by holidays with pay. The object to be aimed 
at is that at the end of a holiday the parents shall feel rested 
and that the children shall be happy and healthy. 

Holiday and youngest employees need holidays very badly. Young 

Youni nien who take up work in industrial concerns generally 

Employees experience consi<lerable mental and physical strain, especially 
during the first year of employment. They are always ready 
to enjoy a new and wider life and are not warped by 
experience. On the contrary, they are plastic and adaptable 
to circumstances and require a change of scenery, a change 
of occupation, congenial companionship, and freedom from 
the restraint of imposed discipline of the factory and the 
machine. All young persons with health undermined by 
work in factories and offices should have more holidays to 
recuperate their energy and to ensure well-balanced physical 
development. In Soviet Russia, the minimum number of 
holidays granted is twelve, but this is extended to fourteen 
days or a month in the case of workers under eighteen years 
of age.”2 Planning and carrying out holiday programmes 
offer opportunities for the development of self-reliance and 
independenqe. As far as possible jroung people should be 
encouraged to travel comparatively far afield because of the 
difficulty the majority will have in doing so when they are 
married. Employers should give every kind of encourage- 
ment to their young employees in these matters. 


Dietinelion 
between 
SdUnried Em* 



Absorbed in the development of industries and the intensive 
production of goods, most of our employers have so far 

1 Report of the Royal Con^misslon on Labour in I^ia p. 19. 

2 Klukheriw, Radhakemal, The Indian Wpriing C/das (Bom- 
bay Hind Kitabs, 1945), p 52. 
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shown deplorable indifference to the needs of well organised 
holidays with pay for industrial wage-earners. Now, it is 
high time for making some organised attempts on a large 
scale to provide reasonable holidays away from home for 
those who deserve them. This proposal requires special 
attention not only because of the physical fatigue from which 
workers who have no chances of racuperation suffer but also 
because of the harmfril psychological effects which ensue 
from the awareness that certain groups of men must labour 
while others enjoy. 

It it* a well known fact that salaried employees and execu- 
tives have so far fared better than manual wage workers. 
Annual holidays with pay for salaried employees have been 
the rule for a long time past, but it was not until recently 
that paid holidays for wage-earners were introduced in a few 
industries. The provision of holidays with pay is sure to 
have an important ipsychological effect on industry in re. 
moving the unfortunate distinction between workers engaged 
directly in production ami comparatively well-placed em- 
ployees. “ The distinction in treatment as between salaried 
and wage earning employees is, no doubt, to be explained 
by the fact that salaried employees are remunerated by a 
monthly salary as against the hourly or weekly employment 
of wage-earners, and the former are not generally paid for 
overtime. .Salaried employees are usually few in number com- 
pared with the number of wage earners ; holidays are usually 
taken in rotation aiul the work is done by others. ”l But this 
distinction has no logical basis and is socially undesirable. 
The system of holidays with pay to all workers is bound to 
create a favourable situation from the standpoint of indus- 
trial relations generally. 

of Hoti- we come across statements regarding the heavy 

loiya cost arising out of this system. Such statements, wherein 

attempts are made to show that the cost of paid hoiida)rs is 
a considerable percentage of the total annual wage bill, 
over-look many important points. They fail, for instance, to 
take into consideration the fact that a proportion of wage 
earners already have paid holidays, and that items such as 
over-time pay, special bonuses, and the wages of those not 

1 Fonelon, K. G., Managemeot and Labour v London : Methuen & 
Co, Ltd, 1939 ,p. 204. 
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qualifying for paid holidays are included in the total wage 
biU. 

Wfy koUdayt The holidays should be with pay, because when they are 
amt pay? taiken without pay, their beneficial effects tend to be lost, 
especially among the low-paid workers, owing to the resul- 
tant financial worry. The valuable effects which they could 
bring can be had only when they are granted with pay. The 
absence of payment prevents those who have days off from 
using them in such a way as to add, in a considerable measure, 
to their happiness, health and efficiency. As many of them 
are obliged to contribute to the up-keep of the home, the 
pay should Ire adequate to make the holiday a benefit rather 
than a burden. . Without pay, they are more often an added 
strain than a means of relaxation. 

The increase in industrial productivity is likely to be large 
enough to absorb the cost without difficulty in a short time. 
In relation to the total expenses of the industry the 
percentage of the cost of providing holidays with pay 
is relatively small. The general effect of the adoption of the 
scheme would be to increase purchasing power, and conse- ' 
quently consumption, thus aiding business development. 

Holidays with pay are a measure of social justice which 
contributes to a fairer distribution of employment and 
leisure. Universal holidaj's will result in the employment of 
additional work-people and diminish the number of the un- 
employed. Such a system may work as a substitute for un- 
employment in a new order of society, ensuring continuity 
of employment for all. 

Planned There is no need to lay greater stress on the benefits —social 

HoUdaj^ as well as individual — ^which would result from securing,; 

ad^uate holidays at least once a year for industrial workers 
and their families. Now that the principle is more widely 
accepted- and the practice is also slowly developing, it is 
important that the question of organisation should receive 
scientific attention so as to provide an opportunity for 
workers to get away from industrial centres where so many 
of them are imprisoned. 

While the new legislative measure! covers a great 
majority of workers, it has raised, without notice, a vast 

! Tjtp, FiaotorieB 'Amendmeat Act, 1945. ' . 
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problem 4)f education and organisation with regard to the 
manner in which and the means by which the workers should 
take their holidays — a problem which has not been studied 
systematically. It would clearly be a mistake to suppose that 
the problem of workers’ holidays has been solved simply 
because the great majority ol the workers receives an 
appreciable number of days’ leave with pay every year. On 
the other hand, it raises the problem of how a large number 
of workers with low incomes could use their holidays in such 
a way as to strengthen their bodies and improve their minds. 

The problem of rotation of holidays with pay is a fundamen- 
tal one, both from the point of view of industry and of the 
transport and accommodation services. With a vdew to 
causing minimpm dislocation to production, holidays should 
either be given in rotation in individual establishments, or 
those establishments which have to close down, shotild do so 
in rotation, .Staggering is of first importance if we are to 
ensure enjoyable vacations for all. If the demand for 
holjday.s away from home is to be met at all, staggering must 
be general and systematically planned over a long period. 
Staggering for <litTorent places appears to be a most 
necessary relorm for avoiding congestion. And should 
not and obviously cannot take their holidays at the same 
time, but they should be spread over as far as possible. 
Managements can j»rovi<le such leave periods for workers 
without closing down plants or even curtailing operations, if 
the periods arc systematically staggered over a long period. 
No truly rational organisation of workers’ holidays will be 
possible until this has been arranged. 

Another important point is that as far as possible the annual 
holiday should not he split up. Dividing it up should be 
authorised only in quite exceptional circumstances, i.e., only 
wlien it can really be shown that the grant of continuous 
holidays would .seriously interfere with the working of the 
firm even if the holiday season were prolonged, and the 
technical necessities ol the manufacturing processes so 
require, or in the event of the staff insisting on its being 
taken in parts for definite reasons. 

It is likely that a section of the public has learned in recent 
years to appreciate the quite distinct charms of the country, 
A substantial advance in the direction of fostering and 
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encouraging this desirable state can be made by providing 
holiday centres for a thorough enjoyment of open-air life. 
Holiday centres should be suitably equipped and admirably 
placed. Such centres, as a rule, should provide for the 
following : a maximum amount of open-air recreation ; cost 
the worker very little; eliminate very long journeys; simplify 
to the utmost the catering problem ; provide companionship 
and develop enjoyment in group life. Workers on holidays 
should be able to use their long hours of leisure in develop- 
ing their physical, intellectual and other capacities through 
activities of their choice. Open-air lif*:^ alone will not do. 
People who visit the centres can enjoy the invigorating effect 
ot open-air life more if it can be had in the company of 
cheerful friends and with plenty of easily accessible enter, 
tainment. Urban workers w^ho leave the cities for their well- 
earned rest must he provided with not only the type of re- 
creation to which they are accustomed but also other forms 
of healthy recreation. 

It is desirable to supply tliein with properly ecpjipped *in- 
door and out-door recreation fiunlities, including sports 
grounds, fields for games and other arrangements for Open- 
air sport, gymnasia, swimming pools, etc. In addition, 
provision for educational and recreational activities should 
be there : such as amateur or professional theatricals, musical 
concerts, motion pictures, libraries, lectures, and other 
informal activities related to the various interests of these 
groups. 

Although it will take many years of strenuous endeavour 
to make holidays a habitual feature of the life of our wor- 
kers, means can be made available for taking immediate 
action on a wude scale so that no section of the working 
class will remain untouched. A genuine interest in the 
welfare of the worker, flexible methods and spirit of co- 
operation are the principles underlying tlie measures to be 
taken. Holidays with pay should be legarded as a social 
matter affecting the welfare of the nation as a whole. 

Some employers show a general and wise reluctance to do 
anything which might be interpreted as interference with the 
employees’ free time, but, for the next few yeairs, which are 
likely to be a transitory period towards a general enjoyment 
of|hplidays by industrial workers, there may be an actual 
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need for help from socially-minded employers. As the time 
is opportune to encourage employees to make the beat use 
of their holidays with pay, it should not be impossible to 
secure the active support of our employers in a matter which 
is of vital importance to the health of our industrial workers. 
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SOME FACTS AND SOME THOUGHTS 


P. M. ISAAC, is.A., (Hons.), n..s.AV., 

Central Inspector of Industrial Canteens, Gm-emment of India 


Mr. P, M. Isaac warns the country, 
especially the industrialists, that any 
production drive that may he launched 
would be in the nature of yet another 
advance into futility if it did not 
synchronise xoith a drive to feed the 
worker and feed him better. Canteens 
must be regarded as an integral part 
of the national crusade against mal- 
nutrition and socially conscious emplo- 
yers must readily accept their share of 
the responsibility. Worker needs better 
food but does not possess the where- 
withal, in good measure, to buy it. Even 
if he had the means to buy it, he does 
not know a thing about what he ought to 
eat. A subsidised Canteen Service must 
be reckoned as a part of the return for 
service rendered by the worker to 
the employer and vdtimotely to du 
commmity. 




THE CR\ all the world over, today, is for food, more food 
and better food. World War II has left this deplorable 
legacy to mankind. Of the need to remove this malady of 
want, there can be no two opinions. World organisations 
have, therefore, been formed to tackle this vital global prob- 
lem. All available knowledge on nutritional science has been 
brought to bear upon the problem—to feed the half starved 
and under-nourished people of the world. 

In India, universal malnutration and un^er-nourishment 
have affected the health and efficiency of millions of people. 
Even before World War II, the average Indian could not 
command a square meal. .Mow, the situation has assumed 
a serious dimension. Food being the first social need for 
health and efficiency, government have recognised the urgent 
need for raising the nutritional standards by all possible 
means at their disposal. 


The Factoriee Seventh Labour Conference, held in New Delhi in 


amendment 
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It ian’t a 
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November 1945, a decision of far-reaching importance was 
taken. This decision was to amend the Factories Act 1934, 
so that Factories employing 250 or more w'ould be required 
to provide adeqtiate canteen facilities for workers. With a 
view to implementing this decision, the Central Legislature 
placed the Factories Amendment Act 1947, on the Statute 
Book. 

Ignorance about nutrition is colossal among the Indian work- 
ing classes. As the Indian diet is normally based on tradition 
rather than on scientific facts, the workers do not know 
what to eat and how much to eat. 

However gootl the wiuking conditions and aitiditions of 
emplo yment may bo, the most important requirement for 
health arid efficiency is a sufficient and welHwlanced diet. 
The nutritional content of the food the average Indian t 
■ worker consumes falls short of the roquiroments of health. \ 
Whereas the international scale of loot! unentioned in the 
i Report of the United Nations Conforonc.o on fooii and agricul- 
] turc) is 5B.h oz. the diet of ati average Imlian \vo«:ker is only 
^oz. The British Ministry of health recoinraiends a diet 
yTSding 3,^ calories, but the average industrial worker in 
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India consumes somewhere between lj500 to 2,000 calories 
per day. 

Even within this low intake, the proportion of protective 
food comi^ares extremely unfavourably with that of the 
Japanese and the British worker who consumes 2,7(X> calories 
an<l 3,200 calories respectively (pre-war). 

An enquiry into over 2,000 families of the Jute Mill workers 
in Bengal shows that the food consumed by an average 
worker is equivalent to 2,700 calories after allowing for wast- 
age. But the kinds of food that go to make up this total 
differ greatly with different workers. Only about 60% get a 
square meal i.e. lood consisting of two—thrids carbohydrates, 
one-sixth fats, one-sixth proteins and mineral salts, besides 
vitamins. 

Investigation into the family budgets of over 2,400 families 
conducted by the Bombay Labour Office reveals that the 
average adult male worker consumes less of almost every 
commodity than is prescribed for the inmates of Bomby jails ] 

The reasons for millions of people consuming much less 
than the minimum physiological needs are mainly two. First 
of all, India’s total food supply is equivalent to /29() billion 
calories but her total requirements, if each were to have a 
square meal, are 376 billions. This shows that India’s annual 
shortage in food is equivalent to 86 billion calories. No 
wonder the expectation of life in India is only 27, whereas in 
Japan it is 47, in the U.S.A. and Great Britain 62 and in New 
Zealand 67. 

Secondly, this inadequate diet of the Indian worker is the 
direct outcome of his abysmally low purchasing power. 
Half-starved and under-nourished stomachs are mainly due 
to lean pockets. Better income for the worker and stable 
and cheap prices of food articles are the essential pre- 
requisites of a balanced diet and the assured success of the 
Canteen movement. 

The maxim that an marches on its stomach is equally | 
applicable to the army of industrial workers. Unless the 
soldiers of indttstry are properjy fed, th^ cannot effectively 
put their shoulders to the wheels of industry. If industrial 
workers are to play their part, if their children, who are the 
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THE EOLE OF INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS IN INDIA lOl 

potential employees are to grow v»p as healthy and stcpng 
citizens, feeding the workers should be the responsibility of 
the employer, private or State. 

One of the reasons for the Indian factory workers’ inability 
to work long hours is projected by the physiolQgicaJ hamJi- 
— inadequacy ol tlie diet, quantitative and qualitative. 

Though higher incomes imply better nourishment to work- 
ers, there is no guarantee that this would be true in all cases. 
At times poor tood habits, ignorance and even indifference 
are responsible for malnutrition. 


Even if industrial workers can atljord to have a balanced 
diet, not all ol them have the facilities to procure what they 
want. It is not only not sufficient to advise the workers as to 
what they should eat, but it is of paramount importance to 
provide them with the right type of food. In this respect, 
the role of industrial canteens is very important. 

The policy of every progressive employer should therefore 
be to ensure that his workmen are fre? from want and are 
afforded the right type of food. When once the principle 
that the provision of atleq]iate„.caDJleeu facilities forms an 
integral part of the returns accruing to workers, in the shape 
of money as well as what bar come to be described 
as “real wages”, for services rendered is accepted, then 
there should be little difficulty for employers to provide such 
facilities. 

Nowhere the role of canteens has been so remarkable as in 
Great Britain during the recent war. Militarily and indus-t 
trially Great Britain was taken unawares. Industrial produc- 
tion on an unprecedented scale was, however, achieved and 
the workers ultimately triumphed. This success, was largely 
attributable to well-planned welfare facilities on an enormous 
scale. Special interest was taken in feeding the workers 
within the factories. The canteen became industry’s second 
power-house. In fact, it became an integral part of the 
industrial organisation itself. The war is over but the 
factory-canteen has come to stay. 

The attempt of the Australian Government to feed the 
industrial workers during the war provides an objgcttlesann. 

Xhe Government assumed responsibility for providing one 

'h. 
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hot meal a day at the workplace. With centralised control 
and standardised cafeteria service, the scheme covered 
government munition factories, ship-building yards, naval 
establishments and coal mines. The Australian government 
planne<i, built and oqidpped the cafeterias, in addition to 
training canteen managers, supervisors, book-keepers, cooks 
etc. 

The primary aim of the government was to provide a hot 
nutritious meal ol aunitorm standard throughout the Com- 
monwealth, at a cost wliieh the workers could afl’ord. The 
standard menu con.siste<l of “ thick sorij), a choice of three 
entce.es* a choice of three sweets, a choice of three salads, 
potatoes and two vegetables, up to two slices of bread and 
butter, an<l tea or milk ". Though the price of one complete 
meal was 1 .Sh. 2d. one could purchase different units at 
stated prices. In other words, the complete meal was broken 
into several units, to ptovide inviting choice to the workers. 

One admirable leature ot the cafeteria system is “ §elf- 
' service." VV'orkers on entering the cafeteria proceeil straight 
to the counter and collect what they want. This eliminates 
the necessity of engaging a number of servers to attend the 
tables, thereby effecting considt'rable economy. 

Cafeteria or “.Self-service” is not yet popular in India.l 
But, in course ot time, the prejudice against it is bound toj 
disappear. 

DottOn South Coming to India, in Travaneorc. canteens have been estab- 
lished to supplement deficiency in authorised rations. Great 
care is taken to serve food cooked outofbajra, wheat, maize,* 
jowar and other millets to tide over the r;ice shortage in the 
State. 

With a view to popularising wheat and other unfa m iliar 
grains, in Cochin Slate, which is one of the worst affected 
deficit food areas, the government start.^ resta urants 
similar to British restaurants. These caught popular imagi- 
nation so quickly in towns that the scheme was extended to 
villages. There are about such restaurants now. They 
have virtually become demonstration centres to popularise 
unfamiliar food preparations, 

CoMtecfis Aooe Most of the indtisjrial workers in India live far away from 
a their places^pf work. They have neither the time nor the 

IMTC to pMjf facilities to go ho^e to take their mral. Industrial canteens 
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in India^ therefore, have an usj?ful ancl^i^qifioan t part to play 
in feeding the workers. Since the main objective is to raise 
the present nutritional standards, and one of the methods to 
achieve this is to supplement what the workers are able to 
get in their own homes by a well-balanced and low-priced 
noon-day meal, the valtie of food supplied at canteens should ie 
\at lepst equal to y if not cheaper than, a meal consumed in the 
V \workers^ envn homes. 


Some notable 

prioode 

efforts 


Considerable headway in providing hot meals at the factory | 
premises at concessional rates has been made at present by 
some private concerns. The Tatas at Jamshedpur and the 
Sigcol in Calcutta are admirable examples. The Tatas are 
selling a full meal, consisting of ric'.e, dal, curry and chapatis 
at five pice and the Sigcol cant<H‘n provides a good lunch to} 
workers free of cost. In Madras, the P.Orr ^ Sons supply a 
cooked meal free to their workers during noon/v^ The Cen- 
tury Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Bombay, provide 
a cooked meal to 1,700 workers, each meal costing only 
two annas. The subsidy by the management to each of the 
above canteens must be considerable. It is this willingly 
accepted policy of subsulisation that has enabled some can- 
teens to sell food-siuffs 40 toOO^^low'er than the market rates. 


The employers’ first reaction to the idea of setting up of 
industrial canteens is one of reluctance, if not of avowed 
hostility. The reasons are not far to seek Canteens! 
involve considerable nursing and supervision, especially in' 
the initial stages, not to mention additional expenditure 
and responsibility. But those that have organised canteens 
have discovered that, in the long run, it is a paying proposi- 
tion. Providing cheap, wholesome and nutritious food means 
better health and efficiency to the workers and increased 
output for the employers. Free the workers from want, and 
industry will put on a new face. 

Proper canteen facilities can do much to help correct several | 
of the prevailing “ills” of industry. Spectacular and ' 
immediate results should not, however, be expected. Health^ - 
and efficiency are acquired gradually over a long periodi 

The canteen provides a place for workers to exchange 
thoughts* It blunts the edge of social barriers and prejudices 
and helps to foster social harmony. In these days when 
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hot meal a day at the workplace. With centralised control 
and standardised cafeteria service, the scheme covered 
government munition lartories, ship-building yards, naval 
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planned, built and cqxiipped the caieterias, in addition to 
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the necessity of engaging a number of servers to attend the 
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lisihetl to supplement deficiency in authorised rations. Great 
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in India, therefore, have an useful and, §igni,fic^nt part to play 
workers* Since tlie main objective is to raise 
the present nutritional standards, and one of the methods to 
achieve this is to supplement what the workers are able to 
get in their own homes by a well-balanced and low-priced 
noon-day meal, the value of food supplied at canteens should be 
\ at least equal to, if not cheaper than, a meal consumed in the 
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at five pice and the Sigcol canteen prov'itlos a good lunch toiv 
workers free of cost. In Madras, the P.Orr Sons supply a 
cooked TCi^ 2 \free to their workers during noon.'/ The Cen- 
tury Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Bombay, provide 
a cooked meal to 1,700 workers, each meal costing only 
two annas. The subsidy by tlie management to each of the 
above canteens must be considerable. It is this willingly 
accepted policy of subsidisation that has enabled some can- 
teens to sell food-stuffs 40 to 60'^ lower than the market rates. 

The employers* first reaction to the idea of setting up of 
industrial canteens is one of reluctance, if not of avowed 
hostility. The reasons are not far to seek. Canteens' 
involve considerable nursing and supervision, especially in 
the initial stages, not to mention additional expenditure 
and responsibility. Hut those that have organised canteens 
have discovered that, in the long run, it is a paying proposi- 
tion. Providinij cheap, wholesome and nutritious food means 
better health and efficiency to the Avorkers and increased 
output for the employers. Free the workers from want, and 
industry will put on a new face. 

Proper canteen facilities can do much to help correct several! 
of the prevailing “ills" of industry. .Spectacular and 
immediate results should not, however, be expected. Health! 
and efficiency are acquired gradually over a long period! 

The Canteen provides a place for workers to exchange 
thoughts. It blunts the edge of social harriers and prejudices 
and hdps to foster social harmony. In these days when 
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there is scarcity of food all over India, group feeding makes 
for economy. 

The canteen , if it is to serve its purpose, should serve 
foods containing tlie right proportions of carbohydrates, fats 
and protmns. The greatest defect in industrial canteens in 
India, to day, i.s that, food is not planned in a scientific manner . } 
Very little attention is paid to the food contents of articles 
sold. If proper food is served in canteens, ignorance among 
workers of the value of planned nutritious food can be,' 
progressively dispelled .‘I'he canteen can set itself out as a 
practical demonstratit»n contr«‘ for tlu" dissemination of 
information regarding the value of good and wholesome food. 

Since the government of India attach great imi)ortance to the 
provision of adequate canteen facilities for workers, they 
have arranged to place an olf-the- ration, quota of rationed 
food'Stuffs for the benefit of canteens. The Food Department 
of the Government of India are also publishing, from time to 
time, a brochure, “Feetling the Worker”, containing valuable 
information designed as an td'fective akl to tin* canteen 
movement. Another bulletin “Nutrition”, published monthly^ 
adso provides a mine of information on the food contents of' 
articles consumed in everyilay life and the planning of 
scientific menus. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II, there were only a few 
canteens in undertakings owned or managed by the Central 
Government. These canteens supplied only tea and snacks. 
But early in 1942, as one of the positive mea.sures to increase 
and sustain the morale of workers cooked food canteens 
received considerable attention. Since then, a steady pro- 
gress has been maintained in Central, Provincial as well as 
private undertakings. 

According to a rough estimate, in Central fiovernment 
undertakings, there were in 1944 : — 


Fqod canteens 

... 69 

Tea & Refreshment canteens 

... 70 

Tea canteens 

... 9 

Uncl^sified 

... 20 


Total ... 168 
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The mooe- ^ 
ment Promi- 
nee to take 
roof « and 
tpread 


Ceademut 


The management set*up of these canteens was as under : — 


Workers 

... 10 

Employers 

... 18 

Joint 

... 8 

Contractors 

... 105 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board 

... 13 

Others (Information not available) 

... 14 

Total 

... 168 


(The above figures do not include canteens in Railway 
undertakings and Ordnance Factories). 

The progress made in private undertakings is also note- 
worthy. The latest figures show that there are nearly 1,1007 
canteens (both private and government) catering to about 11 j 
lakhs of workers. Among these, nearly a tliird are serving 
cooketl food while the remaining serve tea and snacks. For 
a C/Ountry of this magnitude, the progress made is probably 
infinitesimal, but it could confidently be hoped that the 
canteen movement will gather momentum with the enactment 
of the recent legislation, making the provision of canteen 
facilities more or less a statutory obligation on the part of the 
employer. 

A number of factors have to be considered before deciding 
upon the type of canteen to be organised and the range of 
food articles to be sold. Some of the vital considerations are — 
distance of the undertaking from the workers' residential 
areas — if workers lived close-by they prefer to go home dur- 
ing lunch time — suitable location, size of the canteen, 
religious and caste susceptibilities, tastes of the workers etc. 

Naturally enough, experts in India are not agreed on the, 
type and quantity of food that is required by an average'; 
Indian worker. The country is so vast and the dietary, 
habits differ so much from province to province that it is 
not easy to prescribe a single standard. 

One thing that docs not fail tt) arrest the attention of 
Students. of nutrition is the almost total absence of protec-] 
tive foods such as milk and milk products, fruits, vegetables,) 
ftoli etc., in the diet of the Indian worker. To an average 
Worker, the first two items ate a dream —rluxury in view of 
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the prohibitive prices. If protective foods are to be placed < 
within the reach of the ordinary worker, in my opinion, j 
liberal subsidy is more than essential. 

A (•rt)Ss-seetion of the management set-up of the existing 
cant«*ens in India rtweals five types j employers, workers, 
employers and workers jointly, contractors or the Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board. 

Must be run Experience has proved that the most successful canteens, 
an item of are those managed by the employers If the canteens are to be 
S^Kn^ee”* reckoned as an item of what has come to be called “employee 
services " tliere is a good case for employer-run canteens. 
The system of contr.ictoi-run canteens has little or nothing to 
commend it. The Rege Committee point out in their report 
that maximum profit is the sole aim ol the contractor, who 
is there by virtue of being the highest bidder for the con- - 
tract. Relrates paid to the management by contractors are") 
charged to workers as higli prices or bad food at low prices. 
Carbohyilrate foods, which usually bring the maximum 
profit, are sold instead of health-promoting and body-bttilding 
fqp,ds. l)issatisfaction and complaints are a common\" 
featuie. In spite of supervision, control and restrictions by 
the management, the contractors can always adopt clever 
subterfuges to evade them. Contractors cannot be expected 
to display any interest in the active promotion of the health 
or the efficiency of the workers. 

The help rendered by the Indian Tea Market Expansion 
Board in organising and setting up of canteens on behalf of 
the employers and thereby participating in the canteen 
movement and that without any financial interest, has been 
invaluable. .Some of the best-run canteens in India, today, 
owe their preseut standing to the initial assistance rendered 
by the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board.' The Board[ 
hands over the canteen as a running concern to the manage- , 
ment after organising it on sound lines and training thej 
necessary staff. 

Research on the results of improved eating facilities for 
the working class has not been so far undertaken on a large 
scale in India. But experiments carried out by a Canadian 
fim indicate that over a period of three years, after opening 
a lunch room, there was a fall of 27% in First Aid treatment8i| 
andl4% in lost-time accidents. 


Indian Tea 
Market 
Expaneum 
Board 
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"ProAumwr 

P»M”Pmtd 

tmdProduem 


On all sides, it is now agreed that India must “ produce or 
perish On this showing, provision of canteen facilities, 
and thereby bettw nutrition, forms one of tlie unignorable 
primary items in a country-wide prodtiction 4riv-e. 


Any production drive based on indifference towards, or 
ignoring tlie pliysical health and well-being of the man 
behind the machine, is wrong and not likely to succeed. If 
the industrial future of India is to be built on a stable 
foundation, the worker cannot be allowed to remain a weak 
link in the chain of production. 


The task of creation and maintenance of conditions con- 
ducive to a stable canteen movement must be accepted by the 
State as a definite charge ; the running of canteens must be 
accepted by the employer as a national investment. 




SECTION II 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Contributors 

Gulzarilal Nanda 
V. M. Tarkunde 
Prof. N. G Ranga 
V. B. Kamik 
Khandubhai Desai 
S. C. Joshi 
N. V. Phadke 
Sir James Doak 




WHAT iUIIDIIUI MS DOM 
FOR tNOIM LABOUR 

NEW TECHNIQUE IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


GULZARILAL NANDA 
Minister for Labour, Bombay 


S/iri Gulsarilal Nanda, avers that in 
his stupendous, and now successsful, 
figfit for India' s emancipation, Gandhiji 
has cleared the path for the Working’ 
class to march forward to its destiny. 
In revitalising the nation and creating a 
pulsating atmosphere of “Hi^ hope and 
great endeavour", Gandhiji has taught 
the Indian WorkingClass to stand up 
and figjtt for its rights, Shri, Nanda 
rightly hails Gandhiji as India's first 
Labour Leader. The South African 
campaign was a campaign for the 
recognition of the fundamental lights of 
migrant Indian Labour in that countty. 
Back in India, he plunged into ^ 
historic Ahmedabad textile labour 
struggle, ns its femntain- head of inspira- 
tion and accredited leader. His first 



fast was undertaken as a weapon in Ms classic 
strike to bring home to the emploj^en the utility of 
arbitration for the settlement of industrial disputes, a 
tradition and a method which continues to be honoured 
by the two sides of the Ahmedabad Textile Industry 
even today. Gandhiji developed a new technique in 
industrial relations. The Ahmedabad Textile Labotir 
dissociation is a standing demonstration of what is 
possible with Candhian Labour Philosophy as the 
mainspring of thought and policy, 

Gandhiji's twin-crusade against Drink and 
Uutouckability is continuously and in an ever-widening 
circle bringing light and colour into the lives of the 
work people. H is Khadi campaign, which is, in 
effect, the centre-piece of a movement for a New Deal 
for the village artisan has touched innumerable 
'workers in rural ateas scattered all aver the country. 

In his attempt to narnno the hiatus behveen the so- 
called upper-classes and the masses Gandhiji has 
released social forces of immense potency, forces 
calculated to promote a social order in which a mads 
social usefulness would be his title for life. 

WHAT HAS GANDHIII NOT DONE FOR 
INDIAN LABOUR ? 



I DON’T find myself equal to the task of putting in words 
or figures the magnitude of the debt which the working class 
in India owes to Mahatma Gandhi. His personal share in build- 
ing up the labour movement is large. The material gains 
which labour has secured as a result of his direct help are 
numerous. Of much deep^'r significance and of far greater 
value are, however, what may be described as his indirect; 
services and ^‘intangible" contribution to the cause of 
labour in India. He has given labour a clear view of its true 
goal and ligiited up its path. By his stupendous activity for 
the nation, as a whole, he has also cleared the way of the 
working class for marching forward to its destination. 


Gandhiii's Wo may first consider the mdirect succour which Gandhiji 
multf-pronsed has rendered to the yrorkers^. thr ough the movem ent o^free- 
f nearly three decades, now crowned with 

success. It is a familiar fact that the birth and early growth 
of the labour movement in India almost synchronized with 
the first political campaign in India started by Gandhiji. This 
was no mere coincidence. Gandhiji's country-wide agitation 
was marked by a spirit of revolt against unjust and irres- 
ponsive authority. Labour witnessed, and was, in many 
places, drawn into, the mass demonstrations of these timas. 
It could not remain unaffected by the prevailing atmosphere 
of high hope and great endeavour. Labour was made to feel 
that the lowly too had rights, and that, it was possible for 
them to stand up for those rights. The psychological as well 
M the social barriers which had held up the onward march oT 
labour, began to crumble down as G^ndhiji’s multi-pronged 
campaign went swee pi ng ah ead. I t might have Seen years — it is 
difficult to say how many — before labour in India could have 
made itself articulate if Gandhiji had not intervened with 
his all-round programme for the emancipation of the Indian 
Nation. 


The 

'Ottl-Kidlers' 

weretfw 

Ploficift 


Gandhiji mobilized a strong force of “ intellectuals ” and 
middle class youths to perform the hundreds of tasks which 
he set before the nation. In this, the labour movement 
seemred a, teady-made source of pioneers, leaders and helpers. 
So co.nspjcut)us was the part which the political ihteUecutals 
jdayed in the early days that .i|t. the case of a strike, the .self- 
jutitfication of an employer , was considered cdthpliete. the 
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11i« twoEvilS' 
Dfink and 
lIntcHidia* 
bility 


moment he uttered the words “ outside agitators ” and 
" political motives ”, whatever might have been the grievan* 
ces, which caused the dislocation of work. The contacts thus 
established and the awakening created among the workers 
could have easily been used for feeding the agitation and 
unrest of those days, even at the risk of causing a degree of 
embarrassment to the workers and injury to their immediate 
interests, (landhiji diti not allow such a tendency io mani- 
fest itself. He has, howv'ver, all along kept up his insistene.e 
that national workers should interest themselves in the wel- 
fare of the working class, and miss no opportunity of help- 
ing it to remove its industrial and social handicaps. 

It will need too much space to record here the benefits which 
labour has derived from the manifold activities of Gandhiji 
in the social sphere. Two items deserve sptvial mention- 
Prohibition anil L'ntouchability Removal. Only those who 
have seen it can have an idea of the havoc wrought by liquor, 
among the poor toilers who fall a prey to it. I have witness- 
ed the woes of the women, tlie piteous plight of the child- 
ren, the tightening grip of disease and deatii, and the pro- 
gressive damage to the moral fibre, for which the drink evil 
is answerable. There are no words to describe the depths 
of degradation and helplessness to which working class fami- 
lies sink on this account. Under the influence of liquor, the 
worker — and tliis is ot the gravest consequence from the 
standpoint of the working class-provcs to be his. own worst 
enemy, in his struggle with the forces which are bearing him 
down; liquor leads the workers into wrong ways and destroys 
the only means which they possess for their -deliverence viz., 
their solidarity ami their power of resistence. 

To overcome this menace, Gandhiji initiated and vigo- 
rously pursued the Prohibition Campaign as an important 
item of the national programme. It was because of his per- 
sonal interest and insistence tliat the Congress Ministries 
pressed forward with measures of Prohibition, and big 
industrial centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad were declared 
to be dry areas. The Ahmedabad Prohibition Research 
Advisory Board appointed by the Government of Bombay 
made a unanimous report that the scheme of Prohibition, 
enforced in that area, had succeeded heybnd the most sati- 
guine expectations and had resulted in an enormous materia] 
and moral benefit for the Barking dass. 
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Gandbiji's work for the removal of tmtouchability has no 
small bearing on the progress of the labouf movwnent in 
this country. Almost all the so-called untouchables belong 
to the labouring community and form a large proportion of 
it. They are the most down-trodden section of labour. 
Gandhiji’s incessant endeavour in their behalf has rid them 
of many disabilities, particularly in the urban areas, and has 
brought much strength to the labour movement by dosing 
up, to a considerable extent, this breach in its ranks. 


Narrowing 
down of the 
hiatus 

between the 
inteilegentsia 
and the 
masses 


By his own shining example, by bringing into vogue simpler 
modes of living, by the dress reform he has introduced, by 
rehabilitating Indian languages, and in a score of other 
ways, Gandhiji has gone far in bridging the gulf between 
the intelligentsia and the working masses. liis (x>n.stant 
advocacy of the claims of the poor, his stress on the <lignity 
of labour and his propagation of the ideas of economic, social 
and political equality, have done a great deal to promote the 
peaceful social process, which would through a progressive 
levelling up and down, eliminate the disparities of wealth 
and power and establish a harmoniou.s social order. 


Championed 
Indian labour 
in Soudi 
Africa 


Gandhiji’s direct personal association with the labour move- 
ment dates from the days of his stay in South Africa. That 
country was in need of workers to develop her economic life. 
India had spare man power. For years, a stream of inden- 
tured Indian Labour flowed to South Africa and other 
Colonies. The Indian labourer who was found to be a useful 
helper in the earlier stages came, in course of time, to be 
viewed by the white settlers in tiie light of a dangerous 
rival. In all these regions, the Indian labourer was compelled 
to submit to exceedingly bad social and economic conditions, 
but the, political disabilities assumed the worst form in 
South Africa. Gandiiiji came on this scene and started 
preparing the Indian community for organised resistance of 
the passive and peaceful kind. The prominent stake in this 
case Was the human rights of the immigrajits of whom tlve 
large bulk consisted of Indian labourers. Gandhiji launched 
a ssies of campaigns in which , tlie Indian community 
crttMHcd'imlrt'isonitient anti suffcreil severe hartli^ups. At, 
’oite stagC; tiwtisands ol Indian lahourers in .coai mines laid 
do'vn Mtont on strike, smarting , unxlcr jhe wrong 

'■a^d hiitBiaiatibri of the i'i ' Bead Tax wbiciaiindeotur^; 
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labourers were liable to pay. The strike spread to the 
plantations. It was suppresed by force causing injury and 
death to a number of labourers. About 6,000 labourers 
joined Gandhiji in the Great March of which the objective 
was to set at naught the Government ban on the entry of 
Indians into Transval. The passive re.sisters stood their 
ground in the face of brutal treatment and unspeakable suffer* 
ings, before starvation, disease, and death, they did not 
quail. The £3 tax was repealed, and, for the moment, the 
other immediate objectives of the movement were attained. 
This was a grand exhibition of moral force displayed by 
massc.s ol ignorant and illiterate labourers under the 
guidance and inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. The struggle 
in South Africa has rightly been treated as a heroic phase in 
the history of the Indian labour movement. 

the Gandhiji may be counted, in a real sense, as the first leader 

ur of the Indian labour movement. Gandhiji was the first to 
espouse the cause of Indian labour, stationed in a foreign 
land, and the first to lead it in an organized fight on a mass 
scale. Back in India, he again found himself right in the 
mulst of the working class ami at the head of a labour 
struggle of such proportions and importane.e as had never 
been witnessed in the past in this country. This hai>|ieiied 
in Ahmedabail in March 1918. The local textile industry 
was already big enough to employ half a lakh of workers. 

■ The weavers had asked for a rise in wages in view of the 
heavy increase in the cost of living owing to the conditions 
created by tlie world war. The employers, not willing to go 
beyond a small concession, declared a lock-out of all the 
employees. Gandhiji examined every aspect of the question, 
and came to the conclusion that the workers were entitled to 
an additional remuneration to the extent of 35%.* The 
millowners were adamant in their refusal to consider this 
proposal and would not go to arbitration. Gandhiji advised 
the workers that it was their duty to resist unbending 
. arbitary authority, to their last breath. The workers took 
a solemn pledged that they would not resume work in the 
mills till their just demand was accepted. Gandhiji planned 
every detail of the struggle and took charge of its conduct 
from day to day. l-le addressed a daily meeting of the 
workers and issued a pamphlet everyday containing infor> 
mation and directions for tlie workt^rs. A time came -^fter 
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The Ahmeda- 
bad Textile 
Association 


about a fortnight — ^when owing to the propaganda of tlie 
millowners and the various devices employed 'by them for 
demoralizing the ranks of the workers, a section began to 
show signs of weakness. This came about partly on account 
of the strain of hunger and privations* Gandhiji could not 
brook the idea of oven a single person turning away from 
his pledge, because of want. He decided to go without food 
himself. Thus began his first historic fast. It was intended 
to be of indefinite duration. During this period, arrange- 
ments were made to relieve the hardships of tlie workers by 
providing them with alternative temporary employment. The 
building operations just then started for housing Gandhiji’ s 
Ashram at Sabarmati, became the means of placing in the 
hands of workers a few pice a day. Gandhiji’s fast had not 
progressed far when the millowners were moved to revise 
their attitude to save Gandhiji’s life. They accepted arbit- 
ration and the wokers eventually obtained an increase in 
wages to the full extent of 35%. Gandhiji’s fast meanwhile 
raised the labour question in the country to the plane of a 
national issue of outstanding importance. 

The bond Whicli was then created between Gandhiji and 
Labour in Ahmedabad has been growing stronger witli the 
passage of time. He has directed numerous fights of the 
workers since then. He inaugurated their unions early in 
the year 1920 and tended them with care during tlieir period 
of infancy. It is largely due to his help, aid and counsel 
that the Ahmedabatl Laliour Association occupies its present 
pre-eminent position in the country. 

The achievements of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation are of special siginificance as furnishing a test of the 
efficacy of Gandhiji’s ideas with regard to the conduct of tlie 
labour movement. It would not be out of place, therefore, 
to give a brief outline of the position and activities of this 
organisation. 

The Association has, at present, a record membership of 
65,003 textile workers, who pay in their dues regularly at 
each wage payment. The income of the Association on 
account of membership fees amounted to nearly Rs: 2^ lakhs 
during the year 1944-45. The Association has arranged for 
the study and progressive record, of the working and living 
.conditions of the labouring community in the tiity. Corn- 
points from individuals or group of workers are recorded^ 
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investij 4 ateil an<l attended to. The Ai^sociution receives about 
7,(KX) such c<»mi»laints each year. Ncfrotiations with the 
liuliiurities ('onrerned are conducted by personal interviews 
tor the most part. When private settlement is not reached, 
full use is madeot the conciliation machinery provided under 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. The Association always 
insists on recourse to arbitration in cases of disagreement 
to avoid direct action. A strike is declared when there is 
no other course open. Each strike becomes an occasion tor 
setting up an elaborate campaign. The preparation for it as 
well as its actual t'onduet mak<' very large demands on the 
moral and inat<^rial resources of the Association. The aim 
is to keep up a non-violent atmosphere, presrve the morale 
of the workers, comi>at strike-breaking activities, and to 
bring to bear social and moral pressure on the employers, so 
that they may agree to reler the disputes to arbitration or 
adjudication. 

The Association assists the workers in obtaining their due 
under various h‘gislativc enactments, including the Work- 
men's Compensation Act and the Maternity Benefit Act. It 
provides legal aid ti>r its members, and renders such help 
during strikes as circumstances may permit. The workers 
who are victimized by the employers for trade union activity 
are provi<led due relief. 

The Association now maintains about 20 social centres 
whicli cater to the intellectual and social needs of the work- 
ing class in the neighbourhood of each centre, by setting up 
libraries and reading rooms, and by providing iacilities for 
physical culture and recreation. It conducts 6 Day Schools 
and 2 Night Schools. Hostel accommodation is provided for 
working class girls to pursue their studies in the various 
educational institutions in the city. There is a Bal Maudir 
which attends to the needs of 65 children. Homes for 
students have been opened in the labour residential ^reas to 
furnish accommodation, instruction, and cultural background 
for young working class boys, Scbolar.ship.s are made 
available to working class students receiving education in 
Secondary Schools. 

The Ass^iciatiun has alsi) a well equippc'd I^spensary with 
an average annual attendance of 75,747. Arrangements are 
made to secure admission in the local Imspitals for those 
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workers who arc in need f)f indoor treatment. A programme 
of opening maternity huts in different wards, arranging for 
medical examination of ilu‘ workers and thoir dependents 
and for supplying sysicmatic health o<iucation lias been 
adopted and is making satisfactory progress. 

The Association endckiv'ours to promote i:o-operative 
credit and provide facilities for savings in deposit accounts. 
It is running a Kliadi Bhandar aiivi a goncn al store of which 
the annual .sale amounts to about Rs. 2, 10, OK). 

It makes continuous endeavour to assist the workers in 
securing their civic rights and discharging their i'.ivie 
responsibilities. NearU' 5fX) complaints of neglect and 
inattention to civic needs ol working class families or locali- 
ties, on the part oi the Municipality, arc di alt with every 
year. The yXssociation participates in municipal elections 
and endeavours to secure* adequate reprcscMitation for the 
working class on the local body. In the last elections, labour 
secured 19 seats out of 52 on the General HoartI of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. Tlie Association has its own 
press. About 3,00,000 copies of the “Majur Sandesh** the 
fortnightly organ of the Association, are issued for circula- 
tion. Small pampidets touc.hing the needs and problems of 
the workers arc hrouglu oiu from time to time. The word 
of mouth, however, occupies a far more important place in 
the trade union and social propaganda carried on by the 
Association. Arrangements exist for the collection of the 
relevant facts and figures which is an essential trade union 
activity. 

Through the efforts of the Association, organizational 
work has been promoted in various textile centres in tlie 
Province and outside. The Unions in these places obtain 
from the Association such help an<l advice as they need. 
The membership of these associated organizations exceeds 
20 , 000 . 

The affairs of the Association are governed by Boards 
cx>mposed ♦f the elected representatives of the workers who 
are members of the Association. These Boards are re- 
constituted every two years, after completing an elaborate 
procedure of elections to ensure the proper exercise of the 
workers" democratic choice in the compositions of their 
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Governing Body. About 838 representatives sit on these 
Boards. They elect the executive and the other committees. 
There were in the year 1943-44 about 106 meetings of the 
elected bodies. To attend to all this work, the Association 
has maintained a paid staff of 236 persons at present. 


Gandhiit's 
benevolent 
hand has 
touched the 
Army of 
scattered 
workers in 
villages 


It should cause no surprise if I reckon as part of fJandhiji’s 
work for labour his exertions to promote the handicrafts of 
the country of which khadi still remains the centre as well 
as the symbol. Through Khadi, (*andhiji has extended his 
helping hand to a very large but scattered mass of workers 
whose plight is incomparably worse than that of the indus- 
trial workers in the towns. They suffer in ignorant and help- 
less silence. The only feature which relieves the diirk 
misery of their existence is that it covers a brief span. The 
activities of the All India Spinnc«'s Association bring a mea- 
sure of relief direct to about 3 lakhs of persons in the rural 
areas. 


The personal ministrations of Gandhiji could not, in the 
nature of things, extend beyond a section of the Indian 
working class ; but the boneficient influence of his work for 
labour has travelled to every place where men, women, and 
children toil in this country. Every labourer and every 
sympathiser of labour can have access to the body of ideas 
evolved and applitnl l>y (landhiji through a cjuarler of a 
century, on the basis of the doctrines of YW/ZA nad 
Non-violence. 



PRESERVi m wm OF THE 
TRUE ONIOR ffOVEHENT 

THE RADICALS' APPROACH 


V. M. TARKUNDE, Bar-At-Law 

General Secretary, Radical Democratic Party of India 


Political differences and warring politi- 
cal ideologies should not be suffered to 
fragment the Trade Union Movement 
into, more or less, vertical and hostile 
camps. It is wrong to exploit and divide 
Trade Unions for political or party ends. 
Trade Union leadership should be 
inspired by a desire to create a thirst 
for democracy, for freedom, atnong the 
working classes. Trade Union activities 
should be conducted in Ike context of a 
cultural movement for freedom of the 
common man. Class-consciousness and 
the fissiparous class-appeal do not afford 
the lever for creating a free society of 
men". Any political party which wants 
to emerge as a genuine friend of the 
proletariat must educate it in the spirit 
of freedom and self -relidnee. 



This is ^ stand ofdtt Radical Dtmaerats accord- 
ingto Mr. V. hf. Tarkunde. Trade Xfiden Unity and 
independence must be presened if the objective is to 
lead dte working-classes into developing dteir 
solidarity in order that they may resist totalitarian 
and fascist tendencies wherever they may be found 
and ** attain power and rule ever themselves 



The Pre-war 
Period : 

Mr. Roy's 
differences 
die 

Gnnmunist 

International 


RADICALISM was introduced in Indian politics by 
M. N. Roy. It has never been a closed system of i^itkal 
dogmas. It claims to be loyal only to science atn) reiason. 
Its histroy began with Roy’s differences with the Cottantn-ist 
International in 1928 and even earlier ; and it has developed 
during the course of the last twenty years into a clearly 
defined social philosophy and political theory and practice, 
distinct from Communism as w'Oll as Nationalism. Not being 
a set system of ideas, its impact on the Indian labour move- 
ment will have to be examined side by side with its own 
development in the sphere of political ideology and practice. 
For this purpose, the period under review can be conveniently 
divided into three stages — the period before the war, the 
period of the war and the Indian constitutional deadlock, and 
the present trends following upon the constitutional 
settlement. 

Roy initially disagreed with two tendencies in the Commu- 
nist International. One was the tendency to decide the 
tactics of the Communist International in the light of the 
immediate short-term requirements of Russia as a State, 
without due thought to the interests of the working class in 
different parts of the world. This tendency, which has 
developed by now into a full-fledged Russian nationalism, 
and has transformed Communist parties everywhere into 
agents of Russia, was in evidence f rom the beginning. It 
induced the Communist International to adopt what Roy 
considered to be a WTong approach to the anti-imperialist 
movements in colonial countries, including the nationalist 
movement in India. Since these movements were directed 
against imperialism, particulaily British imperialism, ndiich 
was the enemy of Soviet Russia, the Communist Inter- 
national regarded them as wholly progressive, despite the 
fact that they were led by reactionary capitalist classes of the 
colonial countries. That is to say, the colonial bourgeoisie 
was looked upon as, in some measure, a progressive mid 
: even a revolutionary dass. From the point of view of the 
exploited masses in the colonics, including tiie ivorkers, this 
approach was obviously wrong, and Roy protested against 
it. He plated out that tite Indian oqiitalist class cannot 
:^U^:a.pr^-res»ive role; that; Under its leadership the Indian 
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nationalist movement was likely to bo transformed into 
virtually a fascist movement; that already the movement 
had begun to adopt a reactionary ideology by developing 
racialism, religious revivalism and blind faith ; and that the 
duty of the Communists in India was to rescue the move- 
ment from its upper-class leadership by advocating a broad 
programme of demorratic revolution based on the demands 
for abolition of Zamindari, State control of industry, and 
establishment of a fully democratic people’s state. Roy 
pointed out that British imperialism was itself being com- 
pelled by circximstances to compromise with the Indian 
bourgeoisie and to create an Imlo-British capitalist combine, 
which will mean the eventual grant of Dominion Status to 
India and the “de-colonisation” of the country, without 
contributing in the least, to the liberation of the Indian 
masses. This theory of “de-colonisation” was the main 
difference which led Roy to part company with the Commu- 
nist International. 

The second tendency wliich caused the parting of ways was 
Communist sectarianism. It led the Communist Inter- 
national to pass a series of resolutions in 1928 with which 
Roy disagreed. One such resolution directe<l Communists 
to force a split between “ reformist " and “ revolutionary " 
trade unions and to form separate “ red ’’ trade unions. Roy 
felt that it was wrong to divide the trade unions on such an 
issue, particularly when the danger of fascism was looming 
on the horizon. Another resolution directed Communists in 
colonial countries like India to strive for a “ proletarian 
revolution *’ under working-class leadership. This according 
to Roy, was wholly unrealistic. In a predominantly agri- 
cultural country like India, where the industrial working 
class was a small minority, it was idle to talk of a proletarian 
dictatorship. What was required was a broad-based demo- 
cratic movement comprising the peasants, workers anti the 
impoverished middle classes, and deriving its leadership 
from these sections of society. By the way, the Communist 
insistence on proletarian dictatorship was inconsistent with 
their view that the Indian capitalist class had a revolutionary 
part to play. Roy disagreed with both these extreme and 
mutually contradictory positions. 

These differences had a practical bearing on both political 
and trade onion policy. Roy returned to India inoognll^ in 
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1930, ind after a few months of comparative freedom was 
arrested and "setitenced to a long term of imprisonment, tn 
those few months Hei»w.<;^eeded in creating a small group of 
devoted political workers wTin understood and appreciated 
his point of view. These came to be known as Roy ists arid 
later as Radicals. 

Radicals forge Radicals stafte<l working in the trade union movement in 

Tri^e Union 1930 , By that time the Communists had already forced a 
split in the trade union movement. Due to sectarian Com- 
munist policy, the Liberals were require<l to leave the Trade 
Union Congress in 1929 and form a separate organisation, 
the National Federation of Trade Unions. Radicals started 
their work in the T.U.C. with a programme of unity, 
which received the support of a number of trade unionists. 
The Communists promptly tried to bring about a second 
split in the T.U.C. in 1931, but were outvoted; whereupon 
they left the parent body and starte<l the Red Trade Union 
Congress. Thus the impact of political differences on the 
trade union movement was to create three central organi- 
sations. The Radicals, however, continued their efforts for 
unity. The Red T.U.C. never gained any strength. In 
three or four years the C-ommunists dissolved the Red 
T.U.C, and rejoined the parent body. Ltiter, in 1938, the 
N.F.T.U. of the Lii)erals and the T.U.C. amalgamated in 
the All India Tratlc Union Congress. The Radical pro- 
gramme of trade union unity was thus wholly successful. 

'■r 

The Radical political field, Radicals followed a policy consistent 

Scene with their theoretical position, that India stood in need of 

a broail democratic movement based on the economic and 
political demands of the peasants, workers and the middle 
classes. They saw in the Indian National Congress a move- 
ment •wdiich was led by an upper-class leadership and was in- 
creasingly given to a racial and revivalist ideology. The 
Radicals distinguished between the leadership and the rank 
and file of the Congress. They joined the Congress with 
the declared intention of iwpularising a genuinely democratic 
ideology and programme amongst ordinary Congress mem- 
bers, so that, by the pressure of au enlightened niemBeri^hip, 
the Coiigress may evolve a democratic leadership and an 
adequate socio-political progratnme. The Communists, in 
, piBitiuai^c’cif the rfesolntion of the Si:fcth Congress oT the 
Cottt^lptii^’t lnteriiationsd held in 1923$, had left the Congress 
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and condemned it a bourgeois organisation. In 1935, 
however, the Seventli Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national scrapped most of the resolutions of the Sixth Cong- 
ress, and soon, thereafter, Indian Communists changed their 
tactics and joined the Indian National Congress. But by now 
they had swung to the other extreme of regarding the Indian 
bourgeoisie as an anti-imperialist and revolutionary class. 
They, therefore, advtmated “ national unity," and stood 
against all attempts to develop an alternate democratic 
leadership in the nationalist movement. That was also the 
position of the Congress .Socialists, who had formed them- 
selves into a party in 1934. Consequently, no concerted 
attempts could be made to rescue the nationalist movement 
from its orthodox, upper-class, and potentially totalitarian 
leadership. That remained the position till the war com- 
menced. 

The war [)rovitied an acid test to the democratic professions 
of the political parties and groups in India. From the very 
beginning. Radicals pointed out that a war against fascism 
could not possibly be an imperialist war. When the ‘phoney’ 
stage of the war w'as over, and the Chamberlain Government 
in Great Britain was rcplaceti by a more definitely pro-war 
cabinet, the Radicals ^who were then working in the Cong- 
ress as th<‘ League of Radical Congressmen} tleelared them- 
selves in favour of supporting the war and starteil anti-fascist 
projuiganda in the country. They celebratetl an All- 
India Anti-Fascist Day, which action was regarded by the 
Congress High Command as a breach of discipline. Several 
Radical Congressmen were expelled from the Congress or 
their membership suspended. Thereupon, they all left the 
Congress in a body and formed the Radical Democratic Party 
in December 1940. 

Radicals were aware that this stand ran counter to the 
strong current of nationalist sentiment in the country -, yet 
they felt that that was the only stand which a democratic 
botly could take and that it alone served the interests of the 
Indian masses. It is clear by now that their attitude was 
correct ; for if the last war were indeed an imperialist war, 
then British imperialism, having won it, should have been 
strengthened and not waakened by it. But we find that it 
has been not only weakened but virtually liquidated. This 
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is exactly what the Radicals had contended from the begin- 
ning. They based their attitude of war-support on two in- 
contestable propositions : Firstly, if fascism succeeded, 
India with the rest of the world would become fascist and 
the hopes of establishing democracy in India would vanish 
into thin air ; and secondly, British imperialsim was bound 
to be liquidated during the course of the war on account of 
inevitable economic and political changes, so that if Great 
Britian won the war, power was bound to be transferred in 
India. Radicals, therefore, felt that there was no longer any 
logical justification for a ‘ nationalist * movement in India ; 
its only function would be to side with international fascism, 
and if the United Nations won the war, to claim power in 
the name of the Indian people but essentially to a coterie of 
upper-class totalitarian leadership. Radicals decided to 
dissociate themselves from the nationalist movement, and to 
develop an independent democratic movement with the hope 
that it may become strong enough to claim power for the 
common people of India and cstablisli a genuinely social- 
democratic state in the country. 


Political 
cRffeicfiCes 
bave fcpcr* 
emdomcM 
Tfade tfarion 
Movemaai 


None of the other parties took this clear stand on princi- 
ple. The Congress opposed the war so long as the Axis 
Powers were in the ascendent ; it started supporting the war 
after the scales had turned definitely in favour of the United 
Nations. The Muslim League remained neutral throughout. 
The Congress Socialists opposed the war till the end and are 
unwilling even now to admit that British Imperialism is 
being liquidated. The Communists denounced the war as 
an imperialist war until, six months after Hitler’s attack on 
Russia, they realised that it was a people’s war. 

These differences had their repercussion on the trade union 
movement. The majority of the leaders of the A.I.T.U.C. 
were nationalist in sentiment. Consequently, the A.LT.U.C. 
passed a resolution on the war which amounted to its support- 
ing tire attitude of war-resistence adopted by the Indian 
National Congress. Moreover, a number of unions afUiated 
to the A.I.T.U.C. were persuadetl to precipitate a series of 
'tvhic^.'from the point of view of the workers involved, 
dsotaomic in <d»aracter, but which were brought about 
by :^e Jteaders -i^^ political motive, viz. that of opposing 

protested against this miebse 
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trade unions. They felt iluit it was wrong to utilise industrial 
disputes for political purposes. Moveover, they were strong- 
ly of opinion that the A I.T.U.C., if it were a genuine trade 
union organisation, eould not take the saim' attitude to the 
war as the Indian National Congress, The possible success 
of fascism would mean the extermination of trde unionism 
itself. Faced with that imminent danger, eveiy genuine 
trade unionist must be keenly interested in promoting war 
effort against fasci'^m. Those views did not find favour with 
the A.I.T.U.C. which was <lominated by nationalism. Radi- 
cals pointed out that nationalism was not the ideology of the 
working class ; that a nationalist ideology pursuades the 
workers to accept an iippei -class leadership and also isolates 
it from the woiking class movement of the world ; and that, 
by adopting a virtually anti-war attitude, the A.I.T.U.C. was 
breaking the international solidarity of the working class. 

For these reasons, and because the situation was critical, 
Radicals decided to form an independent trade union organi- 
sation 'independent of the nationalist current in the country 
which they felt was essentially fascist. In the meantime, 
however, Nazi Germany launched an attack on Russia, and a 
hope arose that the A.I.T.U.C'. may still take a democratic 
and anti-fascist staml. Radicals placed a resolution to that 
effect before the (ieneral Council of the A.I.T.U.C'. ; but the 
resolution was lost, even the Communists not suppoiting it. 
Hence the Radicals went ahead with their plans and convened 
the Anti-Fas<'ist Labour ( onference in Lahore in December 
1941, which loundod tiie Indian Federation ol Labour. A 
large number of unions afiiliated themselves u> tlic l.F.L. and 
new unions were formed ; so the l.F.L. soon became a 
strong central organisation of Indian labour. 

The l.F.L. was not cone,erned only witl> the danger of fascist 
aggression from abroatl. It was even more acutely conscious 
of thje rise of fascism on the home front. The Radical 
Democratic Party and tlic l.F.L. felt that if the labour move- 
ment remained a hand-maid of the Indian National Congress, 
nothing could be <lone to challenge the ambition of the 
upperclaas totalitarian leadership to step into the shoes of 
fading British imperiaUsm. The A. L T* U- C. was not only 
oblivious, to that rtanger, bnt those who worked in that or<ga- 
iiisation'^oinmonists^XqagiweMaen and the fewremaininf 
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Liberals vied with each other in supporting nationalist jingo- 
ism, On the eve of the vital elections which took place in 
India in the winter of 1945-46. s everal unions affiliated to 
the A. I. T. U. C. participated in a series of political strikes 
and demonstrations, and helped to create that emotionally 
surcharged atmosphere in which the election triumph of the 
Indian National Congress was ensured. The I. F. L. felt that 
no unity in the trade union movement was possible so long 
as the A. I. T. U. C. allowed its unions to be utilised for a 
political purpose hostile to the interests of the working class. 


Some fuiidamenlal principles of trade unionism emerge 
from this split in the Indian trade union movement. Trade 
unionists generally recognise, at least in theory, that it is 
essential to preserve the unity of their movement. Divided 
into several rival unions, workers arc unable l(j gather 
strength to protect and advance their immediate economic 
interests. Accordingly, unity of the labour movement is gen- 
erally regarded as the fundamental principle of trade union- 
ism. Yet, in practice, political issues and party interests 
have tended from time to time to disrupt this unity. Is it 
necessary that this should happen? 


Unity desfMte 

Political 

Differences 


Radical View: Radicals emphasise that trade unions are ess entially organ s 
Trade Union for collective bargaming witli employex:s,...As such, they 
are rerofrnist organisations. Their purpose is to promote an<l 
protect the immediate economic interests of the working 
class by negotiation, and when necessary (and also possible) 
by strike action. They function within the ambit of the pre- 
vailing social order. Their only contact with normal politics 
consists of initiating and supporting legislation to reform 
the workers’ conditions of life and work. Moreover, when 
their very existence is threatened by the rise of totalitarian- 
ism, they will be interested in protecting themselves against 
the danger. They will stand for freedom of thought, 
speech and organisation. But apart from their interest in 
civil liberties and labour legislation, they are not concerned,, 
as trade unions, in other issues of political power, and it is 
wrong to utilise them or to divide them on such issues. 

It is evident, 4t the same time, that the present social 
order imposes a severe limit on the possibility of reforming 
the w6rkcr.s’ lot by trade union action. Therefore, it is 
nituiij and necessary that workers, individually, take 
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interest in politics. The workers may perhaps join different 
political parties ; but this need not cause a split in the trade 
union movement if none of the parties is interested in uti- 
lising trade unions as such for its own political advancement. 
If the internal functioning of trade unions is truly demo- 
cratic, and if all the political parties interestt'c.! in trade 
unionism have a democratic outlook, the trade union move- 
ment will remain united despite political differences. 


Regimenta- The trade union movement has been split fiom time to time 
of Work- because, on the one liand, Indian workers have remained 
ffig CIms 1 s culturally backward and unaccustomed to tlie democratic 
oppose and on the other, political parties in India have 

tended to regiment the woiking class and utilize it to aug- 
ment their political strength. If the tratle union movement 
in India were democratic in outlook ami functioning, the 
A. I. T. U. C. could hardly have a<Ioptod the attitude it did 
towards the war and the Indian consiitutional question and 
the Radicals would have lelt no necessity of a separate trade 
union organisation. But the tradition ol Indian trade 
unionism is demagogy ami not democracy. The tradition 
requires to be bioken. Radicals emphasise that democracy 
must be the basis of anf organisation, including trade 
unions* To say so is not to ‘ introduce politics in trade 
unionism’. For democracy is essentially a cultural concept. 
It is based on freedom of thought and individual dignity. 
It is opposed to dictatorship in political as well as economic 
organisations. The way to biing about trade union unity is, 
therefore, to promote the urge for freedom and democracy 
in the working class. This is what the Radicals have been 
striving to do, and this brings them into clash with tho.se 
whose political practice favours the regimentation of the 
working class. 

rhe present During recent years, Radicalism in India has been developing 
Ffencls into a distinct political philosophy. It can no longer be 

regarded as a dissentient school of Communists. It dis- 
agrees with totalitarianism in any form, whether it emerges 
from Rightists of Leftists, The last All-India Conference of 
the Radical Democratic Party, in December 1946, adopted the 
Fundamental Principles of Radicals in Democracy”, which 
will guide the work of Radicals in political and trade union 
fields. While a description of these principles is not pos- 
sible here, some indical;ion of the distinctive features of 


oppose 


The present 
Tfends 
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Radicalism is necessary for ascertaining how it will react 
on the labour movement. 


Radical Way 
of Looking 
at Things 


The goal of Radicalism is individual freedom. A rising 
standard of living is essential for the freedom of the indivi- 
dual. But the ideal of freedom goes beyond this. It 
comprises man’s desire for an enlightened and cultured life. 
A free society will be a society of individuals who will be 
free economically, politically and culturally. 

Radicals believe that the ideal of freedom cannot be attained 
by the mere economic transformation of society. Freedom 
will not follow in the wake of State-ownership of the means 
of production, if tlie Stale itself continues to be the monopoly 
of a lew individuals. Economic democracy is not possible 
in the absence of political democracy. And political democ- 
racy cannot be realised if the people themselves are not 
inspired by the urge to freedom. So long as they remain 
culturally backward, giv'en to hero-worship anti liable to be 
deceived by demagogy, unable to rely on themselves and 
inclined to suhniission, they will also remain politically 
enslaved and economically exploited. Radicalism, therefore, 
regards tliai its main task is to promote the sj^irit of freedom 
amongst the people. Moreover, it insists that the R. D. P. 
will be inconsistent with its principles if it were to strive 
for the attainment of power. Its object must be to raise 
the people to the level where they can attain power and rule 
over themselves. 


It follows that Radicalism does not believe that class- 
consciousness can be the lever for creating a free society of 
freemen. In truth, the proletariat, being culturally backward, 
cannot as a class assume the leadership of a movement for 
freedom, which embraces cultural as well as economic values. 
Radicalism relies not upon the class appeal, but upon the 
moral ^'humanist** appeal. It looks upon the workers, not 
as beasts of burden who require to be only fed and housed, 
but as whole human beings. 

Three Central Radicals will carry on their political and trade union acti. 

Offafiftatiotlg vities in the context of a cultural rnovemont for freedom- 
They find that the trade union movement is being split up 
into rival factions on issues which have nothing to do with the 
progr^s of the workers. Till a few months ago, there were 
Qply two central organisations of trade unions, of more or 
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less equal strength, the 1. F. L. and the A. I. T, U. C. The 
latler has now broken up into several factions. Right-wing 
Congressmen have launched the All India National Trade 
Union Congress ; Congress Socialists have declared in 
favour of forming a separate trade union organisation of 
their own, but it seems likely that they will walk back into 
the nationalist lold ; what will remain of the A. 1. T. U. C. 
will go with Communists. Thus, apart from the I. F. L. 
which insists on democracy being the basis of genuine trade 
unionism, there will be at least two central and rival organi- 
sations, one nationalist and the other Communist. Both these 
ideologies are totalitarian. In this situation, Radicals will 
continue to follow an open policy ; they will be prepared to 
join liands with all those w4io stand for independent and 
democratically functioning trade union movement. At the 
same time, they will intensify their efforts to educate 
the w'orkers in the spirit of freedom and self-reliance, for 
only then can the workers unite in appropriate political and 
trade union organisations and carve out a future worthy 
of free men. 



BR8AD BI8ED TRADE UNIDNtSi 

POLITICAL TRENDS IN INDIAN LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


Pkof: N. G. RANGA 
Indian Peasants Institute^ Nidubroln 


Prof, A\ G, Rangd s asseveration is that 
a revitalised Congress is the only politi- 
cal party in India that has in it to 
assist the toiling masses of this country — 
industrial workers, agricultural labour, 
artisans, and intellectual and profes- 
sional workers brought within the ambit 
of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress in the attainment of their 
political power and econofnic and social 
freedom. The Gandhian ideal of 
Democratic Kisan Mazdoor Praja Raj 
is just the thing, a dynamics of a new 
movement, a banner under which a 
broad-based Trade Unionism should be 
built up. This is the sanction and 



inspirationat prm’oeaium f0t tht taimckmg of tk^ 
Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

The exckuwe emphasis on industrial labour as being 
the proletariat " of a country, " the Marxist- Leninist 
ideology of a Solo-flight", has proved to be ineffective 
in Europe, Industrial labour is an inflnitesimal part of 
the real proletariat and er>en that part is not completely 
organised. The IN. T.V.C has a job cut out for it 
in organising the unorganised and in organising a 
well-integrated Labour Front of all sectors of the 
working-classes The economic objective of these 
organised masses should be socialisation of industry 
which promotes generally self-governing co-operative 
units of production, assembling and distribution and 
large-scale organisation of industries such as trans- 
port, mining, electricity etc., and not mere State 
Capitalism. Other ideologies and other techniques 
have been given a chance but have led us nowhere 
The Gandhian approach affords a common platform ; 
the Gandhian ideal will free the masses from shackles 
of every description. 



What is the 
labour force 
of a country 


Warring bids 
for labour 
Ieader«ship 


VARIOUS IDEOLOGIES are making their impact^ 
on Indian Iwabour. It is difficult as yet to say which of them 
has gained, or is likely to gain and, how soon, a predominant 
hold over our labour, Indian Industrial labour has certainly 
a very important role to play in our political and economic 
life. But whether it can come to be the dominant factor, as 
is hoped by the Communists and Fourth Internatiohalists is 
doubtful. 


There is the orthodox Communist view that the proleta- 
riat is the mass of industrial workers. But there is also the 
Gandhian view that not only the industrial workers, but also 
artisans and agricultural, intellectual and professional 
workers should form part of the labour force of any 
country. Soviet Russia has been obliged to recognise intel- 
lectuals and professionals also as forming a section of 
labour. The Communist Parties of South-Eastern European 
countries, which are under the domination of Soviet Russia, 
have also come to accept the more comprehensive and liberal 
conception of labour and thus consider agricultural workers 
also as labour classes. Therefore, we will be justified in con- 
sidering the countless number of agricultural workers, 
10 millions of industrial workers and another 20 millions of 
intellectuals and professionals, as the real proletariat of 
India. 


A number of political parties arc today vieing with each 
other for the support of industrial labour. It was the Com- 
munist Party which started off with great advantage in ^l93CL 
to capture the whole of the Indian industrial proletariat. For 
more than 10 years, all patriotic forces in India were content 
to leave the work of organisation of the industrial proleta- 
riat of India to them because they were confident that the 
Communists would mobilise the proletariat as an effective 
ally of anti-imperalism. But by 1939^ the Congress Social- 
ists and the Royists had begun to challenge their leadership, 
and to organise different sections of the proletariat on 
their own lines. It was Mj^l^atma Gan ^ took the initia- 

tive as long ago as 191^* to organise Ahmedabad labour on 
definitely non-violent and Satyagrahic lines. Tfie late 
N. G. R4masAyami of Coimbatore had organ is^l success- 


fully Coimbatore labour onGaudhlan polltico-ecoiiQmic lines, 
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Land*matks 
of Indian 
Trade Union 
History 


Brcdcen Ranks 
of Trade 
Unionism 


The Royists too have started their own organisation on the 
basis of their Radical Democratism, while the Fourth Inter- 
nationalists have begun to compete with all others with 
their ideology of permanent revolution. 

All these political parties can be sorted out into two main 
gr<mps: one which »lraws its inspiration Iromthe proletarian 
Socialism of the We^-t, and the other from Mahatma Gandhi. 

It will be interesting to keep in mind a liw of th<‘ land- 
marks in the history of the Indian Trade Union Movement. 
It was in the beginning of the first deeadi' of this ('entni\'. 
that some attention was paid by Indian nationalists to the 
deplorable conditions of labour in Bombay mills. A labour 
Commission was then appointed. It favoured legislation for 
limitation of working hours and protection particularly to 
children, and women. The end of the last war, and the 
foumling of the I. L. O. and the war-inspired boom, and the 
sub.sequent depie.ssion forced the paceof labour organisation 
and labour legislation. The triumph of the Russian Revolution, 
the advent of the British Labour Government 11024', th<‘ 
nomination of Mr. N. M. Joshi to the Central Legislative 
Assembly, and the foundation of the Indian Trade Union 
Congress which brought together the Railway Men’s Federa- 
tion led by Mr. V. V’. Giri aiul the Textile Labour Union led 
by Messrs. Joshi and Shiva Rao contributed to the growth 
of a proletarian political atmosphere in the Indian Labour 
World. 

Indian Nationalists expected organised labour in the three 
great key services of Railways, Textiles and Jute, to lend a 
helping hand in their struggle against Imperialism. .So the 
press and national politicians gave tremendous encourage- 
ment to the few Trade Unions and backed their strikes. 
By 1927 some Communists had begun to wedge themselves 
into the growing labour movement and by 1929, they had 
grown powerful enough to be able to cause a split in the 
movement. The British Government was forced to appoint a 
Rojral Commission on Labour what with growing unrest and 
strikes in Bombay, Cawnpore and Calcutta, inspired by the 
Communists and others. Things came to a head in 1929, 
when the Trade Union Congress had to decide whether it 
should co-operate with the Whitley Commission or not. These 
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were the days of intense nationalist fervour. The Commu- 
nists fought for the boycott of the Whitley Commission and 
gained a tactical majority in the Trade Union Congress, and 
Joshi, Giti and .Shiva Rao and their supporters left the 
Congress anti lormed the National Labour Federation and 
continued to co-operate with theWliitley Commission. The 
Communists, on the other hand, persistetl in their sectarian- 
ism to such an extent, tlurt they, split in twain, and with 
the Rot! '1 rade Union (,'ongress as opposed to the usual 
TradeUnion Congress. The British (iovernment took advan- 
tage of tlie Bombay general strike organised by the Com- 
munists in 1929 and passed tlie Trade Disputes Acts in 
Bomliay, and Delhi, instituted the Meerut conspiracy case 
against Communists and thus bought peace on the la'iour 
front for a short time. But by 1937, the Nationalist and Com- 
munist forces had growii very strong and had begun to 
help each other under the Commintern slogan of “ Popular 
Front”. Therefore, the rival organisations, e.xcept the unions 
of Ahmedabad, Tatanagar and Coimbatore, which were 
being run on the principles of Mahatma Gandhi, came 
together again under the banner of the Trade Union 
Congress. 

It was not until 1938 that Gandhian Tratle Union leaders 
realised the need for a national organisation to 
develop Trade Unionism on the lines popularised by 
Mahatma Gandhi when they forraed'^he Hindustan Mazdopr. 
Seva k Sangh iHM.S.Sf witli a view to train workers and their 
lesiHers in different parts of the country. But the HMSS had 
to mark time until Congressmen came to be disillnsioned 
about the Communists and the Trade Unions controlled by 
them during 1942 revolution, before there came to be enough 
Congressmen interested in Labour and willing to work 
under the aegis of the HMSS and to organise labour on the 
lines propagated by Mahatma Gandhi. It was only then 
that a large number of Congressmen began to understand 
the full significance of the sudden outbreak of Communist- 
inspired strikes in 1937-39 when Congress Ministries were 
functioning. They could then see tliat the Communist Party 
could never he a friend of any other party, least of all the 
National Congress, which happened to be the most domi- 
nating factor in Indian politics, because the Communist 
Far^y had always aimed in every country, to disrupt other 

•' i* ' ' ' 
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political parties in order that it may attain the most promi- 
nent position. Therefore it was during this period of dis- 
illusionment, that Congressmen came to feel the necessity 
for ilie HMSS and began to rally round its banner, By 1945 
Mahatma Gandhi also came to realise the urgency of the 
problem of organising labour as well as Kisans in theii own 
organisations. He sent his message to the masses through 
me that the C'ongress stood for democratic “ Kisan-Ma^door- 
Praja-Raj ” and thus cleared the mist of doubts and misun- 
derstandings created by n^spective propaganda of the C'om- 
munists and others that Mahatma Gamlhi had never stood 
for the toiling masses and would never champion their cause 
just as enthusiastically as the Marxists. Thus the HMSS 
came to be a powerful nation-wide organisation with the 
inspiring ideal of democratic “ Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja-Raj.” 


Why separate 
orgaitisation 
became 
inevitable 


The activities ol the ( ommunists duiing this second p<'iiod 
of Congress Ministncs, since 1946, in iom<*nting and oiga- 
nising a large numer of stiikes in all pat Is of the conntiy, 
taking advantage ot the post-war unsettled conditions and 
sufferings of the people regaiding lood and cloth, have 
opened the eyes of the Indian National Congress to the in- 
evitability and the extreme urgency of organising patriotic 
labour on the lines of the HMSS into a separate All-India 
Trade Union Organisation, with a view to proU'ct labour 
from Communist machinations, to organise them on national 
lines, to safeguard their interests against employois, to 
further strengthen their hold over the National ( ongress, 
and make the Congress itself the champion ol their cause 
and their effective political platform. Hence the foimalion of 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress iINTUCiin 
May ’47 under the presidentship of Dr. Suresh Benarjee. 


There are J There are thus three All-India Trade Union Organisations: 

Aree of them (Ij The AU-India National Trade Union Congress ; \2} The 
All-India Trade Union Congress ; and (3) The Indian Fede- 
ration of Labour of the Royists, 

Both Royists and-Commiin^sti5 aito the dicta- 

torship of the proletariat. They only differ from each other 
over the pbirtlcal leadersKip under which that dictatorship is 
to be achieved. But the National Congfress does not believe 
in dictatorship, nor does it believe in the possibility and 
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Confess has 
an Unshak- 
able hold on 
labour 


admissibility of achieving such a dictatorship for the pro- 
letariat alone. The Socialist Party within the Congress has 
not yet made up its mind whether or not to aim at dictator- 
ship and to accept the wliole of century-old Marxist-Leninism, 
which provides the ideological background and dogma for the 
dictatorsliip of the proletariat. Hence its failure so far to 
lineup with the All India National Trade Union Congress. 
How far have these rival political j^arties succeeded in gain- 
ing the confidence of the workers ? For a longtime, the 
public were under the impression that Communists alone 
could claim the mass support of industrial workers. But the 
1946 January election has exploded that myth. But once 
Congressmen emerged from Jail in '45 and began to evince 
energetic interest in Trade Union matters, as for instance 
in Malabar, Andhra and even in Bombay, Communists e.ame 
to be dislodged from many ot the unions. In certain Unions, 
Congress-minded workeis have bniken away and formed 
their own organisation. 


The Royists had won the leatlership of a few Trade 
Unions. During the war, they took advantage of the special 
financial and other assistance given by Government and also 
of the absence of Congressmen and gained a foot-hold in 
quite a large number of Unions. But nowadays their 
influence is fast waning and Congress Trade Unionists are 
defeating them on all fronts. The Congress Socialists jused 
to be encouraged before the war by the Congress Com- 
mittees of Bombay to form and manage a number of Trade 
Unions and also to capture some Trade Unions from the 
Communists, But the moment, they pitted themselves 
against Congressmen as in the elections of O.T. Railway 
Men’s Union, even tlieir biggest leader could not be elected. 
In Coimbatore and Taianagar, late N. G. Ramaswami and 
late Professor Abdul Bari were able to keep Communists at 
bay and today, their followers are able effectively to defeat 
the Communists and retain the loyalty of the great majority 
of workers. Thus it is clear that inspite of the deplorable 
negligence by Congress of its reponsibilitles towards Indian 
Trade Unionism, Indian industrial labour has remained extra- 
ordinarily loyal to the nationalist ideals of the Congress and 
vefuserl to be turned against Congress leadership. 

Indictn itHlustVial labour is highly nationalistic and patiio- 
is Congress-minded. It is generally non-viblent. It 
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has not financipaletl itself completely from its rural moor- 
ings or from its democratic nationalism. It does not take 
kindly to dictatorship. Though it may allow all other 
political parties to serve it, it reposes its faith in the Indian 
National Congress and its leadership. 


anisation- 
Iforts of 
Congress 


.So far t)nly a tiny fraction of the total Indian labour force 
has come to be organised into Trade Unions. The Indian 
National Trade Union Congress is now out to organise 
labour in the unorganised industries and provide them all 
the benefits ol Trade Unionism. It is also keen on organising 
the largo mass of labour employed in collage industries, 
municipalities, port trusts and seasonal factories. If 
only a sufficiently large number of Congressmen were to 
take to this work, it will be possible to bring within the 
purview of tlie Indian National Trade Union Congress, 4 
to 5 millions of active workers as compared to not more 
than 1 million of Trade Unionists who arc embraced by 
all other parties making a bill for leadership. But Congress- 
men have so far not gained sufficient recruits to serve Trade 
Unions from working class families. Such is also the case 
with other parties. Hence the dependence of Trade Union- 
ism upon the petty bourgeois leadership ami its consequent 
slow progress. The HMSS seeks to remedy this weakness 
by taking up intelligent and far-sighted workers themselves 
and training them in the principle.s and methods ol Trade 
Unionism and helping them to become the natural leaders ol 
the workers. 


Some of us have been making successful efforts to organise 
the artisans. So far, the All India Weavers’ Congress has 
developed Trade Unions among the 10 million weavers 
and they have today a membership of half a million. The other 
artisans too are being organised. It is the paucity of 
organiser.s hailing from among artisans tlxemselves which is 
retarding the rapid growth of Trade Unions among these 
artisans. So we have started schools for training organisers. 
But wherever we find such organisers, our organisational 
work is making rapid strides because the artisan classes are 
so highly organisable, thanks to their occupational and caste 
traditions. Let us remember that our artisan classes are the 
age-long proletariat of India. They do possess the real 
proletarian traditions. 
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But the grave weakness of the Indian working Masses 
including the industrial proletariat has been, as in most 
other countries, their ignorance of their right and capacity 
for the attainment of effective political power. But unlike, 
as in many otlier countries, the moment our workers are 
helped to realise the need and possibility for the attainment 
of political power, they are capable of making rapid strides 
in their political progress. 


It is because of this political potentialities of Indian labour 
and their democratic caste and village panchayats that Com- 
munists, Royists, Socialists and recently tiie Fourth Interna- 
tionalists have been able, with so much success, to way-lay 
such a large number of Trade Unionists and mislead them 
into the wrong impression that the Congress has stood only 
for the rich and the lauded and that, the concept of trusteeship 
would perpetuate the regime of the modern tribe of em- 
ployers. Fora time this an ti-Congress propaganda did sway the 
minds of the industrial proletariat of a few towns like Bombay, 
Cawnpore, Calcutta and Madras. But tlie unequivocal dec- 
laration of Mahatma Gandhi that Congress stands for 
democratic “ Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja-Raj " has opened their 
eyes to tlie really democratic Socialistic ideals of the 
Congress and is fast reconciling them to Congress leadership. 


The triumph of Soviet Russia over Nazism and its pre-war 
and post-war arhicvemenls in reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation and the successful and vibrant peasant and proletarian 
leadership thrown up by its masses have no doubt brought 
new hope and enthusiasm to tlie masses of Indian working 
classes. The triumph of British labour over the Conser- 
vative Party has also fired their ambitions to achieve poli- 
tical power in India. There is indeed an inspiring stir in the 
Indian Political atmosphere, rousing and energising the 
masses and firing their ambitions. No wond<M* it has become 
quite a natural thing for political workers and organisers 
of Trade Unions and the Kisan Congress, to exhort the 
toiling masses to fight for and attain complete political 
power. 


Inues Fadllfl But will it be possible for them to attain complete political 
latiiim Lalwittf power for themse:lves and by themselves ? Can they hope 
Jq achieve the dictatorship of the proletariat promised by 
till Communists and Socialists passionately 
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(lesire^iich a dictaloi'^hip? Arc* lht*y so compU‘tc'ly divorced 
from, and opposed to the vast masses of peasantry, who 
oui-number tliem as to ejart* to ignore their legitimate poli- 
tical ambitions and rights and to pursue* the Loninist- 
Stalinist tactics of splitting tlic peasant ranks discrediting 
and destroying the natural leadership as is provided by 
National Congress in India and to establish tlieir own dic- 
tatorship under the aegis of COmmunisl Party or the Fourth 
Internationalists the Socialists ? Thc*se are some of the 
political issues that are today eon! routing onr Inciian indus- 
trial labour. 


Foreign 
Exf^fience 
projects an 
Object-lesson 


A glimpse at the ]>olitical experience of tlu* South-Western 
European countries during the inter-war period will be of 
some use in answeiing tlu* above questions. Both the Com- 
muni‘-ts and Socialists of Rumania, Bulgaria, \’’iigoslavia, 
Hungary and even Poland tried to attain political ]x>wer both 
severally and jointly witlumt the co-op<*ration of peasants 
and sometimes in o])position to peasants. They did form 
Ministries and exenuse political power. But they could not 
remain long in j^ower because they could not win and ensure 
the support of the peasants who form the great majority of 
the masses. The peasants, on the other hand, met with 
a similar misfortune and revealing political experience. The 
result was, reaction and counter revolution ruled in those 
countries most ol the time. 


Why <lid this hai>pen? Because of the failure of the wSocia- 
list.s and Communists, most of whom belonged to bourgeois 
class and who had imbibed the Marxist prejudice against 
peasants and thus prominence to the interests ol the urban 
masses and their proletarian classes. They would not 
re-orient their Marxism so as to abandon tlieir ideal of dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and develop a political ideal that 
could embrace both the proletariat and the peasants ensuring 
for them the enthusiastic support of the great masses of the 
rural areas. The peasant parties were so mucli prejudiced 
against the Sociali.sts and the Communists that they failed 
to realise their oneness of interest with tlie proletariat and 
intellectuals and professionals of towns, and develop a 
uniit'd front \vith the urban masses if need be, apart from, 
and independently of S<><'iaUsts and C'ammuntsts. 

In the present post-war period the local Communists seem 
to have learnt much from the Russian experience during 
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1936 to 42, when in Soviet Russia the need was felt for 
recognising the peasants, intellectuals and professionals 
as semi-independent classes deserving of special considera- 
tion in politics and legislatures. Therefore they have deve- 
loped in all the countries which have been liberated by the 
Russian arms and have therefore come under the domineer- 
ing influence of the C'ommunist Party, their National Fronts 
comprehending not only the proletariat, \vliich is still a small 
minority, the intellectuals and professionals who are such 
a dominating section in towns, but also artisans who are 
nearly as numerous as the pioletariat and tlie broad masses 
of the peasantry. It is this progressive and comradely 
combination of all classes of toilers which is Uiday respon- 
sible for the rapid licjiiidation of landlordism, the control of 
the vagaries ol money-lenders, and the installation of the 
masses in effective political power. The National (hwern- 
ment have alr<‘a<ly nationalised a number of key and basic 
industries and brought all other industries undm* the state or 
co-operative control, dins shows liow, when the co-opera- 
tion of peasantry is obtaintMl. the? j>roletariat tex) can attain 
and retain political power. 

In Britain the Labour party which had for long neglected 
the agricultural class has <'ome to adopt a progressive and 
constructive policy of reconciling th :? interests of both the 
farmers and agricultural workers and has, therefore, won 
majority of the seats in Parliament from rural England and 
is, today, trying its best to achieve paflty between indus- 
trial and rural labour through varifuis legislative and 
administrative measures. 

Unfortunately the same thing could not be said of Sweden. 
There the Socialists and peasant parties which had long been 
co-operating with each other in forming the coalition 
Governments, have again begun to oppose each other due to 
the pre-occupation of Socialists with urban interests, with 
consequent weakness to both the parties. 

I have found to my regret that the Socialists of all South- 
Eastern European Countries are as little peasant-minded as 
the Communists, and arc unable to shed their anti-peasant 
prejudices and are unwilling to establish co-operative 
relations with the peasant parties, with the result, that both 
of them are being weakened by the more effective and 
dyrfamic offensive of the Communists. Should hot the 
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Indian proletariat draw its lessons from these European 
experiences ? 

Unilateral It wrong and higidy unwise for our industrial proletariat 

effo^ will to think of atliiijiing complete political power by mulateral 

avail ^ efforts as is suppo«^e<l to have become possible in Soviet 

Russia. Even in Russia, if it had not be<‘n for llie revolu- 
tionary role played by peasants i)elween 1905-17 neither the 
Marcli nor tiu; November Rc'volutions would have been 
possible. To attempt to Iw-pass all politii'al paities that 
cater to peasants and even sabotage* those parlies as was done 
in Soviet Russia when the Socialist revolutionaric^s were 
out-manouvred by Bolsheviks, will also be unwise because, 
in India, the peasants are wide-awake. As tilings arc, the 
Indian peasants are uiutdi betUu* knit togi-tlu^r both socially 
and economically and can be as offectiv(*ly mobilised foi 
political action .is the industiial proh'tai ial. Moi cover, the 
[>olitical and Kisau Salyagralia campaigns organised iluring 
the past 30 yt‘ai s under llio inspiration of Mahatma (eandlii 
have trained our ]>easants in tlu* science of poliii('al and 
economic non-violent war-1 arc*. 

Our artisan.s too are even better knit and are last becom- 
ing conscious uf their political needs and rights and cannot 
be expected to leave their political leadership to be monopo- 
lised by the minority of tlu* industrial proletariat. There- 
fore, It will be impossible, if not highly disastious, for the 
industrial proletariat to think of attaining their own proleta- 
rian dictatorship after the Marxist-Leninist ideology by a 
solo-flight into political adventurism. 

In one sense both the Communists and Socialists seem to 
have realised this. Hence tlieir present-day anxiety to 
develop their con tarts with peasants through their rival 
Kisan Organisations as contrasted with their pre-1936 
indifference and at times opposition to the pleasant movement 
and the Kisan Congress. Unfortunately they have not been 
attempting to co-operate with us in building up a united 
patriotic political as well as economic front for our peasant 
masses by strengthening the Kisan Congress on the econo- 
mic front ami by inverting the National Congress into a 
real political ivarty of all the toiling masses. On the other 
hand, they have been trying to split up and confute our 
peasantry^ in the hope of leaving them bereft of any unified 
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and easily identifiable leadership by maintaining their own 
rival class organisations and by refusing to accept the 
political leadership of the Indian National Congress, Which 
is seeking to ]>erform liio same function in India towards 
the masses as the National Fronts of the South-Eastern 
European Countries. Hence the imy^ossibility for these 
political parties to win and assure the Indian industrial 
proletariat of the whole-h cartel! support of Indian peasantry 
and artisans. 

And which revolutionary in India can hope to organise and 
achieve a social revolution without the co-operation and 
active comradeship oi the highly politically conscious class 
of intellectuals and professionals? Unlike the intellectuals 
and professionals of other countries, these have been knit 
together in India by their socio-religious contacts and con- 
sciousness and their traditions of intellectual toil and sense 
of power and superiority. They too want political power. 
They are ready to oppose all functionless and exploiting 
vested interests. They have shown themselves highly 
revolutionary by their partieijmtion in Congress and Moslem 
League struggles and movements. They indeed, provide 
the main bulk of leadership of Congress and Communist 
parties. How can our proletariat hope to attain political 
power, all for themselves and retain it under their own 
leadership in the face of such formidable claimants? 

It is for all these reasons we, of the Indian National Con- 
gress, who spring from the toiling masses and who have 
gained experience in organising and educating the peasants 
and workers during the last 25 years, have come to the 
conclusion that what is most just and ideal is also the most 
practical, that is, to bring together all the four classes of 
the toiling masses, peasants, factory workers, artisans, 
professionals and intellectuals, organise them into one 
political party like the Indian National Congress, inspire 
them to fight for attainment of democratic Kisan-Mazdoor- 
Praja-Raj ” and lead them in a co-operative struggle for free- 
dom and power for democracy and peace. 

When we presented this ideal to the National Congress in 
1942, it acefepted it whole-heartedly, inspired as it was by 
tjhe dynamics of its impending all-out struggle against British 
lai^^lisni. In 1945, Mahatnm Gandhi put his seal of 
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aad oot 
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approval upon this ideal and approach. And when it was 
put out authoritatively by the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak 
Sangh, as its ideal for the Indian proletariat, the industrial 
workers acclaimed it as their own, almost by intuitive 
perception. No wonder that when the Communists compe- 
ted with the Congress candidates in the very wards of the 
Bombay proletariat, the working classes with out hesitation 
returned Congress candidates to the Corporation. There- 
fore, one is encouraged to feel that in India the industrial 
proletariat is likely to accept this ideal of democratic ‘Kisan- 
Mazdoor-Praja-Raj’ as their own and welcome and sripport 
every effort made by their national and class leadership to 
win the co-operation of peasants and the other classes and 
to join and strengthen the political party which can be trust- 
ed to work for the attainment of the ideal and thus win for 
them and other toilers effective political power and social 
and economic freedom. 

Which political party other than the Indian National Con- 
gress can it be? Hence the confidence with which the Con- 
gress has started the Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

Excepting the Communists and Royists and others of their 
like, all other political parties have today reconciled them- 
selves to the necessity of combining the peasants with 
workers in order to attain political power. For instance, the 
Socialist Party stands for the peasants’ and workers ’ Raj ; 
the Forward Bloc for peasants ’ and workers ’ Panchayat Raj. 
Therefore it is well for the industrial proletariat to reconcile 
itself to the idea of wining political freedom and social and 
economic equality, not for themselves and by themselves, but 
in co-operation with all other toilers and for all. 

But sometimes, workers may despair of the capacity of demo- 
cracy to yield to them the much-needed economic erjuality 
and self-government. Democracy has certainly failed so far 
in America and a number of European Countries to yield to 
workers economic equality and lead them to social and eco- 
nomic self-government. But there are outstanding instancei^ 
of success of democracy. In England, labour has achieved 
an effective majority in Parliament and formed fttll-fle40^ 
Labour Ministry and is now earthing out a socialist pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation and recsonstruction. In Sweden, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Aosj^alia and New Zealand, 
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workers have attained both political and economic power. 
In all these countries, they have not had to resort to 
dictatorship to reach this status. They could have attained 
their present stature in these countries even at a much 
earlier date and achieved full economic self-government, if 
only they had worked for and obtained the co-operation of 
the agricultural and professional masses. In fact, it was as 
a result of their 12 years’ coalition with peasants that the 
Swedish Socialist Parly was able to develop the most com- 
prehensive social services and socialistic organisation of 
their economic life. 

Therefore, it is wrong for any section of workers to assume 
that Democracy is incapable of leading them to economic 
and social equality and self-government. That dictatorship 
is not inevitable is the lesson learnt by work! proletariat. 

Need there be a violent revolution to win political and eco- 
nomic freedom ? That it is not an inevitable necessity is the 
lesson of India’s triumph over British Imperialism and 
British Labour’s success over Conservatism. History has 
taught that violence is not the right weapon and that it 
breeds further violence. 

Therefore, neither dictatorship nor violence need be the 
means for the attainment of political and economic freedom 
by the toiling masses. 

Some pose the question whether direct action is not much 
better than parliamentarianism. But this question is the 
result of a misreading of the actual dynamics of tlie pro- 
letarian life and struggle for protection and power. These 
two means are not opposed to each other. They can supple- 
ment each other. Parliamentarianism can yield very effec- 
tive results and strengthen any direct struggle like a strike 
that workers may resort to. If misused, it may weaken 
such struggles. But it need not necessarily do so. Parlia- 
mentafianism will indeed be a poor weapon if it cannot be 
strengthened by a resort to direct struggle when that 
extreme need arises. 

Everything depends upon the purpose for which the two 
methods are to be used. If they are to bo utilised only for 
the «ake of attaming temporary relief from a passing 
t^lty of may at times be a more 
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effective weapon ; so ran parliamentarianism be at other 
timt*s. But both these weapons anti their temporary results — ■ 
gootl or bad —can help workers in laying the stepping-stones 
towartls their ultimate achievement of political and economic 
power and the continuous and growing freedom from social 
disabilities. 

Communists and others are sometimes accused of launching 
strikes for their own sake, because they believe that strikes, 
whether successful or not, produce splendid revolutionary 
and educational effects upon labour and th\is pave the way 
towards class-consciousness and raise labour’s political tempo 
and capacity. Radicals and Democrats and even Socialists 
are equally accused of pinning their faith to parliamenta- 
rianism because they are too sanguine about the potentialities 
of mere persuasive propaganda. Both these accusations 
may be true under the circumstances in which specific strikes 
or parliamentary methods are being resorted to. But on 
the whole every strike has its revolutionary effects, just as 
every parliamentary triumph ot workers produces its edu- 
cational and inspiring effects upon the rank and file of labour. 
Neither a strike nor a parliamentary struggle is an end in 
itself. The real end of the proletariat is the attainment oi 
power and happiness. These can only be the means. 

Some maintain that workers should not be troubled with 
politics, that Trade Unionism should not be over-burdened 
with political differences and Trade Unions should be 
organised entirely on economic basis. These notions are 
based upon a wrong conception of the real role of Trade 
Unionism. Trade Unionism is not intended merely to yield 
higher wages, smaller hours of labour, better conditions of 
work and .social security. It is only one of the great social 
and economic weapons that industrial labour has to emanci- 
pate itself from its persent dependence upon Capitalism and 
to win for it, in co-operation with the other sections of toilers, 
complete political and economic power in modern society. 
Trade Unionism therefore, is as much a political instrument 
as an economic one. 

Strike should be resorted to when the conciliation and 
arbitration have failed to yield satisfactory relief to workers. 
Even after having gone on strike workers must be ready to 
negotiate with the employers with or without the mediation 
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of the State in order to gain partial or full satisfaction ot 
their ilemands. 

Stay-in strikes ami ligiitning strikes also serve the same 
purpose. 

That these strikes can be organised and run on non-violent 
lines has been demonstrated successfully by Mahatma 
Gandhi and liis disciples in India. In America, for instance, 
strikes generally lead to violence and wVien there is violence, 
very often, the employer gets the better of the workers. 

The general French Trade Unionism has accepted the syndicalist 
strike weapon conception of the general strike. Many a time French 
workers have resorted to it ibut with partial success. The 
November Russian Revolution was in part the result of the 
threat of such a general strike. The 1926 English general 
strike ended in smoke but it eventually led to the formation 
of the Labour Ministry in 1929. In India, too, the Commu- 
nists have wielded this weapon but, too often with insignifi- 
cant results. Mahatma Gandlii has believed in the use of it 
for political purposes also and when he called upon the 
workers to hurl this weapon in 19-I-2, it was only the workers 
of Ahmedabad, Jamshedpur, Cawnpore, Bangalore and 
Coimbatore who gave a worthy response. Recently, the late 
Aung San’s Government in Burma came into office on the 
crest of a general strike. Therefore it is a powerful weapon 
which has to be used very sparingly for definite purposes. 

What is Should the workers prefer to work for controlled 

S^aHsatioti State Capitalism? Controlled Capitalism was 

of Industry attained by Nazism in Germany and NewDealism in America. 

Experience has shown that it can yield higher wages and 
better conditions for labour. But workers cannot be content 
with it because they have no control over industry. The 
profit motive can still be its dominating feature and their 
exploitation can only be limited but not eliminated. State 
Capitalism is just a little better. It certainly eliminates 
private enterprise and its profits. It can improve the lot 
of workers. But it only substitutes the new tribe of 
managers and their professionals for the old brood of 
employers, although it is true that the managers would be 
more directly responsible to the State than employers under 
controlled Capitalism. They nevertheless can manage to 
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boss over workers in an uncreative manner. Hence the 
opposition of Mahatma Gandhi and thinkers such as Prof, 
G. D. H. Cole to both these systems. 

Mahatma Gandlii, Aldous Huxley and Cole prefer co-op- 
orativc organisation of industry, through a very large number 
of self-governing co-operative units of production, assembl- 
ing and distribution. The professionals who needs must be 
employed in these co-operatives can be more easily controlled 
and befriended. Therefore Indian workers will do well to 
aim at the co-oparative reorganisation and development of 
our industrial society. That is what we mean by socialisation 
of Industry. 

At the same time some industries like traiipsort, mining 
and the great engineering, hydraulic and electrical works 
have to be carried on, on largo scale and their management 
entrusted to a highly integrated class of professionals. 
There are two ways - -both complementary — by which the 
proletariat can and ought to develop comradely relations 
with the j)rofessiona1s and intellectuals through their 
common espousal of the ideal of Democratic ‘*Kisan-Mazdoor- 
Praja-Raj" and thus ensure sympathetic co-operation between 
them. Secondly, through the organisation of Works C'oun- 
cils and their combined representation in all the manage- 
ment boards effective co-operation and co-ordination, mutual 
(lepexidence and respect between these two great sections 
of industrial toilers, that is, proletariat and professionals^ 
can be attained. Thus State and Guild Socialism, decentra- 
lisation of industry on a co-operative basis have to be resorted 
to, according to needs. Tliis offers a solution to the growing 
problem of Soviet Russia. The friction and conflict of 
interest and leadership between the professionals and pro- 
letariat can only be solved through the popularisation of the 
ideal of Democratic “ Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja-Raj’\ 

Trade Unionism can never be an economic movement 
divorced from politics nor can labour politics be divorced 
from economic issues. They are inter-dependent. There- 
fore, proletarian economism is as disastrous and futile as 
pure politics. Both have to act and react upon the social 
conditions of the proletariat, 

^That Trade Unionism and labour politics cannot be self- 
contained and be independent of peasants, artisans and 
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professionals is becoming more and more evident. For 
instance in over -populated countries like India and China, 
strikes cannot be so successful unless the peasants are also 
organised and refuse to ** blackleg” the proletariat, for there 
is too much unemployment and too great a demand for work 
and employment. Also unless professionals and intellec- 
tuals sympathise and join hands with the proletariat when 
they are on strike, especially if it is a general strike, workers 
are likely to meet with failure. It is in the interests of 
workers themselves to win the confidence and support of the 
peasants, artisans and .professionals through their enthu- 
siastic acceptance of Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of Democratic 
“ Kisan-Mazdoor-Praja-Raj ” by taking their stand on 
democracy, non-violence and co-operation. Sucli are some of 
the modern political trends influencing labour organisations 
and their leaders wiio are building up their contacts with 
ever-increasing cadres of Indian labour. 




THE IHDIM 

TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


V. B. KARNIK 

General Secretary, Indian Federation of Labour 


Shri Kamik deprecates the tendency to 
use the Trade Union Moi'ement as the 
Labour Front of upper-class Nationalism 
in power and makes a plea for the 
development of a distinctive politics of 
the common man within a real demo- 
cratic frame-work. 

Observing the Trade Union scene, he 
feels that the attempts to win the worker 
over to doctrinaire ‘ isms ’ that do not 
take the context of his position into 
account are actually sidetracking the 
real issue. The worker and his life 
ought to be the starting-point and not a 
particular philosophy. Vbu must create 
a philosophy for the worker and not use 
him as a shield in a battle to force a 
pre-coHcieved creed down the ^roat of 
j die country. 




A.I T.U.C 
gives it a 
fillip 


THE Indian Trade Union Movement is not very old. It 
has, however, a very chequered history and a rather stormy 
career. It began as a movement during the days of the first 
world war. Earlier, a couple of trade unions had grown up, 
but they do not have much significance. It was the conditions 
created by the World War I that persuaded workers to form 
unions for demanding redress of their grievances. 

Unions grew up in the beginning amongst post-men, 
railway workers and textile workers. Few of the unions 
formed in those early years of 1915-16 are now in existence. 
Many of them died out after a short, stormy but useful, 
career. And yet powerful movements of workers were led 
in cities like Bombay, Madras, Lahore etc., for higher wages, 
shorter hours and better conditions of life and work. 

With the organisation of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
in Octobe r 1920 , the trade union movement acquired a more 
stable and co-ordinated form. Many factors contributed to 
the birth of the A.I.T.U.C. The most important, however, 
was the need for having a central organisation to represent 
Indian Workers in International Labour Conferences and 
Committees which became a regular feature of the post-war 
world. Born in 1920, the A.I.T.U.C. still continues to play 
an important part in the trade union movement of the 
country. 

In this first period the trade union movement was conduc- 
ted predominantly by persons actuated by humanitarian 
considerations. The miserable conditions of the workers 
and their helplessness persuaded some social and political 
workers to take interest in them and to %vork for their relief. 
Some of the political workers like Lajpat Rai, C. R. Das etc., 
were very prominently associated with the labour move- 
mept. But it was more humanitarian consideration than any 
political motive that attracted them to the trade union 
movement. N. M. Joshi and his colleagues fall in a different 
. category. They were not strictly bumiuiitarians, They had 
a sense of workers' rights and of the demands of social 
justice. They were, however, more keen than others on 
keep^iog the T.U. movement aloof from politi<». In effeqt, 
jj^ork was not far <li:ffierent from that of the 
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Communists 
come in 


Warring 

Ideologies 


humanitarians. This period ran be sakl to have continued 
as far as 1926. 

It was in !^926_ lhal Communists started workin|> In T. U. 
Moveineul. Witli their entry, a new spirit penetrated into 
the movemout. Communists are essentially political workers. 
It is for helping their political movement that they build up 
trade unions. Communists introduced politics into the 
movement and since then theT.U. movement has become an 
arena for the struggle of a number of conflicting political 
tendencies. Tliis would have happened even if Communists 
had not entered the field. As soon as it grew a bit old the 
T.U. movement would have in the ordinary course developed 
a political outlook. Besides, realising its potentialities, 
political groups would have invaded it and sought to utilise 
it for their own ends. 

During the years 1926 to 1929 Communists were very 
active in the T.U. Movement. They built up a number of 
powerful muss unions. By their militancy and activity they 
secured large following amongst Industrial workers in a 
number of cities and Industries and also attracted to them- 
selves a number of trade union workers. Thus they became 
a powerful factor in the A.I.T.U.C. which was till then 
entirely under the leadership of older moderate leaders. 

The points of difference between Communists and older 
leaders were many and varied. There was the difference in 
the political outlook. The latter wanted the trade unions to 
be aloof from politics. The economic struggle, they con- 
tended, could be fought without introducing politics and 
without allying with any political party. The C ommunist 
view was entir<'ly different. It regarded the economic strug* 
gle as an integral part of the political and looked upon trade 
union struggles for better wages, shorter hours and other 
concessions as dress rehearsals of the political struggle for 
the capture of power. They were very keen, therefore, on 
the T.U. movement having an advanced political outlook. 
Opinions differed also with regard to the day to day ftinc- 
tioning of unions. Moderate leaders laid more emphasis on 
representations and negotiations and regarded strike as the 
last weapon. Communists were !K>*t so particular about the 
former and pinned their faith on the militant struggles of 
worker.s. The differences extended to the internationAf field 
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as well. Moderate leaders were for tlie affiliation of the 
Indian T.U. movement with the International FederMibn of 
Trade Unions, a body dominated by Social Debiocratic 
Trade unionists of Europe. Communists who drew their 
inspiration from Soviet Russia were opposed to this affilia- 
tion. Further, they were opposed to participation in Inter- 
national Labour Conferences organised by the International 
Labour Organisation. The rhoderate leaders were keen 
on such participation as it would, they contended, secure 
for Indian workers the benefits of international labour 
standards. The moderates were, therefore, stigmatised as 
reformists and bitter struggles took place in a number of 
cities for winning or retaining the allegiance of workers and 
control of unions. Generally, communists came out on lop, 
in those struggles. Their militancy was more attractive to 
workers and, besides, reformist tactics did not yield them 
any results. 

The first ten years after the termination of the first world 
war were favourable to the growth of trade unions. In the 
first place, there was a good deal of awakening amongst 
workers and there was a realisation of the strength that 
organisation brings. There was, besides, a rapid industrial 
growth arising out of the new economic policy of British 
Imperialism. Some old established industries made good 
progress. Some new industries were also developed. 
This createil a larger demand for workers. That enabled 
them to resist rationalisation in a number of places and also 
to secure some wage increases. It was during this period 
that the working day was reduced from 12 to 11 and then to 10. 
A certain number of I.L.O. Conventions were also adopted. 
That secured some useful concessions to workers. In 1926 
the Trade Unions Act was passed. That gave a legal status 
to workers’ organisations. All this helped Communists in 
securing a large following amongst workers. 

Flushed with their organisational success and large follow- 
ing, Communists forced a split in the A.LT.U.C. at its 
NAgpur session held in December 1929. The moderates 
were tired of the Communist company and wanted to get 
out. By their ultra-left and irresporisiblc behaviour com- 
munists made their way easy. The actual split took place 
<ni two issues of hardly any relevance to the T.U. inove- 
mentf Ow Was thb Vbycott bf the Whitley Commission (the 
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Royal Commission appointed to inquire into conditions of 
Indian labour) and the other was the A.I.T.U.C’s affiliation to 
the Pan- Pacific Trade Union Secretariat, a cammouflaged 
Communist organisation. Resolutions on both the points 
were passed by a very narrow majority on the insistence of 
Communists. As soon as the resolutions were passed 
moderate leaders walked out of the A.I.T.U.C. and declared 
their resolve to form a new rival organisation. They were 
able to take away wilii them all their unions lorming a 
substantial part of the membership of the organisation. 

This split was entirely due to the ultra-left and irresponsible 
policies of the Communists. They woidd not have, how- 
ever, succeeded in carrying through their policies if they 
had not secured the support of left-wing nationalists. The 
latter did not know much of the T.U. movement and allowed 
themselves to be carried away by the leftist talk of the 
Communists. It is significant to note that Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided over the session at which tlie split took place. lie 
did not, however, do any thing either to avert the split or 
to give a correct leadetship to the Communists. The 
A.I.T.U.C. was soon retluced to the position of a jiaper 
organisation Tlie effect of the world depression of 1929 
began to be felt in India from 1930 onwards. Indian indus- 
tries began to decline. A large number of workers was 
thrown out of employment. Cuts were effected in workers’ 
wages and allowances. All this had a disastrous effect on 
the T.U. movement. A number of unions broke down. 
Simultaneously, the Government launched an attack on the 
T.U. movement. The Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case 
was the biggest blow. It deprived the T.U. movement of a 
number of experienced trade union leaders. The younger 
men who took their place were mere fanatics lacking experi- 
ence as well as knowledge of the movement. By their rash 
and suicidal policies they destroyed whatever little had 
remained of the T.U. movement. They captured the 
A.I.T.U.C., but in their hands it became nothing better 
than a paper organisation. 

The A.I.T.U.C. an<l the T.U. mov ement were rescued from 
this miserable position by the Roy Group as it was then 
known. This group started functioning in the T.U. move- 
ment towards the end of 1930. It initiated a movement for 
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tradei union unity on the basis of a Platform of Unity 
embodying the basic principles of the T*lf. movement* The 
document clarified the role of trade unions as well as their 
relation to the national movement, which was one of the most 
burning issues of controversy. The members of the Group 
tried to build up new unions as well as rebuild old shattered 
unions on the basis of those principles. They were very 
soon able to rally round the Platform of Unity a good 
number of genuine trade unionists belonging to various 
schools of political thought. They with their allies, soon 
became a force to be contended with in tlic A.I.T.U.C. as 
well as the T.U. movement. 'Fhe Communists fought them 
bitterly and unscrupulously. The issue was gained by the 
next session of the T.U.C\ lield in Calcutta in June 1931. 
Communists lost the light. They found themselves in a 
minority. And instead of accepting the decision of the 
majority they did what the moderates had done a year and a 
half earlier. They broke away from the A.I.T.U.C. and 
formed a new organisation, called the Red Trade Union. 
Neither the Red Congress of the Communists nor the 
National Federation of Trade Unions of the moderates was 
able to make any headway in the country. The former had 
a very short and inglorious career. The Communist attempt 
to build up red unions in opposition to older established 
unions did not bear fruit. After about 3 years’ wandering 
in the wilderness, the Communists came back to the 
A.I.T.U.C. after liquidating their Red Trade Union Con- 
gress. The Royists played a prominent part in securing 
this reunion. They played an equally important part in 
bringing about au amalgamation between the A.I.T.U.C. and 
the N.F.T.U. which took place 4 years later in 1938. The 
N.F.T.U. was organised sometime in 1931. It had the back- 
ing of some powerful unions. But the unions were more 
concerned with their own individual affairs than with deve- 
loping a co-ordinated country-wide movement. As a result 
the N.F.T.U- as such was never able to exercise any 
influence on the economic or political developments in tlie 
country. It had no separate and distinct policy of its own* 
It was more or less a factional affair. As soon as the 


amalgamation tbpfc^ merged in the A.I.T.U.C. with- 

Oiit 
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By this time the T. U. movement had recovered itself from 
the effects of the world depression. The trade and industry 
of the country had started working up. Avenues of em- 
ployment had increased. There was a better demand for 
labour. That enabled workers to securesonie wage increases. 
The legislative position also improved. The Factories Act 
was le-enaoled with a mimber of imi>rovements. A little 
later, hours of >vork w’cre reduced to 9 horns per day. Rail- 
w’^ay and other tiaiispoit wojktTs also seemed a shorter 
working week. Some other I L. O Conventions w'cre also 
ratified. The Payment of Wages Act ^vas passed giiaiantee- 
ing for the first time payment of wages a f<‘U' days aftei 
each wage period. These ilevelopments had a lu^artening 
effect on the T. U. movement A numbei of new unions was 
formed and oklei unions guwv in numbers as well as iutluencc. 
Politically also the position ol the tiad(‘ unitnis impiovt^d as 
a result of about 38 >ea*s ic'^ervecl foi labour ii^ the pioviii- 
cial Legislative Assemblie'^ iinder the new consiuuion oi 
1935. Some of these wer<* tiade union seats. That increased 
the importance of trade unions. 


Undertones of The T, U movement was at this time a united wdiole. In all- 
differences India politics as w’^ell as othei matters, it was speaking with 
one voice and thtough one oiganisation. But inside that 
organisation were WM)rkiug a number of groups with ditTer- 
ing social and political ideas and ideals They had hardly 
anything in common except a vague nationalist outlook. 
The moderate leaders ha<l by now come to accept it and 
wc^e not opposed to the T. U. movement generally allying 
itself with the nationalist movement. Since 1931 there was 
this close alliance between the A. I. T. U. C . and the Indian 
National Congress. The alliance grew stronger with the 
emergence of the Congress Socialist Parly. The members 
of the Party came to the T. U. movement at the A. I. T. U. C. 
with their strong Congress sympathies and militant national- 
ist outlook. Theii purpose was to develop the 
A. I. T. U. C. as an auxiliary organisation ol the Indian 
National Congress. As long as the Congress was in opposi- 
tion and functioning more or less as a board-based national 
movement they did not meet with any opposition. But the 
situation changed when in 1937 the Congress accepted office 
in a number of provinces. The Congress became then the 
administrator of the status qua and Us social character, which 
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was changing slowly over a period of years, underwent a 
rapid change and the Congress became a party of the upper 
classes instead of a people’s organisation as it professeci 
to be. This introduced a number of complications in the 
relations between the various political groups working in 
the A. I. T. U. C. Tlior oin lay the seeds ol’ disunity and 
the causes ol the t\\*o splits which took place in the 
A. 1. T. U. C, one in th<* year 1941 and the other in the 
year 1947. 


The split ol 1941 took place on the issue of India’s altitude 
towards the anti-Fascist war. A big group of trade- 
unionists, led by members of the Radical .Democratic Party, 
was of the opinion that in pursuance of the fundamental prin* 
ciples of the T. U. movement the A. 1. T. U. C. should 
support and participate in the anti-Fascist war irrespective 
of the acts of ommission and commission ol the Hriiish 
Government. An equally large nunibcr of trade-unionists 
was opi>osed to that view, 'fhe latter grou]> favoured resis- 
tance to war effort on the ground that it was an imperialist 
war of Great Britain with which India had no concern. 
That vv'as also the view of the entire nationalist movement. 
As a matter of fact it was the olf-spring of the nationalist 
outlook. The trade unionists had not abandoned that out- 
look even after joining the movement as an auxiliary of the 
nationalist movement, Under their influence the A.I.T.U.C. 
refused to support the war. I'his left the Radicals and 
other genuine trade unionists no alternative but to get out 
of the A. I. T. U. C. and start a new organisation. 


The Indian Federation of Labour was formed in November 
1941. It immediately grew as a big organisation. A large 
number of unions broke away from the T.U.C. to join it and 
a good number of unions whicli had kept themselves aloof 
froni any central organisation also joined it. It became a 
powerful factor in the industrial as well as the political 
movement of the country and has remained so ever since. 


The organisation of the Indian Federation of Labour 
brings into pronlihence one vital issue of the T.U. movement 
>V!i}ch many trade unionists are still unwilling to face. VVhat 
lithe of the T.U. movement? Is itpwiible 

to be Without a poHti^al ontfe^ ? 
fferioos iifcfe hold the view that trade 
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nothing to do with politics. That view has been exploded 
by experience. There are others who frankly advocate the 
accejitance of a nationalist ouUook. Communists and 
Congress Socialists and Forward Blocists and Congressmen 
belong to that category. They demand that the T.U. move- 
ment should have a nationalist outlook, advocate nationalist 
politics and generally support the Indian National Congress. 
The Radicals on the other hand take an entirely «lifferent 
view. They agr(“e that the day to day functioning ot trade 
union is not conneeted with ])olitics. But they emphasis*' 
that indepen<lent trade unions can thrive only in the climate 
of demociaey, Tiiey, therefoie, insist that the T.IT. move- 
ment must have a democratic outlook — the political outlook 
of the common man and must be opposed to fascism, 
external or internal, and to any attempt to logiment the 
working class. The issue raised is, therefor*', of an abiding 
character anti fundamental importance. It is the issu*' *>f the 
independence or subservience of the T.U. movement to th«* 
nationalist movement of the, upper *'lasses. '1 hat is why the 
I.F.L. continues to exist even after the termination of the 
war. 


II WlOtlier The same issue, though from another angle, is inv*dve*l in 
it the latest split resulting in the formation of the Indian 

National Trade Union Congress. The sponsors of the 
organisation demand that the T.U. movement must unequi- 
vocally adopt the nationalist outlook and support the Indian 
National Congre.ss. They have walked out of the T.U.C. 
because it does not do so as entluisiastically and as un- 
reservedly as they desire. It is not, therefore, possible to 
ignore the issue any longer. The trade irnions anti the T.U. 
movement will have to make up their minds about their 
politics, whether they will go with the nationalist movement 
of the upper classes or take their place in the people’s 
movement. 


The midn The issue facing the T.U. movement is of a much more fun- 

issttC damental character. If it decides to go with the nationalist 

movement it will end as the Labour Front of nationalism in 
power. Nationalism is now installed in power. An inde- 
pendent T.U. movement will be too much of a nuisance and 
clanger to it. It is, therefore, attempting to secure a servile 
* and dependable movement. That is the only meaning' of the , 
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curious sj[>ectacle of ministers of State going about to orga- 
nise a central trade union organisation. It is only by openly 
avowing the politics of the common man that the Indian T.U. 
movement can avert that clanger. The I.F.L. has shown the 
way. It is yet to be seen if other sections of the movement 
will follow that path. 

Political This has been the story mainly of the trade union movement 

Policies and as represented by one of two central organisations. But 

OOCial outlook are some unions which have all along kept themselves 

aloot from both the central organisations. In the first place, 
there arc the unions of Government servants such as 
Postmen. Many of them are strong stable organisations. They 
are precluded irom joining any (H'ntral organisation by 
certain rules trained by the Government. As a result they 
have not been ahk^ to contribide to the development of the 
general movement. Ther^* are others, howevc^r, like the 
Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad, which have 
chosen to keep aloof. They did so on the ground of their 
own distinctive social and political outlook, They are run 
on Gandhiati lines. 'I'liey make a virtue of the practice of 
compulsory arbitration and stand by the doctrine of trustee- 
ship. It is significant that those unions have now decided 
to join the newly -formed National Trade Union Congress. 
That throws a flood of liglit on the political policies and 
social outlook of the new organisation. 


The Future Over 30 years liave passed since the movement began to 
grow in India. The progress achieved cannot be regarded 
as .satisfactory. The baiys of the movement is still unstable. 
There are very few stable mass unions. The membership ol 
unions is still largely an uncertain quantity. It growls im- 
mediately before and after a strike. It dwindles in periods 
of normalcy! The financial resources ot unions are very 
meagre. They have hardly any paid staff and most of the 
work is done by the voluntary labour of middle class intel- 
lectuals attracted towards the movemeiU. Leaders from 
amongst workers are yet to grow. Except in the case of 
railway workers* unions and Government servants’ unions 
the leadership of unions still rests in the liands of so-called 
outsiders. Many causes are responsible for this slow growth 
of the movement. But the two most prominent are the 


hostility of the employers and the Government. The hand 

■-'.v.i. I. 
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of repression has (hiring the Iasi 30 years fallen very heavily 
on the T» U. movement on several opcasions. The damage 
that it did is incalculable. The employers, private as well as 
public, have been all along antagonistic to unions. Even the 
elementary right of recognition is not yet available to trade 
unions. Membership of unions and representations through 
them are penalised in one form or another even in this year 
of grace, 1947. It is not surprising that faced with such 
difficulties and operating in a country full of proverty and 
unemployment the Indian T. U. movement has not been able 
to make a rapid progress. The progress has been slow and 
unspectacular. But even that small progress has secured for 
Indian workers some valuable concessions. Standing on the 
basis of tlios(' concessions the T. U. movement can now 
reach out to !ar^(*r and larger sections of Indian workers. 
As they will he drawn into the movement they will shake off 
their ignorance and backwardness, they will cease to regard 
poverty and misery as their predestined lot, consciousness of 
rights and confidence in their own strength will grow 
amongst them and they will be prepared to fight under the 
banner of their unions and their political party for their 
political, economic and social liberation. That is the hope 
and desire with which a trade union worker addresses him- 
self to the difficult task that lies in front of him. 



THE IHBUX HITIHHAL 
TRADE UHIDH DONGRESS 

ITS ROLE IN THE TRADE UNION 
MOVEMENT 


KHANUUBHAI DESAl 

Membety Legislative Assembly, ^^ember Constituent Assembly, General 
Secretary t Indian National Trade Union Congress 


The All- India Trade Union Congress, 
with its Cmmnunist leadership, has failed 
to deliver the goods. It has been in 
existence for quaver of a century but the 
working-class is as unorganised as 
before, as the primary inspiration of the 
leaders of A, /. T U, C,, who have 
artificially entrenched themselves in a 
dominant position'", has never been 
the deifeloptnent of a democratically 
organised Indian Trade Union Move- 
ment, Membership and Union figures, 
fabricated" as they are, do not tell a 
true tale ; the moifement has been pressed 
into the sen>ice of political and party 
ends and e%>en personal ends ; Unions 
have functioned, when they did, as 
strike committees ; and exploitation of 
the working classes r-douUy exploited^ 



has gone o» unintermpted, A patthtg tf the wapt 
was inevitable, if econotnic demoeraey and assis- 
tance to the working-class in the fiiljUtnent of its 
destiny, in the attainment if status and power by 
democratic tnethods had to emerge as the principal 
aims of the labour movement in India. This is the 
case of Shri Khandubhai Desai and the ‘ provoca- 
tion' for the setting-up of the new organisation -not 
designed as a ‘ rival ' -the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. 

The present leadership of the A.I.T.U.C.. is in the 
nature of an ‘ appendage' to the foreign policy of a 
foreign country ", not a servant of tiu Indianworking- 
class ; as such, correct leadership is essential, a 
leadership which is not prepared to sacrifice the 
interests of the workers to imported doctrinaire 
enthusiasms but desires to hack a high-way for them 
to attain their stature as key participants in a new 
order of things. 



IT is significant and rather a pity that, even after nearly a 
generation of work, the existing Trade Union Congress has 
not been able to consolidate and strengthen the t|*ade union 
movement in the country. It is admitted on all sides that 
the trade union movement in India is weak and even 
seasoned labour workers in the trade union field have to 
admit that the trade union movement in the country is still 
in its infancy. That such a state of affiiirs exist in the field 
of labour organization is and should be a matter of challenge 
and deep concern to all those who are working among labour. 


Leadership The Trade Union Mov^ement in this country took some sort 
did ri^ take of shape during the course of the First World War. The situa- 
of opportunit^ created by that war with rc^gard to prices and 

« rejected by wages gave some impetus to the workers to put up organised 
/at fight to obtain a level of wages that would maintain the stan- 

dard of living unimpaire<l by the rise in the cost of living. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that this impetus was of a tempo- 
rary and epheij^eral nature ami it did not develop into a 
sustained force for the huildirg up of and consolidation of 
genuine and healthy trade unionism in the country as one 
would have expected. For the first time in the history of the 
labour movement, the \vork<*rs had an opportunity to give 
collective fight to the employers for betterment of their 
economic conitions. If this opportunity had been utilise<^ 
by those who were leading the trade union movement to 
build trade unions on a sound and businesslike basis the 
trade union movement in the country would not have present- 
ed a sorry picture and been as feeble as it is today. No doubt, 
in some places like Alimedabad and Jamshedpur and to a cer- 
tain extent in the railways, serious attempts were made to 
buildup a strong trade union movement on correct and con* 
structive lines. The workers, in these centres, were, being 
properly led. They were able to understand the spirit of 
trade unionism and through the machinery of the unions 
that were built up have been able to hold their own against 
capitalist exploitaion and to improve their social and econo- 
mic standards^ It is notew'orthy that the workers of 
Abmedabada^nd Jamshedpur have also become equally 

freedom was 

. ^ ^ as citizens, readily shar^ 
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joy and ^^nfifering of tho fight for freedom. The textile 
workers in Ahmedabad made unique contribution to this 
political fight, suffering as they did, a loss of nearly 3 crortis 
of rupees in wages alone. They made this tremendous 
sacrifice, consciously un<1 hecaiis(‘ of ilieir deveh)pe(l spirit of 
patriotism. This imhpie jdienomenon opencnl the eyes ol all 
tho.se who v\>^er(* associaletl with them; since then the in*ge to 
set up aocmlral oiganization which would rellect and ('analise 
the desires and aspirations of the working class became 
perceptible. 


Continued 
association 
wftdi Com- 
munist 
Leadership 
became 
Impossible 


Some I'rade Union w'orkeis w(M e made j)ainrully con.seious 
of the defects in the oi ganisalional set-up ol the I'rade 
Union C ongress which had failctl to deliver goods at the 
most psychological moment in the history oi the nation. The 
Trade Union Congress had dismally failed to build up a strong 
trade union niovemcmt in the rountrv wdiich bv its vei v nature, 
could be a force wdiii'h could not be ignoiedor trtMtc<l lightly, 
by anybody. Tlu^ conclusion was irresistil)lc‘ that tlicie wms 
something inherently w'rong in the teclinique and methods of 
the existing Trade Union C'ongre.ss, dominalotl by ( ommunist 
leadership, drawing its inspiration as is well-known, from a 
foreign country. They also realised that the conti nued asso- 
ciation with the communist leaderslnj) in tlie A. I. T. U. C. 
was highly undesirable and exceedingly detiimental to the 
interests of the working-class and the <*ountiy. It was 
obvious that the weakness of the trade union movement was 
entirely due to the <Hsruptive tactics of the communists. It 
was high time that those interested in building up sound 
and strong trade unions dissociated themselves from the 
communists if for nothing else to demonstrate to the W’orld 
that whatever prestige and status the movement had was 
because of the efforts of non-communist trade union 
workers. 


Ex -presidents of the A. I. T. U. C., such as Sri 
Hariharnath Shastry, Sri V. V. Giri, Sri Sureshnath 
Banarjee and Sri V. R. Kalappa advised others in the 
trade union movement, in clear and categorical terms, 
on the strength of their intimate knowledge of the 
working of the A. I. T. U, C., that it would be futile for 
honest and siacere friends of labour to attempt to capture its 
leadership by democratic methods, sinw they eouhl not vie 
with the others in the art of fabrication of membership and 
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figures of unions. Those who have grown grey in the ser- 
vice of labour and have been associated with the Trade 
Union Congress for the last so many years, realise to their 
great sorrow, that the fictitious elements in the composition 
oftheT. U. C. membership form a very high proportion 
of the reported strength. And their efforts to purify the 
Trade Union Congress having failed they were not prepared 
to waste any more time and energy in reforming an institu" 
tion which was inherentl}^ weak and unsound. It was also 
felt by many active Trade Union men that, with the aiivent 
of the country's independence, lli<* trade imion movement 
would have to play its destined and legitimate role of 
influencing the trends towards the elimination of political, 
economic and social exploitation. This, they thought, was 
impossible avS long as the Communists, who had artificially 
entrenched themselves in a dominant position in the Trade 
Union Congress, continued to take their lead and inspiration 
from a foreign country whose foreign policy was likely to 
affect, the trade union movement in this country, and to the 
detriment of the real interests of the country and the 
working class. 

It will not be out of place to refer to one of the primary 
inspirational forces of the founders of the Trade Union 
Congress which, in the absence of some other central organi- 
sation has, out of all proportion to its strength and genuine- 
ness, affected the working class — the desire on the part of 
some to get themselves nominated as representatives of 
labour in international conferences. It is obvious that this 
origin has vitiated all its activities throughout these years. 
Therefore it need not be a surprise to those who are not con- 
versant with the working of the A.I.T.U.C. that the exercise 
of this prerogative as a central organisation to nominate 
representatives to conferences and committees in India and 
abroad and the passing of a set of resolutions at intervals 
practiqally exhaust the range of the activities of the 
A. I. T. U. C. It takes no hand in the organisation of the 
working class. It has failed to develop, as it has already 
been stated, a strong and sound trade union basis for the 
labour movement in the country. As is well known, it has 
not touched more than a small fraction of the wage-earneirs 
in the country. In many cases, the trade unions lack the 
essential atribute pf an effective organisation of labour, and 
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wherever they have functioned, it is our painful duty to 
point out that they have acted merely as strike committees. 
The numerous strikes and their failure to redress grievances 
betray, if anything, the weakness of the movement. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that organised labour wins its 
fights by collective bargaining, drawing its sanction from 
the power of sustained resistance wliich it acquires by its 
constructive activity. This has not been done in this 
country. For. it has been a matter of common experience 
and history that the gains labour has been able to secure by 
strikes, a very heavy price has been paid in tlie form of loss 
of wages to workers and production of goods and services 
to thecommunity, not to speak of the complete demoralisation 
these strikes have brought in their train. At best, it can 
be stated, that the present A. I. T U. C. is a loose federation 
of labour claiming to speak in the name ol an inchoate 
labour movement in India. 


You cannot 
m things drift 
any more 


Situated as the countr}’ is to-day, no tradt' unionist can 
permit the present state of the trade union movement 
continue any longei . The Communists, who are practically 
controlling the central organisation are, as everybody is 
aware, the perpetual enemies of any established authority 
in this country and they will seek to keep the country in a 
disturbed state in order to suit the international aims of a 
foreign power or to bring about conditions favourable to 
violent upheavals and turmoil. It is really a sa<l commentary 
on the activities of all the trade union workers that even 
after twenty-five years of the working of the Trade Union 
Congress, the workers in the factories and workshops have 
not been brought up to a state of conscious citizenshq^ which 
could and ought to play its role in the future reconstruction 
of society. 


A.I.T,U.C» 

attitude 

towards 

arbitration 


It is also a matter of very great regret that the A. I. T. U. C. 
has done the greatest disservice to the working class by 
taking up an altogether indefensible stand in the matter of 
arbitration. Under the present laws in the country, disputes 
are not compulsorily referred to arbitration as a matter of 
course but the State has the power to refer disputes to arbit- 
ration or adjudication in particular circumstances. What 
methods should be adopted to redress grievances and solve 
the economic problems of the working class in the country, 
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Worker — the 
scape*8oat 
of a theoreti- 
cal vindication 
of right to 
strike 


Working- 
class 
generally 
averse to 
strikes 


X'hat the new 
irganisation 
tands for 


is entirely a question which should be decided on the merits 
of each case. No dogma can help make the choice. The 
situation in the country and the strength of the working 
class in the matter of organisation and its moral strength 
shall and must decide the correct course. If the country is 
to evolve a just order of society and build up a social struc- 
ture, where there is no exploitation of any kind, and if it is 
to be done on democratic and peaceful lines, there is no 
escape from the acceptance of arbitration as the best means 
of adjusting the relations between different sections of the 
society. In the present context in Indian conditions doctri. 
naire harping on the rigiit of the working class to strike 
cannot be more than an indulgence in academic and theo- 
retical discussion. 


The slogan of '• strike ’’ at such a c.riticul juncture is not only 
un-patriotic but highly reactionary in its effect. .Strike as a 
weapon for the redress of grievances or for securing funda- 
mental rights cannot achieve its purpose without the backing 
of public opinion and public opinion is the final arbiter in 
any dispute. .Society wh ich gets it sustenance from continuous 
production cannot be expected to remain unconcerned when 
dislocation of production results from its theoretical vindi- 
cation of the slogan of right to strike vhich, as every union 
worker knows, has done the greatest harm to the working 
class in the country. 

It has been the experience of the trade union workers, who 
decided to launch the new central organization, that the 
working class, left to itself, is generally averse to strikes 
if other means of redress are available. But the 
Communist have, by their misleading and suicidal 
slogan of strike designed to serve their own political 
ends, made the working class utterly irresponsible and 
act to the detriment of their own interests. It is this 
senseless and meaningless harping on strikes and nothing 
byt strikes, which is responsible for the palpable weakness 
in the trade union movement. 

The above prefatory remarks supply the background for the 
new organisation, the Indian Nattonal Trade Union 
Cmgress. It is a long-felt urge on the part of genuine 
frienrhs trf the working class and their desiie to help 
it.attain iisfylUtatusand stature of citizenship in freeladia 
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that is the foundational inspiration for the new organization, 
designed to function on non communal and non-party lines 
and in such a manner as to promote the national and 
economic integrity and strength of the country. It will 
strive to achieve the highest attainable social status and 
standard of life foi workers of all categories and in conso- 
nance with the just and human claims of all sections of the 
community. It will be its aim to unite on one platform all 
those who adhere to the ideal of equalitarian society -rid of 
every form of exploitation— and believe in its accomplish- 
ment through democratic and peaceful means. The new 
organization keeps before itself the ideal of evolving a 
society in which every individual member will be free to 
develoi) his personality without any let or hindrance and not 
steam-rolh*d into a set pattern. 

The objectives of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
have been v^ry clearly defined in its constitution and it 
would be appropriate to mention them hero. The Indian 
National Trade Union Congress aims at establishing an 
order of society which is free from hindrances in the way of 
all-round development of its iudividual members, which 
encourages the growth ot human personality in all its aspects 
and goes to the utmost limit in eliminating social, political 
and economic exploitation, the profit motive in the economic 
activity in the organization of society and anti-social concen- 
tration of power in any form. It is’also the aspiration of this 
organization to work in such a way as to place industry under 
national ownership and control by reasoned public opinion, 
with a view to eliminate individual exploitation and profit. 
The Indian National Trade Union Congress believes that the 
worker engaged in any industry should have as much interest 
and responsibility in the production and distribution of its 
product as the community itself. He is not to be considered 
as an appendage to the machine but regarded as an essential 
living part of the industry in which he is working and, it is 
his right and therefore his duty to participate in the 
administration and control of actual production. 

This aim cannot naturally be achieved and fully realised 
unless the worker is freed from all his human wants. The 
worker in industry is expected by society to work efficiently 
and with a sense of responsibility but society, in its turn 
.should ensure that all has. material and spiritual wants are 
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adeqately provided for. A living wage, provision for sickness, 
old age and tinemployment, safeguarding of his civic and 
political rights and his full participation in the task of 
forging a new social and economic order of society are the 
essential conditions which the community should ensure. 


The country 

E resents a 
irge un- 
touched and 
inviting field 


The Indian National Trade Union Congress is pledged to 
achieve the aforesaid objectives by peaceful and democratic 
means. With this end in view, the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress will strive to approach the rank and file of 
the workers in the country and urge them to form organi- 
zations. The task before this Congress is not only to 
co-ordinate, guide and conduct the activities of the unions 
affiliated to it, but also inevitably to organize the workers 
into trade unions where they are not organized. The field 
for such organization is very vast as workers in large and 
small industries are, to-day, mostly unorganized and require 
correct lead in their own interests as well as those of the 
country. 

The new organization is neither a challenge nor a rivial to 
any organization that may be working. It is conceived only 
as an instrument of a new positive approach and as a tech- 
nique of labour organization that experience, over a period 
of years, has taught. The existing Trade Union Congress 
has failed to deliver the goods on behalf of the mute and un- 
organized working class. The Indian National Trade Union 
Congress is an attempt to go to the working class, with a 
new and fresh approach towards a solution of their problems 
and it is for the working class to decide whether to accept 
its lead. The sponsors of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress are no strangers to the trade union movement and 
because of their mature experience, they are confident of an 
enthusiastic response to their call from the working class of 
the land. The working classes know the price they had to 
pay for having followed the lead of a body which for all 
practical purposes exploited them to serve its own political 
dr personal ends. The new organization, sets before itself 
the responsible task of contributing its due share to the 
building up of the fiation in its newly acquired freedom. It 
.will always lend its weight and influence in the national 
sphere towards the democratization of all ijistitutions ^lich 
are bound to spring up in the course of the country’s eridea- 
votir to rise out of the morass of the present hdipless 
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condition. With adult suffrage assured, by the now constitu- 
tion, the working class, if properly organized, and made to 
realise its rights and responsibilities in the new set-up is 
bound to play an effective role in the country. The Indian 
National Trade Union Congress has before it a very heavy and 
onerous programme of action ; but it will have in its task the 
willing co-operation of the working class, which is growing 
conscious. It is the duty of the new organization to guide 
this consciousness into desirable channels so as to secure 
the maximum benefit to them and the nation. The attitude 
of the body to some of the burning questions ot the day has 
been made clear l)y the following two resolutions, the com- 
mittee adopted and it is for the country and the working 
class to judge whether the organisation reflects their view 
point. 

This Committee lias reviewed the recommendations oi 
the Central Pay C'ommission and it welcomes the recommen- 
dations of tlie Commission as a first step in the progressive 
socio-economic policy of the State. Some ot the recommenda- 
tions do not go far enough, and will not carry full satis- 
faction to those whom it affects. The attempt to lay down 
the National Minimum Wage atRs. 3()(- plus Rs.25|- for unskill- 
ed labour and at Rs. 55/- plus Rs. 33|- for the literate and edu- 
cate<l employees though, as mentioned below, is linked to 
the cost of living index at 160, will render very useful service 
to tlie working class of the country and will substantially 
raise the standard of those who are at present paid star- 
vation wages. The Committee appreciates the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission that the State should give medical 
and educational facilities to that section of its employees 
who were up to now deprived of those essential needs which 
form a very heavy charge on the family budget. The Com- 
mission has properly recognised and given effect to the 
State's obligation towards its employees with regard to their 
medical and educational needs. In a free India, we envisage 
equal opportunities for all, and it is proper tliat the State 
should begin to undertake the most important social function 
from even now. This would necessarily give a lead to other 
employers who, out of a jmrely profit motive, behave very 
callously towards their employees. The Coinmitec does not 
consider all the recommendations of the Commission as 
satisfying the needs of the third and the fourth classes of 
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Govt., employees, and feels that the cases of some of them, 
particularly class four employees, requires reconsideration as 
early as possible. But looking to the known National income 
of the country, the attempt to prescribe the National Mini- 
mum was a difficult task and tliereforc the Committee com- 
mends the efforts of tlie Commission in that direction. The’ 
Committee does not accept the conclusion that wages should 
be stabilized wlien the cost of living index reaches 160, ob- 
viating the necessity of paymmit of dearness allowance. The 
Committee feels that ior a considerable time to cxunc the 
cost of living will continue to remain high and that a mini- 
mum scale of Rs. 30/- would hardly be adequate to compensate 
the workers even when the index reaches 160. The Com- 
mittee does not share the view of the Commission that the 
salary scales of higher paid servants o! the .State cannot be 
reduced and brought down below Rs. 2,000/- i>er month. 
Looking at the poor resources of this country, it would have 
been proper that at least the higher salaries of the new 
entrants in the services should have been fixed at the maxi- 
mum ol Rs. 1,250. Payment of dearness allow'aiice to those 
getting high salaries is an unnecessary burden on the poor 
tax-payers of the country. The Committee feels that the 
Commission has failed to take into consideration the annual 
national income while fixing the maximum salary of Rs. 2,0(X)/- 
in addition to dearness allowance of Rs. 150. The gap between 
the maximum and the minimum is too glaring to be ignored 
in view of the social and economic conditions of the country 
which cannot afibrd to pay very high salaries to its servants. 
The arguments advanced in support of the conclusions with 
regard to maximum salary are unconvincing as the State 
itself should set the standard for ceiling salaries and should 
enforce that standard on industry and commerce by the 
inherent power of the State in the matter of taxation. 

“ The Committee does not approve of the Commission’s 
recommendation raising the age limit for retirement to 58 
as the Committee feels that in the free atmosphere of the 
new freedom that the nation has achieved, new and fresher 
blood with imagination is essential for national reconstruc- 
tion." 

“ Tlw Committee further recommends that all Provincial 
Governments and otixer major Statutory Local Authorities 
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should take early steps with a view to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission so as to carry satisfaction to 
their employees in whom expectations have naturally been 
created.” 

The Committee feels that the acceptance ol the division 
of India into two parts, even though inevitable in the ])resent 
circumstances due to a feeling of separatism deliberately 
fostered and encouraged by the foreign rulers to keep up 
their domination, is detrimental to the interest of the 
toiling masses of the country. No trade xiiiion movement 
can grow strong in communal or sectional environment'^. 
However, the Committee hopes that the division may l)e 
only a temporary phase in tlie stuggle for freedom. Tlu‘ 
toiling masses of the country, in wliicUever part of the 
country they may be living, have a ('onimon purpe^se to 
achieve, namely, the end of all exploitation including tlu' 
exploitation based on sectional, communal or r('ligious 
grounds. Their <*ommon aim is to tai'kle the problems of 
unemployment, poverty and other social handic'aps. The 
division of the country will retard the progiess of the 
masses at least for some time to come. 

The Committee hovv^evei , expects that trade unions in the 
country will not encourage any separatist tendencies or 
movements but create a spirit of mutual toleran<’e and 
brotherhood eventually leading to a movement for uniiica- 
tion under the auspices of the National 'I rade Union 
Movement. The Committee expects trade union workers 
not to be misled by communal shibboleths and partisan 
slogans but to work for the unity of the trade union 
movement in India under the banner of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress,” 
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Shri S, C. Joski tells us how during and 
between the tivo inter-war years the 
Indian Trade Union Mtroement acquired 
greater strength and a wider range. The 
employers in India are still indifferent 
and even hostile in their attitude tmvards 
unions of their employees ; as acceptance 
of the rightful place of Unions as an 
integral and vital part of the socio- 
economic pattern of modem society is 
slow in coming, Government have had to 
propose legislation for compulsory recog-- 
nition of Trade Unions, The Tra^ 
Disputes Act, i929 has been replaced 
by the Industrial Disputes Act, 194? ; 
better and more adequate Industrial 
Relations machinery has been set up. 
But the best legislation and govern* 
mental machinery will be of no avail if 
die gamering of industrial peace is not 
treated as an eminently worth while 
co-operathe adventure. 




MAINTENANCE of satisfactory industrial relations 
between employers and workmen forms an important plank 
in the labour policy of every civilised nation. Success of 
industrial development largely depends upon harmonious 
relations and co-operation between the employers and the 
human element of the industry. Such industrial relations, in 
their turn, depend upon many facto rs. In the first place, there 
should exist properly developed organisations of workers, 
appreciating the value of the rule of law. Secondly, the em- 
ployers and their organisations should recognize and appre- 
ciate the value of human element in industry and they must 
realise their responsibility to their workers. Thirdly, there 
must be adequate machinery for the promotion and settle- 
ment of threatened and existing trade disputes. 


The two wars 
gave a fillip 
to Trade 
Unionism 


Statistics do 
not afford a 
complete 
inctiire 


In India, the trade union movement may still be regarded to 
be in its infancy. The movement was started only after 
World War I, which created a consciousness amongst the 
industrial workers. They appreciated the need of joint 
resistance to exploitation through collective action. This 
consciousness continued to grow throughout the period 
between the two World Wars. During this period there 
was a steady development of and increase in the trade unions 
in this country. On the passing of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, trade unions received an impetus. The 
Act gave a status to registered trade unions. It also speci- 
fied the rights, pivileges and obligations of such unions. 
During the recent war, this growth of trade unions was 
steadily maintained. Now that the war is over, workers 
have become more conscious of their rights and of the value 
and importance of collective action. The socio-economic 
upheaval in the country has been responsible for this awaken- 
ing among the workers. 

An idea of the extent of the growth of trade unions in Bri- 
tish India can be judged from the following figures of trade 
unions registered under the Trade Unions Act, 192(5, and 
their membership from 1927-28 to 1943-44. 


Yet$T " No. of regd. Total 

trade ttnions membefskip 

1927/28 29 100,619 

1928^29 . ^ 75 181,077 

--104 ’242,355-, ' 
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year 

Na. of ugd. 

Total 


trade umons 

inemberskip 

1930-31 

119 

219,115 

1931-32 

131 

235,693 

1932-33 

170 

231,369 

1933-34 

191 

208, m 

1934-35 

213 

284,918 

1935.:i6 

241 

268,326 

1936-37 

271 

261,047 

1937-38 

420 

390,112 

1938-39 

562 

399,159 

1939-40 

667 

511,138 

1940-41 

727 

513,832 

1941-42 

747 

573,520 

1942-43 

693 

685,299 

1943-44 

818 

780,967 


These figures, liowever, do not give a complete picture, as 
there are many unregistered unions of industrial, non- 
industrial and of Government and semi -Government bodies. 
They have been in existence ami are functioning for a pretty 
long time. In the province of Bombay itself, where statis- 
tics of unregistered trade unions are maintained their number 
is 2(X), with a membership of 88,010 on the first June, 1946. 
The Indian trade union movement also works on national 
and industrial lines. The oldest national trade union orga- 
nisation is the All-India Trade Union Congress, established 
in 1920. The Indian Federation of Labour came into exis- 
tence in 1942. Another such organisation which was 
recently formed is the Indian National I'rade Union 
Congress. There also exist federations of trade unions of 
workers in different industries such as Railways, Textiles, 
Mines, Shipping, and Posts and Telegraphs. 

Not withstanding such development, as observed by the 
Royal Commission on Labour, the need of organization 
among Indian workers is very great. 

The employers in India are fairly organised on national and 
industrial lines. Their attitude towrards the unions of the 
workers has been far from satisfactory. At the earlier stage, 
a majority of the employers were hostile and refused to 
recognise or negotiate with the unions. While there is a 
consideralffe improvement in their attitude, a good dekl of 
indifference, if not hostility, still exists. The Government bill 
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for compulsory recognition of trade unions is before the 
Central Assembly, as reported by the Select Committee to 
which it was referred. Barring a certain number of good em- 
ployers, many of them have failed to recognize the value of 
the human element in the industry and their responsibility to 
provide proper working conditions and measures for the 
welfare and well-being of their workers, both inside and out- 
side the factory. The establishment of the Tripartite Labour 
Conference has, however, brought about a change in the 
employer’s attitude towards their workers and their organi- 
sations. They are becoming more and more responsive. 

It will he seen that the first two essentials for the main- 
tenance of good industrial relations are not altogether 
absent in India, although they have not yet been fully and 
adequately developed. 

The Trade Disputes Act, 1929, for the first time created 
statutory machinery for the prevention and settle-, 
ment of industrial disputes. The Act empowered the 
appropriate Governments to refer industrial disputes to a 
Board of Conciliation or a Court of Inquiry. In the case of 
public utility services, the Act imposed an obligation on the 
workers and employers to give a fourteen days’ notice for a 
strike and a lockout respectively. Strikes without such 
notice as well as political and sympathetic strikes were made 
illegal and punishable under the Act. The Act, however, 
was limited in its scope. There was no obligation on 
Government to refer the disputes either to a Board of Con- 
ciliation or a Court of Inquiry. Further, the Government 
had no authority to enforce the findings or recommendations 
of such bodies. The original Act did not provide for the 
creation of standing machinery to deal with the first mani- 
festations of discontent and to attempt to bring about a 
settlement by conciliation at the initial stage of a dispute. 
This latter drawback was, however, rectified in 1938 by the 
addition of sec. 18- A, which provides for the appiontmeut of 
Conciliation Officers charged with the duty of mediating 
in or promoting the settlement of trade disputes”. In the 
Province of Bombay there were two enactments, the 
Bombay Conciliation Act (Act I of 1934) and the Bombay 
Industrial Disp Act, 1938. The latter Act, though yidde 
te been made applicable only to the textile 

induat^ ia the Bombay Pro 
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The Trade Disputes Act, 1929, was found to be wholly inade- 
quate to cope up with the exigencies created by the war. It 
was, therefore, supplemented by wartime legislation, namely, 
the Defence of India Act and the Rules framed thereunder. 
Rule 81-A empowered the Central Government to issue 
general or special orders foi prohibiting strikes or lockouts 
and for requiring emi>loyei.s and workmen to observe certain 
terms ami conditions of employment. It also authorized the 
Government to lefei any trade dispute to conciliation or 
adjudication and to enforce the award of the atl indicator. 
Hy a special order issued by Government, fourteen days’ 
\irevious notit e in writing was made compulsory for a strike 
t>r lockout in any xindertaking. .Strikes were also made illegal 
during the continuance of the conciliation or adjudication 
proceedings, two months thereafter and dtrring the period 
when the award was made binding. These powers were 
freely exercised and many trade disputes were referred to 
adjudication and the awards enforcetl. 


In December 1937, the Government of India appointed a 
Conciliation Officer for Railways with headquarters at 
Calcutta and charged him with the duties of mediating in 
apprehended or threatened disputes and promoting the 
settlement of actual disputes. The Conciliation Officer (Rail- 
ways) was notified as a conciliator under the Trade l>isputcs 
Act, 1929. This organization under the Conciliation Officer 
(Railways' was placed on a permanent footing in 1939 
after merging it with that of the Supervisor of Railway 
Labour, which was set up to give effect to the Indian Railways 
(Amemlment; Act, 1930. 

The peculiar position created by the war necessitated 
greater attention towards welfare of labour and to look after 
the welfare of labour employed in Central undertakings 
(other than Railways') the Government of India appointed a 
Labour Welfare Adviser in 1942. A Deputy Labour Welfare 
Adviser and 8 Assistant Labour Welfare Ailvisers were also 
appointeil. 

In 1946 the two organizations - the Conciliation Officer 
(Railways) and Supervisor of Railway Labour, and the Labour 
Welfare Adviser - were amalgamated and augmented to 
constitute what is now known as Industrial Relations Machi- 
nery. 
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THc set*ttp of 
Indfistrial 
Relations 
Machinery 


Industrial Ralations Machinery was set up to deal with and 
promote industrial relations in industries and undertakings 
falling under the Central sphere, vh., all industrial establish- 
ments and other undertakings owned or controlled by the 
Government of India, Federal Railways, Mines and Oilfields, 
and Major Ports as defined in the Indian Ports Act, 19C®. 
The organization at present consists of — 


One Chief Labour Commissioner and one Assistant 
Labour Commissioner with headquarters at New Delhi ; 

Three Regional Labour Commissioners at Calcutta. 
Bombay and Lahore ; 

One Central Inspector of Industrial Canteens at New 
Delhi ; 

Nine Conciliation Officers in diffeient provinces; and 
Thirty Labour Inspectcrs located at various centres 
throughout India. 


They are in charge of conciliation of labour disputes, labour 
welfare, excluding welfare in coal mines for which separate 
organization exists under the Coal Mines Welfare Com- 
missioner, and the operation of labour laws to the extent 
to which their administration is a Central responsibility, 
except so far as separate machinery has been provided, 
e, g,, Controller of Emigrant Labour. 


They have a 
fcry wide 
UU 


The main functions of the machinery in connection with 
conciliation and labour welfare include: — 

(a) assistance in the formation and maintenance of 
voluntary machinery in industrial establishments ; 


(b) prevention and settlement of trade disputes ; 


(c) maintenance of information regarding wage rates 
and conditions of work ; 



(d) maintaining continuous touch with the state of 
relations between employers and work-people; 


and (e) examination of welfare measures and advice to 
employers and Government in connection therewith* 

-For dealing with industrial disputes falling within the 
Pnevinoial e^ Governments have set 

a pemaneaEtt aaid machinery* 
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In addition to these steps, ll»c Central Government have also 
set up a tripartite conference consisting of the represen- 
tatives of Governments— Central, Provincial, and States— the 
employers & the workers. The periodical meeting.? of the 
Conference and ol its Standing Committee aim at securing 
better understanding between the parties concerned and 
greater co-opeialion amongst them. It enable.s Government 
to understand and ap]>reciate the view-points of the employers 
and the workers in regard to matters alTei’ting labour. 


But strikes 
kept on 
increasing 


Although these steps went a long way in easing the labotu 
situation in the country duiing the period of wai, the numbei 
of strikes and the loss of working days involved during the 
war years did not fall as compared with the pre-war years, 
as can be seen from the following table : - 


Year 

No. of strikes 

No. of work 

No. of working 



people involved 

days lost 

1930 

148 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 

166 

203.008 

4,4)8,123 

1932 

118 

128,099 

1,922,437 

1933 

146 

164,938 

2,168,961 

1934 

159 

220,808 

4,775,559 

1935 

145 

114,217 

973,475 

1936 

157 

169,029 

2,358,062 

1937 

379 

647,801 

8,982,257 

1938 

399 

401,075 

9,198,708 

1939 

406 

409,189 

4,992,795 

1940 

322 

452,539 

7,577,288 

1941 

359 

291,054 

3,330,503 

1942 

654 

820,495 

5,293,027 

1943 

645 

365,666 

1,355,473 

1944 

658 

550,015 

3,447,306 

1945 

843 

780,545 

3,471,218 

1946 

1,825 

2,310,239 

12,285,215 


Better and 

more 
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History demonstrates that the economic upheaval created by 
war leads to labour unrest. After the termination of second 
World War, Indian workers have become very restive. They 
expect and demand relief in regard to their wages, hours of 
work, security of service, conditions of service , we^are and 
general well-being. Experience found the machinery for the 
prevention and settlement of ksdustrUd disputes wanitoff 
end in need of oyeiiiaul and wartime legisUtion had to be 
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repealed after the cessation of hostilities. An elaborate and 
effective machinery for this purpose had> therefore, to be 
devised and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was the result. 


Works Com- 
mittees a 
special feature 
of new 
legislation 


With a view to preventing industrial disputes from taking 
a serious turn, provision for Works Committees has been 
made. The duty of a Works Committee will be to promote 
measures for securing and preserving amity and good rela- 
tions between the employer and workmen and to that end to 
comment upon matters of common interest or concern and 
to endeavour and compose any material differences of opinion 
in respect of such matters. The Works Committee shall 
consist of representatives of employers and workmen. The 
number of representatives of workmen on the Committee 
shall not be less than the number of representatives of the 
employers and shall V)e chosen in consultation with their 
trade union. The provision for Works Committees is a 
special feature of the new Act. 


Certain 
important 
features of 
the new act 


Furthermore, the Act provides for the establishment of a 
permanent Conciliation machinery, besides C'onciliation 
Boards, Courts of Inquiry and Industrial Tribunals. Refer- 
ence to a Board or a Tribunal is compulsory in the case of 
public utility services. This is a special benefit conferred 
on the workmen of the public utility services as a compen- 
sation for the obligation imposed upon them to give 14 days* 
notice of strike. No reference, however, need be made if 


the Government considers that the notice has been given 
frivolously or vexatiously or that it would be inexpedient to 
make such a reference. A time limit of 14 days has been 
fixed for the completion of conciliation proceedings by a Con- 
ciliation Officer. Similarly, the time limit of two months 
lias been fixed for completion of the proceedings of the Board 
of Conciliation. Government, however, may extend the time 
by a further period not exceeding two months in the aggre- 
gate. Industrial Tribunals have to hold their proceedings 
expeditiously. A settlement reached through the Concili- 
ation Board and award given by Tribunal can be made bind- 
ing on the parties. 

Illegal strikes Strikes and lockouts without 14 days’ notice in the public 

and lockouts utility services have been made illegal. Strikes and lockouts 
are also illegal during the pendency of conciliation proceed- 
ings before a Board and 7 days thereafter, during the pen- 
dency of proceedings before a Tribunal and two months 
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thereafter, and during the period in which a settlement or an 
award is in operation in respect of any of the matters covered 
by the settlement or the award. 

The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, lias been re- 
cently replaced by tfie Bombay Industrial Relations Act, a 
more comprehensive measure framed in the light of the 
experience gained in the working of the former Act. 

The machinery for prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes as now provided in the new Act will, it is hoped, 
go a long way in securing contentment and peace in industry, 
which are so essential for the industrial development of the 
country. Shortage of essential articles and necessaries of 
life is ver\' great. Production of tlicse articles must go on 
unhampered. The efficiency of our workers must be 
increased. But the existence of an adequate machinery will, 
howevoi, not be sufficient. What is essential is a correct 
appreciation and understanding of the requirements of the 
country as a whole and of the workers engaged in industry. 
A heavy responsibility lies on tlic Government, employers 
and workmen. Each party should give its full co-operation, 
without which provision of the machinery, however good it 
may be, will not succeed. It may be hoped that such co- 
operation will come in the largest measure and in the best 
interests of everybody concerned. 



60IPIILS0RY ARBITRATION 
IN LABOUR DISPUTES 


N. V PHADKE 

Assistant Secretary, AH- India Trade Vnim Confess, nmnhay 


Shri Phadke's thesis is that recent Indian 
legislation to enforce compulsory arbitra- 
tion would, in effect, defeat its very 
purpose as instead of building up peace, 
it is bound to create greater disaffection. 
Compulsory arbitration is a weapon of 
ivar, not of peace as it sets out to deny 
Trade Unions their fundamental right 
of collective bargaining, and strike — 
and makes them stand at bay. The road 
to peace is the way of substantial 
improvement in the conditions of work 
and life of the working masses and 
designing of simple machinery for the 
settlement of disputes . 




ComfNilsory 
Bfbitratiofi is 
no arbitration 
at all 


THE SUBJECT of compulsory arbitration in labour disputes 
has been, for some time past, agitating the minds of industrial 
workers in India. This is due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India recently passed an Act called the Industrial 
Disputes Act, under the provisions of which arbitration can 
be compulsorily imposed to settle labour disputes in many 
industries and occupations including transport, coal, cotton 
textile, foodstuffs andiron and steel. Similarly, some Provin- 
cial Governments including Bombay and the Central Provinces 
and Bcrar have also enacted legislation under which compul- 
sory arbitration has been introduced to deal with labour dis- 
putes. Under Sec. 73 of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, for instance, G(n’‘ernmr*nt is empowered to refer any 
industrial dispute to the arl)itrauon of the Industrial Court 
without the consent of the workers, under certain circum- 
stances. These circumstances, however, are so widely termed 
that the Government can impose compulsory arbitration in 
almost any dispute. Since compulsory arbitration implies 
tlie denial of the right to strike, it is needless to point out 
that under the legislation referred to above strikes would be 
illegal as soon as a dispute is referred to arbitration. 

The introduction of the principle of compulsory arbrit- 
ration in peace-time, accompanied by the prohibition of 
strikes, lias been strongly resented and opposed by organised 
labour in India represented by the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. The advocates of compulsory arbitration are 
equally insistent on its desirability so much so that they 
have made it a matter of principle and have incorporated it 
in the constitution of a newly formed, Government sponsored 
institution called the ‘ Indian National Trade Union 
Congress.’ 

Under these circumstances, it is necessary to examine the 
question of compulsory arbitration from an objective point 
of view. 

In the first instance, it may be pointed out that compulsory 
arbitration is a contradiction in terms. Arbitration really 
t\i^ wiUingness oi the parties concerned to submit 
their differences to a third party for decision. In other 
words, it implies voltmtar^ action of the parties and carries 
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with it the willing acceptance by each party of its responsi- 
bility for the consequences. Compulsory arbitration, there- 
fore, really moans an imposition by an outside agency with- 
out the consent ot the parties. It is thus obvious that if 
this element of compulsion from outside is introduced, the 
process ceases to be arbitration altogether. As a matter of 
fact, as Sydney Webb has aptly pointed out, tht‘ so-called 
compulsory arbitration is iicjt arbitration at all in the real 
sense of the term, but it simply represents the derision of a 
Court or a third parly in a dispute. 

One of the strongest ob jeetions to compulsory <ii bitration is 
that it involves a denial ol collective' baroaining. A trade 
union is an organisation of workers whose principal function 
is to bargain collectively with employers for securing im- 
provement in their conditions. Under legislalitm imposing 
compulsory arbitration, a tiade union, in effect, is not per- 
mitted to bargain effectively with the employers in as mucii 
as strikes are not pcrmitti‘d by law. Since workers are not 
generally in a position to bargain effectively with employers 
without the right to strike, the denial of the riglit to strike 
amounts to a denial of an opportunity foi eolloclive hargainJ’ 
ing. When u trade union lias no scope even foi collective * 
bargaining, which is its fundamental function, it ceases to/ 
serve any useful purpose as a trade union except perliaps as 
a legal ai<l society to help its members to present their case 
properly before the Court of Arbitration. In other words, 
compulsory at bitration strikes at the root of the tr.uh* union 
movement. 

It is for the same reason that .Sydney Webb, one of the 
greatest authorities on laliour problems, was opposed to 
compulsory arbitration. As he puts it, by compulsory arbit- 
ration we * supersede collective bargaining altogether.’ In 
fact, Sydney Webb summarises the whole position by saying 
that compulsory arbitration amounts to legislation by courts. j 
It is highly objectionable in principle that the power of mak- 
ing decisions having the force of law shouhl be delegated to 
a Court, however eminent it may be. The function of mak- 
ing laws really belongs to the legislature which represents the 
will of the people unlike a court of law. A court of law is 
only meant to interpret law and give its decisions and not to 
make law itself. But under the legislation making arbitration 
compulsory, the industrial court lias been empowered not to 
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interpret any existing labour law but, in fact, to make laws 
in the form of arbitration awards. 

Another defect in compulsory arbitration is that the arbit- 
rator is imposed ui)on the parties without their consent, 
while under the system ot voluntary arbitration or concilia- 
tion the arbitrator or the (‘onciliator is a person who is 
acceptable to both the parties. Even under our ancient 
system of resolving di.sputes by referring them to Gram 
Panchayats, it is significant that the parties generally refer 
their disptite to a mutually acceptable person. Moreover, an 
arbitrator in a labour dispute is generally a person belong- 
ing to the social group having sympathies with the employer- 
class, This <Jass bias on the part of the arbitrator generally 
works against the; interests o*' the workers. As Sydney Webb" 
has rightly pointed out, these arbitrators are ‘ unconsciouslyj 
inbued rather with the assumptions of the class in which 
they live than with those of the workmen.’ 

Legislation imposing compulsory arbitration and ren- 
dering strikes illegal amounts to giving legal sanction to 
involuntary servitude or serfdom. Mr. N. M. Joshi, General 
Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress, was right 
when he pointed out in theCientral Legislative Assembly that 
the Industrial Disputes Bill of the Government of India had 
in it an ‘ element of slavery ’ in-as-much-as it compels workers 
to remain tied to their jobs against their will. Referring to 
similar legislation contemplated in the U.S.A., the American 
labour movement described it.s provisions as tantamount to 
recognition of salvery. To quote the actual words of the 
American Federation of Labour, “ the workers of America 
will never submit to slavery, nor will they work against 
their will under conditions which are obnoxious to them." 

It would be instructive to know the various grounds on 
which the American labour movement is ‘unalterably opposed 
to compulsory arbitration’. In the first place, they are 
opposed to it because ‘ resort to compulsory arbitration 
would promote and prolong industrial disputes ’. . Second ly, 
‘compulsory arbitration undermines self-government’ in 
industry. Thirdl y, ‘ compulsory , arbitartion takes away 
from employers and unions the responsibility for working 
out their mutual problems and transfers it to Government 
created tribunals’. Fourthly, compulsory arbitration 
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‘ kills collective bargaining and replaces it with litigation \ 
Fifthly, 'by requiring even an hour of compulsory labour, 
it (compulsory aibitration) would subject Americans to 
involunlaiy servitude’. S ixth ly, ‘compulsory arbitration 
exposes workers to arbitrary restraints and penalties before 
trial and convictions’. S<‘venthly, it 'denies the working 
people the right to protest and resist a wrong and to strive 
peacefully for improvement in their condition’. Lastly, 
compulsory aibitration ‘ means loss of the personal freedom, 
loss of mobility, loss of the i>ower of initiative, loss of hope 
and aspiration loi selLbetteiment’. 

It is argued by the advocates o( compulsory arbitration that 
it would promote peace in inilustry by minimising tlie 
number of strikes. But, experieiK'C has shown that this is 
not true. When compulsory arbitration was resorted to in 
some countries during war-time, it was found that it did not 
succeed in minimising strikes. To quote the economist 
of the Ameiican Federation of Labour: “The record ol 
coraimtsory aibitration Hied in tiu' United States under 
State Laws proves that it in no way diminishes strikes or 
wotk-stoppages. Aftei the first world war, a compulsory 
arbitration law was enacted in Kansas. The law set up a 
eomptilsory Laboui Court with jurisdictloii over rail, roads, 
public utilities, coal and food. Its enactment ushered in 
one of the most violent strike periods in the history of the 
State. The use of the court was abandoneil long before it 
was declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court 

Experience in Australia also is the same. In spite of the 
provi.sion of compulsory arbitration, Australia has been the 
most strike-ridden country in the world. In proportion to 
population, it has had almost twice as many strikes as the 
United States. '‘Since V. J. Uay, strikes in Australia have 
reached an all-time height.” Experience in New Zealand shows 
that the relative strike record of this country was consi- 
derably worse than that of the United States, Fxirther, in 
Great Britain also the story was repeated when the country 
resorted to compulsory arbitration as a war-time measure. 
Referring to the period of Uie first world war, the Industrial 
Relations Hand-book^ issued by the Britisli Ministry of 
Labour, admits : “ Despite the legal prohibition of stoppages 
of work and the acceptance of compulsory arbitration, there 
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developed at the mid-period of war areas of unrest through- 
out the country. ” This was in spite of the fact that the 
British labour movement had accepted compulsory arbitra- 
tion as a war-time emergency measure. As rightly summed 
up in a publication recently issued by the United States 
Department of Labour, ’ the prohibition of strikes and 
lock-outs and legislative requirements for the arbitration of 
flisputes without interruption of work have not prevented 
stoppages oi varying degrees of severity. The seriousness 
of the strikes has been determined by economic conditions 
rather than by legislation. ‘ 


Right to 
Strike is 
related to 
employment 
seen as a 
civil contract 
between 
equals 


The British T rade Union Movement as well as public opinion 
in England are opposed to coinpulsoiy arbitration. The 
famous Whitley CVunniittee appointed by the British (»ov<Tn- 
ment, which examined this question in gieat detail, express- 
ed the v’iew that they wio e * opposed to any system of 
Compulsory Ariotration. ‘ The Committee further stated : 
‘'7'hei (‘ is no reason to believe that such a sytem is generally 
desired by employeis and employed, and, in the alisence of 
such general acceptance, it is obvious that its imposition 
would lead to unrest... For the same reason, we do not 
recommend any scheme relating to conciliation which 
compulsorily prevents strikes or lock outs pending inquiry,” 
This view was e.xpressed by the Committee as early as 1918. 
.Since then, imblic opinion in England has not changed on 
this question. To quote from a recent publication issued by 
the British Ministry of Labour: Britisli workers attach 
importance to the right to strike... The right to strike is 
bound up with the conception of employment as a civil 
contract between equals. \V’^orkcrs seek to maintain this 
principle and regard the right to strike as the expression of 
their individual and collective rights in industry. For this 
reason, compulsory arbitration and the prohibition of strikes 
are unlikely to be successfully established as a permanent 
feature of industrial relations. They are accepted in war- 
time as being necessary for the conduct of the war. In 
peace-time, British experience so far shows that voluntary 
methods are more likely to achieve their purpose than 
compulsion and penalties. As has been jxiintod out above, 
even when compulsory arbitration was resorted to in ( b eat 
Britain as a war-time measure, it was not reallx' comj)ulsoiy. 
Itlwas not imposed on the workers against their wishes but 
25 ■ 
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was agreed to by them as a war-time emergency measure. 
But, in India, compulsory arbitration is being imposed upon 
the woikers not only without their consent, but in spite of 
their opposition ; and not as a war* time emergency measure 
but iis a peinianciit method of dealing witli labour disputes. 
In fact, it is being elevated to the status ol a principle. 

What has been stated above shows that the attitude of the 
labour movement in this country, as rc'presented by the All- 
India Irade Union Congress, is the same as that adopted by 
the labour movements in other progressive countries includ- 
ing Great Britain. The I.L.O. has also expressed itseK 
against compulsory arbitration. A resolution adopted by 
the I.L.O. at the Third Laboui ( onlerence ot the American 
States hold in 1946 has clearly laid down tliat the workers’ 
right to collective bargaining should be fully protected. As 
explained eatliet in this article, compulsory arbitration and 
prohibition of stt ikes amount to a denial of collective bar- 
gaining. This means that the lesolution ot the I.L.O. 
referred to above does not favour compulsory arbitration 
which is a negation ot collective bargaining. 

Tlu* Royal Commission on Labour in India also obiet ted to 
compulsory arbitration as a methoil ol dealing with industrial 
disputes. The Commission staled that “ tlu' objections to 
any scheme involving the compulsory ret erence of all disputes 
to arhitiation are tormidable, qtiite apart from the practical 
difficulties that confront such a pioposal. We believe that 
the effect on indusly would be disastrous it there was a 
general tendency to look to some external authority to 
preserve industrial peace and to discourage settlement by 
the industry itsrlf”. Recent events have shown that the 
attempts on the part of Governments in this country to 
maintain peace in industry by resorting to compulsion and 
penalties in labour disputes have miserably failed as the 
Royal Commission predicted. 

Legislation declaring strikes illegal is also objectionable 
Irom the point of view of maintaining law and order in 
society. As the Royal Commission rightly pointed out, 'it 
would be impossible to coerce large numbers of men into 
accepting terms on which they are unwilling to work’. The 
mere legal prohibition of a strike may not in practice prevent 
work-people from going on an illegal slrike.Kespect for law is 
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bound to be undermined as a result of such illegal strikes. 
It is, therefore, unwise to enact laws which are very likely 
to be disregarded by a large section of the community. 

The only way to maintain stable peace in industy is to secure 
substantial improvements in the conditions of the working 
classes which are, at present, admittedly, below the minimum 
human standards. When this is done, the number of strikes 
('.an also l)e furtlier minimised by bringing int(^ cjperation a 
simple and speedy machinery for tlu^ s(‘ttlenu'nt of disputes 
on a voluntary basis, under which ful] scop(‘ is given to 
collective bargaining. Many strikers can b(^ avoided if 
Government ('an bring together rc'prescmtalives of 1)oth 
labour and capital under a system of voluntarj’' conciliation. 
That sucli a system has eminently snc.ceeded in (jreat Britain 
is ree.ognised both by employers and work-pc'oph' in that 
country. In India, here is great distrust in the minds of 
employers about trade unions and their leaders. It is this 
distrust which prevents both the parties from (',oming 
together for the purpose of negotiating a settlement. It is, 
therefore, necessary to set up a machinery under which 
collective bargaining between the parties will be encouraged. 
This would lead to speedy settlement of disputes. It is only 
such a method of vohmtary conciliation as opposed to 
compulsory arbitration that can minimise strife in industry. 




WHAT EMPLOYERS CAN DO 
TO BETTER IRDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


StR JAMES DOAK 

Madura Mills Ltd. 


“ There are many things employers can 
do'\ says Sir Jaynes Doak. though 
effective reorientaticni can only come 
through triangular co-operation among 
the Workers, Employers and the State. 
In an atmosphere where many an 
employer is cold if not antagonistic to 
Unims, it is rather bracing to be told by 
Sir James that the existence of an 
independent spirited and self respect- 
ing Trade Union is the very fundament 
of Industrial Relations. Great stress 
is laid on the task of freeing the worker 
from the petty tyranny^' of the official 
subordinates ; democratic management 
of co-operative stores by the Union ; the 
creation of a sense of belonging and 
oneness by bonuses linked to shareholders 



dividends ; financing of the education oj the children 
of die work-people. Sir James welcomes not a 
contented" labour force but one bitten by the bug of 
“ divine discontent" easpiring towards bettei standards 
that can only come through better output. 
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MOST progressive employers today can point to various 
welfare and amenity schemes for their employees; but, to 
my mind, such schemes, however good, cannot go to the 
heart of the problems facing India. The objective to be 
aimed at is the building up of a self-respecting, responsible, 
healthy, educateti body of workers, capable of coming within 
reasonable distance of the productivity of workers in the 
industrial West. No single employer, however well- 
intentioned, can hope to achieve the entire objective — 
many people anti agencies, including Central and Provincial 
Governments, necessarily come into the picture. 

Subject to the f(jr(‘going qualifications, there are many 
things employers can do. What follows is an indication of 
the line adopted over a period oi years Iw the Madura 
Mills Co., Ltd., through its Managers, A. & F. Harvey Ltd., 
But there are no doubt other ways and means by which 
employers can arrive at somewliat similar results. 

One thing is a sine qua non - t\\i^ existence of a recognised 
Labour Union, independent in its policy but appreciating the 
fact that the interests of employees and employers are 
synonymous. Through working closely with such a union, 
it is possible to go a considerable way towards attaining the 
first two objectives Self-respecting and responsible**. 
P"rigageinent, promotion, punishment, dismissal, -matters 
which are sometimes considered mere disciplinary routine 
are subject to constant check and discussion with the union. 
No longer are workers at the mercy of petty subordinates, 
as was the case a number of years ago ; no more free 
servants in maistries’ homes ; no more bribes for transfers 
or promotions. Labour must be made to feel that all cases are 
treated on real merit and decisions based on sound principle. 
Much could be written on this subject — the various methods 
and abuses which have come to light through our association 
with the union— 'meantime it is sufficient for the present 
purpose to say that freeing workers from petty tyranny and 
abuses by subordinates has gone a long way to building up 
self-respect and responsibility. 

Responsibility has been further strengthened by handing 
over management of Co-operative Stores entirely to unions, 
the employers providing finance, subsidies and other assis- 
tance. This has proved very successful indeed, workers 
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iVeling that the Storrs are entirely their own property and 
that profits or losses are purely their concern. 

A further aid to the growth of responsibility has been the 
introduction of a system, irom 1938, of bonus payments to 
workers varyini* with dividends paid to shareholders. 
Originally has(‘d on a j^iven attendance record, the scheme 
has improved absenteeism figures v'ery materially, and has 
helped to make workeis appreciate that tludr interests and 
the management’s are really identical. 

While the foieguing diuils with facts, uiilortunately another 
t«ict must be faced. In piesent daj' conditions in India, a 
union which commits tin* “crime” of co-oiu*raiing with 
lunployers stands to bi‘ sliot at from all directions and bo- 
i:oines the largest of extiemist organisations. 7 lu* growth 
of education, it is hoped, wdl gradually remedy this state ol 
affairs, but I f(»ar it wdll be many years l^elore we can hope 
to see subsianlial progress in this matter. 

Sp(‘aking of t‘(lu» ation, oui apprt>ach has been many sitlcd. 
The management owns aiul runs schools in the workers’ 
colonics, for tlic children of workers. Ihe union, through 
an entirely separate organisation subsidised by the manage- 
ment, conducts schools for w'orkers’ children in other locali- 
ties, wdiilc it also has adult eilucation classes which are doing 
good work. All will agree, however, that the State has a 
duty in the matter of education which must be faced really 
boldly if reasonable progress is to be mailc in this vital 
matter. 

So far as health is concerned, the Company employs six 
^loctors plus nurses and compounders, piovich s for medical 
leave with pay and maintains a ward in a hospital for the 
free treatment ol its workers. However, over-crowtled 
liousing conditions in ihe immediate neighbouihood of our 
Mills still stand in the way of improving health generally, 
despite our efforts in housing colonies etc. Rationing an<l 
the absence of balanced diet also play their part in maintain- 
ing the vicious circle of poor health and low' productivity. 
The Stale scheme of Sickne.ss Insurance is to be welcomed 
although doubts may be expressed as to the availability of 
trained personnel to run it on the scale envisaged by its 
authors. Until general health conditions are materially 
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improved, there is little prospect of productivity being 
increased to any great extent. 


Self«respect 
and increased 

OUt|IUt 


Until a few years ago, our objective contained a further 
word--** Contented In the narrow sense of having decent 
working conditions and adequate sectirity of tenure, we 
would still subscribe to it. Ihil in tin* larger sense, No*’ It 
is to be hoped that India’s workers will look to the progress 
made by their fellows in the West and aspire to the stan- 
dards of living now obtaining in U. K. and elsewhere. Un- 
doubtedly, progress has been made in this direction but we 
liave still a very long way to go. A textile mill in South 
India has at least 3 times the number of workers as its 
fellow in Lancashire. So long as workers develop healthy 
aspirations of improved standards, appreciating iliat such 
standards can come only from increased out-put per man. then, 
an element of 'Wiiscontent ” can be a very good augury for 
India*s future. 


A matter of Wo are passing througii a disturbed phase in this year of 
triangular^ peace ” of 1947. Workers througiiont the world liave the 

Co*operation their teeth. They have felt their strength and are 

making full use or it. If used with a measure of moderation, 
the results must be beneficial. Far too many crores of our 
population have been on subsistence standard in the years 
before the War. Apart from the human aspect, important 
as it undoubtedly is, there was the undoubted fact that such 
standards stood in the way of increasing India’s economic 
potential and also exercised a depressing influence on labour 
standards generally. If— and it is a big “If* -we can rapidly 
industrialise, before the pressure of increasing population 
coupled with stoppage of our natural outlets for emigration 
such as Ceylon, Malaya and Burma begins once more to 
exercise a depressing influence, we will be assured of pro- 
gress for workers and the country generally beyond the 
dreams of most people. But all must play their part— workers, 
employers, governments. Failure of any one section will 
have disastrous consequences. If this savours of preaching” 
or of pushing the interests of industrialists, I can only say 
that I consider workers* and employers* interests, certainly 
in the long run. are one. 
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SERF LABOUR IN AGRICULTURE 
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Servants of India Society ^ Madras 


Free India will be on trial as long as 
these serfs are unfree'\ Skri K, G, 
Swas7ivtmy says and he is just right. 
There are, on a rough reckoning, d 
thirty’ six millions of them which is 
almost ten per cent of the total popula- 
turn in various stages of near-slavery, 
living their lives and eating their hearts 
out in more or less uncomplaining silence , 
tied and bound to their masters for good 
and all, de-humanised by generations of 
forced servility, under- paid, neglected 
and practically left untouched by 
liberalising forces of modem civilisa- 
Hmt, Among free India' s problems this 
is perhaps the biggest as it pertains to 
the very foundation of our social 
structure-agriculture. Public opinion 



umst lead law, and law and more cemcums public 
opinion must array their combined forces and storm 
the many fortresses of serfdom, wherever they are 
to be found. 



AS AGRICULTURE is mainly a subsistence economy in 
India, few permanent labourers are engaged by laild*holders 
and, consequently, disturbances in the wage structure have not 
occurred so noticeably as in organised industries. Further, 
in spite of the operation of modern economic forces as 
communications, circulation of money, international trade, 
and the free movement of labour, feudal conditions of service 
have continued even till today in agriculture in some regions. 
This is due to the existence of ignorant and backward com- 
munities, and the accession of aboriginal tribes into the 
settled life of villages. When the British came, the field 
labourers were frankly slaves. Slavery was abolished a 
century ago but its remnants exist, particularly among the 
desceildents of communities doing agricultural labour work. 
Agricultural labour, whicli is tied to the land-holder from 
generation to generation, goes by different names in differ- 
ent areas. Adiammars in Travancore, Chemmas in 
Malabar, Holayas in South Kanara, Pannaynls of Tamil- 
land, Palifus in Andhra districts, the Baghelas in Hydera- 
bad, the Haliyas of Orissa, and the Dublas of Gujarat 
are the various names by which they are called. 

Not the Four The main features of service of these classes of permanent 
Freedoms but servants are the following : The farm servant' and his wife 
Fear^^""^ should make themselves available for agricultural and 
domestic services for their master whenever required. Other- 
wise they may do outside work. The subjection of the farm 
servant to tne master is the consequence of certain special 
privileges he enjoys. He stays on the house-site of his 
employer. He is given apiece of land for raising his own 
crops, or grain equivalent to the yield of this land, at the 
harvest, the present value of which would be about Rs. 10. 
He borrows small loans, particularly loans for the celebration 
of marriages, from his master. A portion of his wage is 
deferred for payment till the harvest. When it is a pro- 
per tioii of the gross yield, naturally enough, this wage varies 
' with the yidd. Even though the hereditary farm servant, 
tied to itiie lind and transferred Mrith the land to eveiy buyer 
of l«mds, ^^Imost disappeared,, these privileges have created 
Fear of eviction from the house-^^^^ 

(^ bf ldans^ fear of loss of the additional income front the 
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piece of land gifted to him. and, lastly, the sorurity taken 
from a farm servant in the form of deferred wages to be paid 
only at the harvest are more powerful and terrible sanctions 
than what the ordinary law may provide for binding a 
labourer to an (inployei. 


The whole 
family works 
for the master 
in some shape 
or other 


These farm servants are paiti a lower wag(‘ (working toai>out 
5 annas^ than independent labourers in lieu of the assured 
work they get and the special privileges. They ate fed and 
maintained in certain interior areas while ihvy are given a 
mid-day rice meal or a rice gruel in certain other are is. 
Recently, procurement of food grains by Govi'minent and 
the high price of paddy have resulted in tlu* i*''phi('emenl of 
grain by cash wage and a reduction in th<' sup^dy of cookt'd 
food as wages. These servants are given gifts of cash, 
grains and clothes, on occasions of maniage, and festivals 
and also for child birth and funerals. Various customary 
payments are made to them which go in the Tamil country 
by the names of Alunvai (certain sheaves of [)ddily before 
threshing commences), Thaladi ('certain sheaves at the 
lime of threshing;, and Poradi (certain sheaves at the <dos(‘ 
of threshing • The remnants of low quality grain left on the 
threshing floor or in the straw are their perquisites. It 
should be noted that the wife of the farm servant, too, is 
hound to work for a lower wage than is cunent in the ar(*a. 
In some places, it is a condition of the free grant of a piece 
of land for cultivation that the labourer should liand over 
his son as a permanent worker for the farm. The children 
of farm servants also work on their masters' farm, generally 
as cowherds. 


Wages have 
remained 
unaffected by 
War and 
Post-war 
rises 


In spite of the increase in prices during and after the war 
there has not been any marked change in the payment of 
wages to permanent farm servants though the wages of the 
independent labourer have shot up, double and oven treble. 
H Madras measures f36’57 oz t 1 MM struck) of paddy was the 
daily wage in 1915 in Tanjore district. The same wage prevails 
today in many villages other than those where Klsan Asso- 
ciations have agitated for better wages and got' 3 Madras 
measures of paddy a day (fii annas). In South Kansra, the 
daily wage according to the Siniih Kanara Manual for a man 
in 1849 was seers of rice and condiments. The present 
wage in many areas is 3 seers of rice (4 lbs ; 9 as). U should 
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be noted too that the measure used for paying the girain- 
wages is less in volume than the standard measure by about 
one-eighth and goes by different names in different parts of 
the country, as Batta in South Kanara, Pattapara in 
Kerala and Kurruttu marakkal in the district of Tinnevelly. 
While thus the old traditional grain-wage continues, there is 
no law to compel the land -holders to give work and thus 
maintain their permanent farm servants all through the year. 
The law also does not compel the payment of the various 
supplcmentaries as gifts of money and grain on all special 
and festive c)<*<'asions, and of clothing and housing materials 
etc. 

While this is the economic staUis of farm servants in canal 
and delta areas, their position in dry areas, subject to scar- 
city of rainfall, is far worse. The Madigas of ('oimhatore 
district, who repair leather buckets, do not get now-a-days the 
morning rice-food which they used to g(‘t before the war. 
The Boyars and Bedars working on farms of Reddi 
owners in Aiiatapur district sotnetimes abscond from service 
to escape the exacting and relief-less toil demanded of them 
by their masters. In Alur and Adoni taluqs of Bellary dis- 
trict, the indebted Madigas are no better than serfs under 
Reddi owners of lands. Generally these labourers are 
supplied with food of low (piality grain. 

The aboriginal tribes who work in the plains or whose 
lands have been appropriated by non-aboriginals have gene- 
rally contributed to the growth of a class of sweated agri- 
cultural labour in their areas. The early land policy of the 
British (iovernment of imposing a class of Zamindars from 
non-aboriginals, with superior land rights, depressed the 
original aboriginal owners to the status of tenants. Also, 
when even the better class of agricultural communities were 
forced to borrow in years of scarcity and lost their lands to 
money-lenders owing to exorbitant rates of interest they 
had to pay, it was no wonder that the self-sufficient aborigi- 
nals, ill-equipped for a money and trade economy easily 
succumbed to the machinations and intrigues of non-al.>origi 
nal land-holders and traders, lost their lands, and became 
labourers tOo. These landholders- cum- trailers penetrated 
into interior uplands and jungles and purchased lands. This 
w«|j» the second eause of dispossession of the aboriginals 
from their lands. The number of aboriginal labourers 
'i W- ' ' ' 


They are no 
better than 
Serfs 
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Marriages 
and Bonded 
service — 
Bonded and 
Bound 


increased owing to these reasons* Some of them also settled 
in the neighbouring plains as * tied ’ serfs of land-holders. 

The Paniyans of Malabar, the Maria Gonds of Bastar, 
the Gonds oi Central Provinces, the Korktis of the Satpura 
plateau, the Kols and Oraons of Chota Nagpur, the 
Konds of Orissa, the Santals who, have settled in Bhad- 
rak and Balasore (livisions, the Chenchus and Hili Reddis 
of Hyderabad are some of the examples of eiiltivating 
labourers belonging to the aboriginal class who are com- 
mended for their uncomplaining servility and ('ontentment 
with a low wage ! Some of them are engaged as watchmen 
in gardens and fields as the Yenadis of Nellon^ and the 
Bhils of Khandesh. 

Another class of serls who are ticil to their land-holders has 
grown out of the need of agrimiltnral labourers for money 
in connection with their marriages. A fathei pledges the 
service of his son in lieu of the loan granted by a land-holder 
for the exi)enses of marriage and the interest due on it. A 
bond is entered into according to wliich the dt*htor-labourer 
agrees to serve as ‘ tied ’ larm servant in accoi dance with 
the custom of the village. These bonds for servii'o are more 
to be found among the descendents of agricultural-labour 
communities who were frankly slaves at the beginning of 
the last century. As the law is against the enforcement of 
bonded service agreements, the latter are now few and far 
between. Anyway, they exist. We will illustrate by referr- 
ing to a sample bond. “ It is herel)y agreed that in lieu of 
payment of interest on the sum of Rs. 26|- number 2 of our- 
selves will serve as Padiyal ftide servant'i. In the absence 
of number 2, number 1 will discharge that duty without fail. 
In the absence of both, the person standing surety shall 
produce them before the land-holder’*. In case of refusal to 
work they shall be liable to punishment under Act 13, of 
1859 (Workmen’s Breat h of Contract Act, which, however, 
was repealed in 1925.jl In South Kanara, the tied servants 
are classified as they existed some years back into two 
kinds, Moolada Holayas (Farm Slaves; and Shalada 
Hohyas (Farm Slaves by Debt). The latter class of farm 
servants were paid a supplemental cash wage so that 
interest on the debt might be set off. In Orissa, the system 

ISm Scane South Indian Villages, University oi Madras^ 
1940, Page l®l. 
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of bonded service goes by the name of Gothi, In Bihar it is 
called Kamiauti. “ It prevails both among aboriginals and 
agricultural labourers in the plains. Kamias are bound ser- 
vants of their masters. In return for a loan received they bind 
themselves to perform whatever menial services are required 
of them in lieu ol the interest due on the loan. In practice, 
the system leads to absolute degradation of Kamias". In 
Hyderabad, these bonds go by the nam(‘ of Bhagela Agree- 
ment. 'Tied* service in consequence of indebtedness is 
also common among the aboriginals though there may exist 
no bond to this effect. Bojided service is common among 
the Maria Gonds ol Bastar. About the J>harias of the 
Central Province's it is said that if you pay for their 
marriage they are your bond slaves for ever Many among 
the Bkils and the Gonds are practically serfs owing to 
their indebtedness to their land-ludders. There is a system 
of selling the Mill ReJdi labourers in Hyderabad among 
the contractors of forest produce. 


Serfdom 
under Money- 
lenders and 
Traders 


Agricultural servitude has also grown in recent times out of 
the credit needs of agricultural tenants and labour. The 
l)oiid for marriage expenses was not the sole reason for the 
growth of conditions of serfdom. Fill recently money was 
scarce. And what money surpluses there are in rural areas 
are held by landowners. Legislation in provinces like Madras 
has not controlled usurious and small loans borrowed by the 
poorer classes. When agricultural labour does not get 
work, it lives by borrowing grains at rates of interest rang- 
ing between 50 and lUO pci cent. One unit of grain should 
be returned as 1 J or lij units at the next harvest. Agricul- 
tural labour also borrows food articles, condiments and 
spices from small grocers on promise of returning their 
value in kind from the grains or commercial produce which 
they would get at the harvest. Some small traders hawk 
men’s and women’.s clothes during Diwali and other festival 
occasions on credit and realise li times the price at the 
harvest. Agricultural labour is also indebted to these land- 
holders, who supply them, during seasons of unemployment, 
with grain and cash loans. The rate of interest is very high 
on loans to landless classes as they have no security to offer 
by way of immovable property, and as risks in lending are 
great in their case owing to their under-employment, the 
drink habit, and the insecurity of land incomes. Many un- 
sctupulous and sharp practices are adopted by money-lenders 
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with impunity as tho agricultural labourer is ignorant of 
accounting* Recurring needs of cre<lit ilemoralise him and 
develops a mental make-up of servility, ever ready to 
propitiate the master, by his serviceability, thinking less 
of honour and more of brt'ad. He supplies head-loads of fuel, 
ami does odd jobs for his master us cart driving, domestic 
service, messenger service etc. For this class of people the 
traditional notion that all loans whether incurred by their 
parents or themselves must be repai<l, is the powerful 
sanction for the various types of exactions practised by 
land- holders. 


There is another form of servitude" in all credit and trade 
transactions. I)ue to ignoranct*, tiie labourers are generally 
undc‘r th<‘ dcmiination of their traditional caste leaders. It 
is the laltt'r that recommend them to the landowners for 
employment, to the monty-lenders for credit, and to the 
traders for supply. The agricultural labourer is so much 
bound to his caste leailcrs that he has to pay in some regions 
some (‘oinmission to them for their good offices. Besides he 
is so much regimented by them that he cannot act of his 
own volition in many matters of daily life. 

Another form of servitude is due to the finding of employ- 
ment for agricultural labour by tlreir caste leaders. Some- 
times the whole group goes to plantations lor work under a 
head cooly called Kangani. The latter dominates their life 
so much tliat they have little freerlom to act by themselves 
as again.st the Kangani, .Sometimes they owe their employ- 
ment to their caste leaders who undertake contract work for 
the harvest, for sowing, and for transplanting from land- 
holders in distant areas. Ignorance and timidity lead these 
labourers to give unquestioning obedience to their caste 
leaders. The latter sometimes become quislings acting on 
behalf of land-holders or money-lenders or traders or employ- 
ers of labour, helping them in their unholy profiteering and 
thinking only of their own gains from the various vested 
interests. Such quislings are also found among the aborigi- 
nals who are the merchants’ agents and informers. 

The Share- Closely akin to permanent farm service is another form of 
croi^r and it which provides a little more freedom. of movement for the 

S^h”***^* labourer but is not devoid of the elements of serfdom* These 

labourers are paid a small portion of the crop at each 
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harvest, who, thus, become co-sharers in the losses incukiva- 
tion along with the owner. They may be designated as share- 
croppers. The attraction for this service is the assurance 
of work between one crop and another which, however, a day 
labourer can hardly hojjc to have. The return for this 
assured work is nothing more than a sweated wage which 
too is variable wdth yields. It is greater when the w'orker 
meets part or whole of the cultivation expenses and dwindles 
to five per cent of the yield when labour alone is supplied by 
him. Where serf labour has long existed in the river deltas, 
this class of servants are paid as low as one-fourth of the 
yield wdiile they have to find everything for cultivation, 
while in newly irrigated areas they get between one-third 
and one-half. Where cattle, seeds, manures, and cash for 
payment of extra lal^mr areadvancctl by the land-holder the 
system of sharing leaves no more than tlu‘ wage of a farm 
servant, wdth tlie added disadvantage of a variable wage in 
proportion to yields. Some land-holders have improved on 
the crop-share system to their advantage by entering into a 
lease agreement and so fixing the lease amount as to leave 
only a share whicli will be no more than the \Yage of a perma- 
nent farm servant. This lease-holder may borrow most of 
the resources for cultivation from his land-holder. His 
higher status as a lessee only weighs as a mill-stone round 
his neck as he has to pay the rent even in years ol reduced 
yields by borrowing or selling his other assets. The large 
body i)r rack-rented tenants, at-wdll form this class of lessees 
w’^ho go by the name of Verumpattom in Malabar, Ckalgani 
in Kanara etc. A grabbing practice in crop-share followed 
by land-holders-cum -money-lenders is noteworthy. They 
advance seeds, food grains and stock, and levy a usurious 
rate of interest for these advances which gives them a far 
greater profit than agriculture. This happens in Wynad 
(Malabar J where the aboriginal cultivators are paid a crop- 
share according to yield, after deducting interest and goes 
by the name of Muricha-krishi. Where labour alone is 
supplied by a crop-share tenant, it goes by the name of 
Peru in Tinnevelly, Kaiyerpallan in Trichinopoly, and 
Bhagin in Berar and Hyderabad. Where the tenant sup- 
plies labour and bullocks and meets whole or part of expenses 
on seed and manure, it goes by the name of Varam, Paiu, 
Batai and B^gh^ in, the different provinces of India. Where 
the share is very loWy it is mainly the .resourceless and less 
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A servile 
tenure 


Feudal Levies 
and Forced 
Labour 


Land Rent in 
die form of 
Manual 
Labour 


capable labourers belonj^in^ to the communities of un- 
touchables, abt>rif*iiuils, cou'-herds, hunters, watchers etc., 
who generally contract for this kind of tenure. 

Certain features indicating a servile tenure are noticeable in 
all these forms of tenancy. The produce will be watched at 
the time of the harvest and at the thresliing floor by the land- 
holder. The tenant will he making his main income from 
precarious sources as hay, a second crop of grams, or grass 
on the bunds etc. He is also given a small piece of land or 
some extra grain at harv(‘st in return for personal services 
to the land-holder. His share of the crop will be measured 
by a measure smaller than that used for measuring the share 
of the land-holder ! 

Feudal levies and unpaid service demanded of these tenants 
are all expressions oi conditions of serfdom. In Kanara, 
they cuntrihuU' free labour in proportion to the area leased 
to them. It is two days of free labour and one day of free 
service of a jiaii of bullocks for one murs of and i.e, two- 
liflhs of an acre. In addition, a tenant supplies one head 
load of vegetables to Hindu land-holders, and ghee and fowls 
in the case ol Muslim land-holders. In North Kanara, the 
free supply of bullock carts during Diwali and special festi- 
vals by tenants to their land-holders for visiting the houses 
ol their r<*lations in distant villages is quite a common occur- 
rence. In Malal>ar, little forced labour is exacted from 
tenants but there are some feudal levies as vasi (allowance 
for dryagej nuri (^handful of paddy denoting measurements) 
and contributions in kind to land-holders and temples on 
festival days. All these dues and services are specified in 
the lease deed and are resented as marks of serfdom by self- 
respecting tenants and valued as symbols of prestige by 
conservative land-holders. 

Certain compulsory manual services are also enjoined on 
tenants in several parts of the province of Madras. These 
relate to the digging and clearance of irrigation canals in the 
summer, and the erection of pandals ^sheds) during temple 
festivals or ceremonies in the houses of the land-holders. In 
return for these services, the tenants are paid a smaller than 
the current wage according to the custom of the village with 
an occasional addition of a free meal, or no wage at all. 
Dr. S. S. Nehru refers in his book Caste and Credit to a 
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lower rent in the United Provinces fixed for low-caste 
tenantscalledby the name of Rasil, in lieu of unpaid labour, 
or labour at a lower remuneration than the market rates of 
wages. He calls this labour as labour rent’ i. o. rent paid by 
tenants for lands in the form of manual labour to land-holders 
In Chattisgarh Chamar tenants render similar service to 
their land-holders. I 

Levies in the form of (a) pertpiisites. (b free labour, and 
ic) contributions to village Gods, and village artisans, watch- 
men and other servants helping in agriculture are equally 
common in the Zamindari areas of the province of Madias. 
Unpaid labour is more common in Zamindaris adjoining 
forests and remote from roads arid railways. Construction 
of roads and repairs to irrigation works falls on the ryots in 
these Zamindaris. 2 

Forced levies and unpaid services take various forms in 
aboriginal areas. In Tribal Hyderabad a number of 

exactions from Gonds are referred to. It is common in 
Orissa and lUhar to exact forcotl labour for construction of 
road and Government houses in the place of taxes from the 
aboriginals. Mr. Grigson refers to v’^arious forms of forced 
labour and collection of poll tax by non-aboriginal Malguzars 
from aboriginals in Mandla district fC .P.j. Mr. Symington 
refers in his report of 1940 about the cruelties inflicted by 
land-holders in the Bombay Province on aboriginals in 
exacting forced labour. 

Certain forms of servitude are relics of the old village 
community life. Compulsory services of certain communi- 
ties rendered firstly, to the villagers, secondly, to the village 
officers in respect of village administration, and, thirdly, to 
government servants during their tours have persisted and 
lingered on till today. Some of these services being menial 
tasks, a despised status attaches to the communities who 
perform them. The ‘Mahars’in the province of Bombay 
have to perform all kinds of menial services for Government 
servants. They have to remove dead animals from villages 
and clean all refuse in the village. They are at tlie beck and 
call of village officers. In many provinces not only the 

1 The Aboriginals ' so-coIJedt by G. S. Ghurye P. 220. 

2 (The reader may refer to the booklet issued by the writer on 
FeudbLl md Midra levies in 2kxmindari Areas for more details.) 
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village officer and his relations but all land-holders demand 
the skin of dead animals ^rom the Makars, which is resented 
by them as these skins are a substantial source of livelihood 
to them. In the state of Cochin, some landowners demand 
also a portion ol the flesh of dead animals. The Makars 
remove human corpses, too, in dififorent parts of India. Many 
have forsaken their hereditary occupations and migrated to 
towns. Owing to an awakening among them, duo to the 
impact of new ideas, they rcluse, today, to re nder free ser- 
vices and demand a fail wage. The Chamars are another 
community who have to do certain types of manual labour 
for the Government and the land-lord in the United Provinces, 
for which they receive ceitain privileges related to tlic* land. 
They aie paid at the harvest a share ol tlu' produce tor 
supplying well water-bags, leather straj)^, and whips, for 
iultivation under wells, almost in all piovinci*s. Theyaie 
('onstantly harassed by demands ol all kinds in the I'nited 
Provinces. In the northern districts of the Central Provinces 
they are perhaps the most debased class ol the community 
confined to the lowest ol menial tasks, ami their spirit broken 
by generations ol servitude, the vast majority despised and 
bullied helots. 

This narrative of the forms of agricultural servitude in India 
should not be taken to mean that they exist among all the 
members of the backward communities and in all the areas. 
They are breaking down in proportion to the mass and 
individual awakening among them, the impact of civilising 
infltiences, as new avenues of industrial employment in urban 
areas, communications, and emigration, and the spread of 
education ami social reform. Various provincial governments 
and .States are tackling the problems through legislation, 
administrative vigilance and a larger budget expenditure to 
finance social welfare. Legislation controlling mon 'y-lending, 
land-rents, and sale of lands to non-agriculttirisls and non- 
aboriginals has been undertaken in many areas. The Co- 
operative method has been used to a greater degree than 
before. Special protection has been offered in the forests to 
agriculturists and aboriginals as against merchants and 
contractors. Certain concessions regarding free use of 
forest produce for domestic and agricultural purposes have 
been granted to them. Experience has shown that controls 
against vested interests afo^more or less ineflfcctaah so mnoh 
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SO Mr. W. V. Grigson proposes the abolition of malgusari 
land-holders in the aboriginal areas of Central Provinces. The 
co-operative system, super-imposed by the State, naturally 
enough, does not work in socially backward communities. 
The line of approach lies in the initiation of State services, 
similar to the farm security administration in the United 
States of America. 

The outlook of society at large should change towards these 
problems The classes, classified as untouchables, the abo- 
riginals, and some of the bac kward communities who are, 
today, engaged in rural labour work of all kinds and do 
certain menial tasks in villages are suspicious of the middle 
class. The exploiting land-holders and traders are in power 
in all local bodies, and represented in government services. 
Public opinion is hardly conscious of the prevalence of this 
near slavery. 

We will conclude this note with an estimate of the extent of 
the population affected by agricultural servitude in various 
forms. The scheduled castes form a population of 49 millions, 
4f) millions in the British Provinces, and 9 millions in the 
States. It will be an under-estimate if we said that no less 
than a third or 17 millions are agricultural serfs. The tribal 
population is 25 millions, 17 millions in the provinces, and 8 
millions in the States. Not less than three-fourths i.e. 19 
millions are forced to live in conditions of serfdom. The 
scheduled castes and the aboriginal tribes are the two 
vulnerable sources from which this type of exploited labour 
is drawn. Tlie total population which lives in the unrelieved 
darkness of the near-slavery I have described is above 36 
millions or about ten percent of the population of India. 
Free India will be an trial as long as these serfs remain unfree. 
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A TALE OF EXPLOITATION 


Dr. a. M. LORENZO, M.A., Ph.,D., 
Lucktmv University 


Dr. yh M, Lorenzo's contribution is the 
counter-part of Shri Sivaswamy' s for 
the North of India and completes the 
picture. It is a scholarly presentation, 
coming as it does, from a University 
don. 

Dr. Lorenzo places the figure of the 
denizens of dtis sub-human sector of our 
country at Jo millions U> Sri .Sivasivamy' s 
36. That is the tnagnitude and tfu 
range of the problem and it is not yet 
realised it is so big - a festering sore on 
the Nation's side. There is a fnulHtudin- 
ous variety of these serfs, exploited with 
impunity, life- sentenced almost to eternal 
semi-servitude, mentally ■ stunted, a 
fateful sense of inferiority injected into 
them by years of unashamed oppression 



and bullying— slaves behind the pUmght eh iht 
get even a hundredth of he deal that thb tatde'm* the 
other side of the plough get, If he dogged continuance 
of this type ofhelotry is the result of the aamindaii 
system and absentee land-lordism, the remedy is 
obvious. 



THE SYSTEM of personal servitude is a picturesque relic 
of the past. Though the history of the development" of 
village communities in Northern India does not throw 
sufficient light on the origin and growth of agrestic serfdom 
there is ample evidence tliat this pernicious custom is not 
exotic to India. As a trait of culture, agrestic serfdom is a 
creation of environmental pressure, and must be attributed 
a parallel growth in ditferent regions of the earth ; and though 
it manifests itself in multifarious forms, at different times and 
in different places, it shrinks in essence to a simple economic 
product of the geographical environment. Whenever a tran- 
sition in economic stages is forced by the pressure of 
physical environment — soil, climate, fauna and flora —new 
economic institutions evolve themselves and -gradually 
merge into the social structure, thus making adaptation 
quicker and easier. The agrarian history of India shows 
that agrestic serfdom is a socio-economic institution, evolved 
out of an imperious economic necessity in a closed system 
of village economy. 


Historical 
Origin of 
Boito-labour 
as a Socio- 
econonac 
Institution 


Agrestic serfdom is not a primitive institution, and there- 
fore, it cannot be traced back to the Collectional Economic 
Satge. It is essentially an industrial institution of late 
growtli. In the pastoral stage, particularly, where the 
peripatetic tribes became comi)arativcly more localized by 
practising meadow-husbandry, agrestic serfdom had gainetl 
good ground; whilst in the more settled economic stages of 
village settlement, where agriculture became the principal 
source of subsistence and other primitive occupations sub- 
servient to cultivation, serfdom had come to stay. Where 
agriculture is practised with crude implements and without 
the aid of domestic animals, where the working population 
is scarce, where the land must be reclaimed from the wilds 
an<i marshes, and where soil and climate act as limiting 
factors for the employment of imported labour — it is not 
capital that is. wanted, but native labour to reclaim the land 
and cultivate it under difficult environmental conditions. 
Under theise circumstances bond-labour of the native popu- 
lat%n is Introdtihed and pinned to: the soil in condition^ akin 
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The institution of slavery In India, with special reference 
to agricultural slaves, seems to have been established in 
very remote times, and is linked up with the idea of innate 
dependence of Sudras and their perpetual slavery as one of 
the axioms or Brahmanism ; because the Sudra issued from 
the feet of Purusa, the primeval male (feet denoting service). 
Thus the original slaves were called Dasas or Sevaks, terms 
which signify eternal social and economic dependence, and 
the existence of Dasas was considered a liability redeemable 
only by service. 

As an established social institution slave labour was a 
conspicuous feature in ancient India. The Law Book of 
Narada enumerated fifteen different vaiieties of them. The 
Kutumbinsy who cultivated land as a subsidiary means of 
livelihood, were understood by Kielhorn to be only serfs. 
Similarly, the UpavasaSy who formed the bulk of the landless 
class, flourished in an agjjressive state of serfdom. Kautalya 
gave it his Sanction as the lawful privilege of Government 
servants and the land-owning classes. The number of slaves 
was increased from time to time when the villagers captured 
in a war as agricultural slaves or by addition of persons 
who sold themselves to landlords during famines, and to 
money-lenders for relieving themselves from the burden of 
cumulative debts. 


It w« tkcfe 
lotig before 
British 
occufiaiion 


The nature and extent of agricultural slavery in Northern 
India cannot be estimated beyond the middle of the 18th 
century A.I). from the meagre data available. Traces, how- 
ever, of agricultural slavery appear in the history of the 
occupation and development of the Chota Nagpur plateau by 
hordes of immigrants from the Ganges and Mahanadi 
valleys. The Munda chiefs were the first and original 
reclaimers of the soil, but were subjugated by the Oraons in 
the 10th century A.D. After about two hundred years the 
Oraons were crushed by Cheros and Kharwats who exercised 
dominion from Ranchi to Allahabad. In the I3th century 
A.D., however, the first influx of Banias began from Bihar, 
the IJ.P. and Central India and, by a systematic policy of 
money-lending, these Dikkus (immigrant Mahajans) had 
assumed supremacy over large stretches of laud and become 
jagirdars. With the increase of Hindu Jagirdars there grew 
a competition for raiyats, and the system of bond- 
labour was inevitably introduced. Agricultural slavery 
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therefore* ^tablished long before tlie British occujpfation of 
the Chota Nagpur territories* 

From the proceedings of the Council of Revenue dated 
l7th May, 1774, we karn that vending of persons as slaves 
to land-holders was abolished in Bhagalptir district of Bihar* 
Early in 1739 the Collector of Shahabad wrote to Lord 
Cornwallis requesting speedy instructions as to the manner 
in which he should determine cases of agricultural and 
domestic slaves. In 1790 forced Santal labour was freely 
used in Birbhum to clear jungles and reclaim land for 
cultivation, and according to Southern land (1318} and 
Dunbar (1836) the Ghatwals and Dikkus had completely 
enslaved the aboriginal population of Santal Parganas, and 
the Santal insurrection, which broke out in 1854, was due to 
the oppression of usurers who had systematically reduced 
the Santals to poverty and slavery. In 1800 it was observed 
by several travellers that the condition of the indebted and 
landless agricultural labourers in Cooch Behar was akin to 
Villain Francs and Sokemen of the French and English mano- 
rial villages. In 1808 Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made a 
minute survey of some of the districts of Bihar and concluded 
that agricultural slavery was a common feature of the rural 
economy of these regions, as is also evident from the 
answers of the Muftis and Pundits to the questions put by 
the Nizamati-i-Adalat in 1809. 


Some Reports In 1859 the Statement Showing the Material and Moral 
and Sfliyeys Pragres«5 of India” showed tliat agricultural slavery still 


reveal the 
Story 


prevailed in the Chota Nagpur plateau, the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra valleys, and the sub-Himalayan regions. From 
the classification of bond-slaves made by professor Wilson 
(1865) and Sir W. Hunter (1872) we find that the system 
was introduced by moneyed Hindu settlers. It was organis- 
ed primarily for performing va.rious agricultural and 
domestic duties • In 1886, the Jesuit Missionaries, after 
converting them to Christianity, liberated many slaves from 
the clutches of their masters. The report of the Bailey Con- 
ference with Christian Missionaries and landlords in 1890 
brotight to light the universal practice of Kamiau^ ( bond- 
; labour ) :in hbrthern India. 

syste^ survey Wai Iniiade- in :19Q8, 
ag ricultuit?al- '.'iti- /all ■' 
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parts of Chota Nagpur, and in 1913 Bridges reported that 
almost the entire oboriginal population of Bihar had been 
enslaved by non-cultivating land-lords. In 1930 Dr. Radha 
Kamal Mukerjee, during an unofficial investigation, found 
that many villages of Ranchi, Hazaribagli and Pallamau 
were populated only by landless serfs. The Government 
of Bihar in 1934- deimted Mr. Chowtihuri lor an official en- 
quiry into the nature and extent of Kamiauti and bond- 
labour in the province, but the report was not made public. 
Our systematic investigations from 1933 to 1940, however, 
have brought to light several important points, fifst, that 
agricultural slavery in its original form does not exist any- 
more, but appears in milder forms of * serfdom’ and 
begar\ Second, that newly reclaimed forest lands and 
unhealthy submontane tracts are hotbeds for agrestic 
serfdom ; third, that the system, though ct)nsiderably now 
weakened, is not completely suppressed and likely to persist 
until the bogie of absentee land-lordism and non-zniltivating 
owners is removed by drastic legislation. 


Not Slaves 
but 

near-Slaves 


A distinction, however, might bi* drawn Ix'tween slavery 
and serfdom. .Slavery is the subjection of men individually, 
and a subjection which includes the whole personality of the 
slave. The master of the slave is entitled to all the services 
of the slave, including his personality or his very existence, 
which makes him a living chattel. Serfdom, on the other 
hand is the subjection of men individually or collectively 
for rendering services to the master in lieu of some obliga- 
tion. The slave owner may do with his slave whatever he is 
not by special laws forbidden to do; the master of a serf 
may re<iuire fronl his men such services or tributes only as 
the law allows him to require. 


Serfdom in India is characteristically a group status 
where custom still mainly controls status and tenure. The 
depressed and exterior castes arc supposed to be degraded 
and despised and their members are in collective subjection 
to the members of higher castes. The fate of many caste- 
groups, whether due to poverty, low birtli, or the nature of 
occupation, is sealed by forces of socio-economic nature 
which are often beyond their control. Serfdom in India, 
therefore, does not amount to .personal servitude. It is 
nanfruct-servitude with,^a ri^ht to enjoy a thing, , .the 
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property of wtiich is vested in another, and to take its fraits^ 
but not to destroy Or fundamentalfy* to alter its substance. 
While it extends for life, the usufruct right might be created 
for a fixed term, or it may be terminated by tlic death of 
the holder. 




dge blunted 
bit 


Serfdom, therefore, will be tised in the following pages to 
designate, Jirsty a group subjection*, and second, a usufruct 
personal servitude. No doubt, under bad masters, it has 
assumed the form of primitive slavery and involv^ed the 
entire personality of the serf, ])ut rec,;nt legislation in all 
parts of India against slave-labour has brought this insti- 
tution into a stage of further transition. Thus we have 
passed from slavery to serfdom, and now to Begat, which is 
simply a seasonal servitude justified both by custom and law. 
This transition was forced by pressure of changing custom 
due to cultural penetration and diffusion, the oj^ening up of 
dark regions and a more effective political administration. 
Wherever the status of the peasant proprietor has been 
encroached upon by high-caste money-lenders, who have 
broken through the weak system of tenancy and usurped the 
land of poorer classes, the farm-hand verges on serfdom like 
that of the Chakar in Bengal, the Baramasiya in North Bihar, 
the Kamia in Chota Nagpur, the Muliya in Orissa, the 
Sewak in the U.P., the Hurwahee in Central India, the 
Cheara in Kumaon, the Shalkari in the C.P., the Halia in 
Gujrat, the Dubla in Bombay, and the Padial in Madras. ' 


Lo0k at this Agrestic Serfdom, as a social liability to land-lords, by virtue 
Serf and that! of their property ownership, has still a stronghold in certain 
]>ackward agricultural regions of Northern India, and appears 
to be an old and hereditary practice. If one travids along 
the Himalayan base, from the valley of Kashmir to the 
Brahmaputra basin, a multitudinous variety of serfs will be 
found associated with the agricultural practices of different 
regions. Purely physico-cnvironraental rather than social 
causes are responsible for the consistent prevalence and 
iiiertia of agrestic serfdom in these^ regions of the 

as old as the cultural history of 
^ unimpaired by the vaj^ries of 

iniportaottarf in the lural etonbitey 
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remains of agrestic serfdom, still found under different 
forms, are briefly described bclow; — 

The Haliyas and Cheoras of KHntam\~ These are house- 
hold slaves as well as slaves for the cultivation of the land, 
and are recruited from the Khasiya and Dom c.istes lespec- 
tively. Both these classes of slaves are dependent on their 
masters for food, shelter and clothing, anti an obligation for 
the discharge of marriage expenses. Slavery in the form of 
household women slaves (who aie also sold for immoral 
purposes) ai e not un.common even under strict prohibitory 
measures. Up to 1840 the name Haliya was given to those 
Dorns who were employed as ploughmen with their families, 
and could be sold with the land, that is, title in land also 
gave title to the slaves cultivating it. The Cheora, or the 
domestic slave could be sold or given away with his family 
without any icason being assigned. These slaves aie almost 
solely confined to the hill-pattis and to lihabar regions, and 
along with many other so-called low castes, such as Nuriyas, 
Ofks, Jtkuls, Bhairsuwas, Agaris and Kolis, constitute the 
bulk of the agricultural serf population. All these castes 
represent apparently an aboriginal race and from time 
immemorial have played the part of serfs to the agricultural 
land-holding castes of the Qhotias, Khas-Rajpuis and Bagbans. 

The Sewaks and Hatiyas or &udh : The Sewak system 
is prevalent mostly in the submontane distiicts of Gonda, 
Pahraich, Basti, Gorakhpur, Kheri and everywhere east of 
the Ghagra river, and appears in different forms under 
modified conditions. The Tharus,, Chamars, Nats, Dorns 
and Ghoriyas, who are generally landless labourers, form the 
bulk or Sewak population. The Hariya is a seasonal serf, 
whereas the Sewak is permanent. Both the Hariya and the 
Sewak ate under a debt bondage, pure and simple. The 
ordinary sum so given varies from Rs. 20/- to Rs. 100/- 
according to the needs of the borrower, whicii, it rntut be 
noted, multiplies to an enormous amount due to an exorbi- 
-tant rate of interest. The Hariya can liberate himsdf any 
time after paying off his debt, but the bondage of the Sewak 
is hereditary, passing on to his children down to the remo- 
test generation. It is quite common to meet labourers, 
whose fore-fathers entered into these obligations, and who 
still labour in their discharge, although awafe that they 
can discard them and bb»free to sdl their labour in the bpeu 
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market; The serfs, however, never receive cash, and their 
grain pittance never exceeds their bare requirements, lest 
they should repay their debt and be lost to their master. 
Even when cash wages are received they are never in a 
position to pay more than the interest during the year. 

The Hufwakees and Baramasiyas of North Bihar: — The 
lowest depth of serfdom is touched by the Baramasiyas of 
Bettiah, Motihari, Darbhanga and Pertabganj in North Bihar, 
who perform whatever menial services are required of them 
by their masters. They are purely domestic slav^es and their 
serfdom is hereditary, whereas the Hurwahees are bond- 
servants who work in lieu of the interest due on the loan. 
The Baramasiya is given a small pittance, but allowed a 
hut and the left-over food from the master’s table. The 
Hurwahees often receive cash wages (not exceeding one- 
third of the daily rate;, but on account of their extravagance 
the cash is utilized in drinks an<l feasts, and often the labour 
of women and children is pledged for paltry sums. 

The Chakars and Muliyas of Orissa : - The Muliyas are 
evidently the descendants of tlie forest races by whom the 
uplands of Orissa were inhabited before the Aryan conquest. 
At present there are three kinds of Muliyas : (a) Nitmajur^ 
whose social position is defacto that of a slave. He is a 
hereditary slave. He gets food and clothing from his 
niaster and works as a ilomestic slave, (b) Naga, who is 
also a slave, but of higher status and works on the field 
of his master. At harvest time he sleeps on the field to 
watch over the crops. He seldom receives cash wages, but 
in addition to the customary grain allowance he gets a strip 
from his master’s land (20-25 decimals) which he cultivates 
for himself, (c) Danda, who is a seasonal serf, hired usually 
for sowing or harvesting season, and paid in kind. 

Tfu Kamias of Chota Nagpur : — ^^Fhe Kavtias are bond 
servants of their masters. In return for a loan received, 
they bind themselves and often their generations, to perform 
whiitever menial services are required of them in lieu of the 
interest due ou the loan. Such loans are usually borrowed 
at times of economic distress or social necessity. It is usually 
the and low caste . agriculturist who are 

ricli and hig;U.caslt jayots and landwards 

.■'y- ' Jll > 
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Chuta Nagpur, owiog to the presence of a large ahoriginal 
and depicssetl caste imputation, tlie Kamia system has 
become a common feature of rural economy. The term 
Kamia stanrls for the four-fold characteristics ot an agricul- 
tural labourer : - 

(a) A field worker whose labour is exacted by force. 

lb) A working client of the raahajan-cum-landlord 
master. 

(c) A farm hand whose duties are varied and many, and 
without whom the Sir laml of the landlord may lie 
uncultivated. 

(di .A. sweated class of worker, underfed and mentally 
strrnttd, and regarded by their masters as little 
better than hirman chattel 

The Kattna is too valuable to be ill-treated, and his master 
always anxiously looks after his health and welfare, and 
provides him with at least the Irare necessartr's ol Hie. lire 
chief diet of the Kamia consists ol coarse i ice and dal. His wife 
and children also get elothes anrl a tree house attached to 
a makan-ban plot. The Kamia never has any money, and 
the restrictions imposed on his movement render him not 
better than a slave. An absconding Kamia can hardly find 
asylum anywhere in the riistricl. because the landlords, as a 
class, combined to maintain the system and rcttirn to his 
master any Kamia taking shelter in their village. A 
Kamiauti bond, therefore, involves a life sentence. Many 
Kamias have, however, run away to the mining centres at 
Giridtli and Kodarma and liberated themselves from their 
cruel and unsympathetic masters. The Kamia population 
comprises of the semi-primitive tribes, .such as the Mundas, 
Orans, Bhuiyas, Dusadhs, Kvis, Santals, Ghatwars, and a 
large number of other aboriginal castes. Big zamindars 
command a large number of Kaunas because their prestige 
Is measured by the number of their retinue. The social 
position, befitting zamindars, cannot be maintained by many 
of the small zamindars if the Kamia system is suppressed 
and serfdom abolished. 


The Why imd Agrestic serfdom is most oommoQly aesociated erith dondi- 
ihe WhetchMe tions of socio-economic nature* These conditions are not' 
^ peicuUar> to certain backwtiird proviaoes of NortheiMi Ittditi' 
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blit are chsiracteristic of all regions where the agricultural 
population has been dissociated from modern social and 
economic changes in the country. A systematic and detailed 
study of this time-honoured institution in India leads us 
to the following conclusions: — 

(a) Agrestic serfdom is a common feature of those 
places where the low castes and depressed orders are most 
numerous. Tlie ethnic composition of the village greatly 
determines tlie social and economic status of the people and 
is responsible for the survival of those conditions. Whether 
in the capacity of the slave, a serf or a begar, at present 
more than fdty million persons in India suffer both socially 
and economically on account of the stigma of untouchability 
attached to them. In Bihar an<l (Jrissa, about one-sixth 
of the total population li. e. 8 million'i belongs to 24 pure 
aboriginal and 17 semi-al)original tribes. Besides these, 
more than 7 million belong to the depressed classes. 
Roughly speaking one-third of the total population of Bihar 
and Orissa is iiomposed of semi-serf, (le()ressed and exterior 
castes. In Chota Nagpur this class accounts for 65 and 85 
per cent of total population. The Kamia population is 
composed of those aboriginal tribes and depressed castes 
which are lazy and careless, and aie content with a dole 
of food and a iiouse to live in and, so long as the.se are not 
denied, consider it an honour to relisli the crumbs from their 
masters’ tables. 

(b) Serfdom is an evil of the Zamiudari system. In 
districts where there is landlord tenancy over big estates, 
and Zamindari is under- the Brahmins^ Thakurs, Rajputs, 
Pathans and other high castes, the system has gathered enor- 
mous strength. Wherever the original population was 
subdued by foreign immigrants, who, though iinancially 
powerful were unable to cultivate the land themselves on 
accoutit of the natural conditions of soil and water 
supply, a regular supply of labour became imperative for the 
Ouitivartiosi of the landlord’s Sir land and to assist the 
agents of an absentee landlord. 

(c) Ser fdom is almost entirely associated with indebted- 

The' has always e::^toited the mi^er^ble 
of and reduced them to e|ernti 

: ■■popuktiou. 'is' composed' 
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migratory lrif>es, in whose hands neither the principal debt 
is secure nor a guarantee of reg^ilar labour supply obtain- 
able, they have to he pinned to the estate and their wander- 
lust broken. 

The existence of the Kamia system is both a social and an 
economic menace and, in these days of considerable freedom, 
widened economic outlook, social upheaval, and a strong 
Central Government, it tells on the whole social and adminis- 
trative machinery of a progressive country. Though social 
ami legislative measures are being taken to eradicate this 
evil, yet a more vigorous and determined move is required 
to abolish an old custom that preys upon the very life of the 
man behind tlio plough. 

They did not Under British Rtile slavery was not abolislied at once, but 

do enough only gradually. The existence of t1u‘ institution of slavery 
in the latter lialf of the 18th century was brought to light by 
Jesuit Missionaries in Chota Nagpur. These missionaries 
took an active interest in the temporal interests of their 
converts, and lent a sympathetic ear to the complaints of the 
aborigines about the heavy load of praedia! services and the 
cruellies and injustices to which they were subjected in the 
capacity of slaves. In 1774 legal measures were taken in the 
Bliagalpur District i^Biliar), and 1789 Lord Cornwallis des- 
patched instructions to the collector of Shahabad as to the 
manner in which he should determine cases of slavery. 

On the basis of the Minute of Sir Buchanan, more effective 
measures were taken in the Government of India’s Regu- 
lation X of 1811. prohibiting the importation of slaves from 
foreign countries into the British territories. This rule was, 
by Regulation III of 1832, extended to the Provinces which 
subsequently came into the possession of the British Govern- 
ment. Later on, Act V of 1843 prohibited all Government 
ofiFicers from recognising slavery^ and it was finally abolished 
in 1860 by the I.P.C. which declared the equality of all men 
and provided punishment for buying Or selling any person 
as a slave. 

In spite Of ttiese legal measures this evil custom continued 
to ftenri.sh in a modified form, known as JCamtauH (debt-bon- 
dttge), in remote Vural areas of Northern India# in 1920^ 
hdwever, the GoveimmentW Bihar and Orissa passiad the 
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Kamiauti Agreement Act VIII of which 

declared that such agreements were void, unless (as) the full 
terms of the agreements were expressed in a stamped docu- 
ment ; (b) the Kamia given a copy of this document; 
(c) the period of the agreement exceeded or could possibly 
exceed one year ; (d) the Kamia's liability was completely 
extinguished on the expiry of the term of the agreement; 
(e) the Kamia's remuneration under the agreement was fair 
and equitable. 

But the Kamiauti Agreements Act of 1920 did not prove 
effective in suppressing the abuse. The master-landlords 
proved too elusive in getting round the legal restrictions. 
Moreover, the Act did not apply to agreements entered into 
by ‘skille<l workmen’, so that the old Kamiauti conditions 
still applied to labour rendered by sxich persons as Chamars. 

All legal measures have so far proved ineffective to sup- 
press this system of serfdom completely. And thus the 
matter at present stands, but no legislation can ever 
become fruitful unless the people for whom it is formulated 
consciously strive to make the best of it. In this particular 
case, legislation preceded the economic and social uplift of 
the serf population, a policy nothing short of putting the 
cart before the horse. As a temporal y measure, when such 
special legislation is enforced, the Government should pro- 
vide new lands by reclamation for the discharged serfs in 
the same vicinity, or provide facilities for emigration to 
industrial districts. In the case of extension of cultivation, 
the tenancy of land hitherto uncultivated should be offered 
to ^\e Khunt-^Kattidar zxiA not to the holder of adjoining 
’ cultivated land, as has been the practice in the past. Other- 
wise the landless labourers will have no chance of settling 
down as peasant proprietors. 

Legislation, in order to be effective, must cover all the prob- 
lems directly or indirectly associated with the system of 
serf(lom« There is an urgent need for a new Anti-Ks.miauti, 
Act which should be based on the fallowing consideration : 

(a) . Almost all forms of agrestic serfdom take their root 
in indebtodfi^s. When , the yoke of the 
. leMirr becomes unbearably heavy, and indebtedness 
a: cbronic form, the plight of the 
farmland awfdom; ; Th»ierfpre;( 
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neither the prineipal debt not* the interest accrued 
thereon should be repayable in services. 

(b) No landlord sliould have more Sir land than he can 

ciiUtvate himselt with family assistance. (Tlie U.P. 
(iovernmcnt has now limited the .SfV to 50 acres). 

(c) All praedial services [Begar] and illegal dues {Ruku- 

mats\ should be commuted into casli. 

({]) There should be a stiiot i emulation of the hours and 
conditions of woik. 

le) The employment or agricultural seifs shoiihl be con- 
sidered a penal offence. 

Tfie Kamias are giadually emeiging fiom tlic state of 
serfdom to that of fiee labour. But the impiovement in 
their social status is very slow. This is dut‘ to then igno- 
rance, impiovidcuue and even dishu'linatioii to fight thoir 
own battle from foai of worse happenings to them Wlien- 
evei they have shown signs of independence, they h.ivo been 
subjected to most inhuman atrocities by theii masters their 
lands hav’’e been taken away, their house and ht^longings 
confiscated and their families mercilessly beaten. More- 
over, the acquirement ol servile dispositions, after genera- 
tions of toil an<l sweating, by the serf population, has 
developed such recessive traits of chaiacter in them as can- 
not be modifieil by a stioke of the pen Legislation there- 
fore, cannot immediately be a cure but only act as a pallia- 
tive. The loal cure lies in the improvement of the lot of 
these wretched classes, the diflfusion of elementary educa- 
tion and above all the creation of a strong public opinion by 
patient toil in the right direction. 


Ffeedbm cH 
Ifidlia must 
mran 4ieir 
Freedom 


Viewed in a correct perspective, the problem of agrestic 
serfdom in India is essentially one of justice and humanity. 
It requires a complete readjustment of social conditions of 
the depressed orders of humanity who suffer from numerous 
disabilities, injustices and cruelties on account of their births 
This state of affairs cannot be defended on grounds of equity 
or true religion. Indians wlio are striving for national 
freedom ought not to deny just treatment to a section of 
their own countrymen. They tsomi remember that in the 
struggle for national freedom and social emancipation a 
oountry cannot iktpMc.jMs sections. 
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A ftfty-wiUiofi At present more than fifty million of the entire population 
of llicfti Sir f of this country belong to the so-called exterior castes and 
depressed classes. There can be no denying the fact that 
most, almost all, of these classes labour are under disabilities 
only on account of the stigma attached to their castes. 
These down-trodden classes have developed a deleterious 
inferiority complex on account of the time-worn custom 
which has consigned them to their present degraded condi- 
tion. They have to rest content with whatever little oppor- 
tunities are allowed them to develop their full stature. 
Under the circumstances, pinned as they are under the 
weight of heavy chains of prejudice and age-old u>sages, 
their existence acts as a drag on the body politic. 

The salvation of India as a whole must be preceded by the 
solution of this grave problem which, has of late attracted 
the attention both of the politician and the reformer. 
Everywhere, throughout the world, attempts are being made 
to ameliorate the plight of the poor. The humanitarian efforts 
of Mahatma Gandhi and the Christian Missionary Institu- 
tions in India in the cause of Harijans have been noteworthy. 
Whatever motives may be attributed to the uplift of the 
depressed, one fact stands out prominent, namely, that the 
present national awakening in India is entirely due to the 
realization of the spirit of freedom amongst the lower strata 
of society. It would perhaps not be far wrong to say that 
those who make the allegation that the movement for the 
uplift of the depressed classes is due to the political motives 
(o, g. with Mahatma Gandhi), or religious motives (e. g. with 
Christian Missionaries) are themselves victims of such 
motives in making this assertion. Whatever may be said, it 
is the bounden duty of every true Indian to do everything in 
his or her power to wipe out the stain of untouchability 
from the country, eschewing every idea of exploiting the 
miserable plight of these unfortunate human beings for 
communal or political ends. 


You are not 
free till they 
are freed 





IBMIfiiNES AND UBOUR 
PBQBLENS 


JAIPAL SINGH 


Shri Jaipal Singh, in a simple but lucid 
manner, tells us hem on~ coming indus- 
trialism has disturbed and disintegrated 
the tribal living of the aborigines, heav- 
ing them into the cold unfriendliness of 
urban centres, destroying their compara- 
tively care-free existence and pitch- 
forking them into a state of life and 
work that they do not understand and 
cannot see the sense of They fall into 
the hands of contractors of labour and 
do not get a chance of dmng anything 
more than low-paid unskilled work. 
Shri Jaipal Singh is not doubtful of 
their future as producer citizens ttf the 
country btd accuses the industriaiists of 
exploiting duir innocence and helpless- 
ness. . 




ACCORDING to the 1941 Census, which is far from accu* 
rate in tribal enumeration, there are 254 lakhs of aborigines 
in India and of this 87 lakhs are in the Indian States. At 
the Indian Science Congress in 1939 it was claimed by our 
leading anthropologists that aborigines were not less than 
30 millions I would myself be inclined to say they were 
about 100 millions. Who ariMmi* aborigines? They are the 
original inhabitants of India ; they settled here ages before 
Arya-speaking people entered this country. Now-a-days a 
new and beautiful and accurate name has been accepted for 
our aborigines. They are now called Adihasis^ the most 
ancient aristocracy of India. 


Adibasis are to be found in every nook and corner of 
India, but their largest concentrations are in jungle tracts 
and mountain fastnesses. As newcomers invaded India, 
Adibasis either resisted tliem or retreated away from them. 
This explains why the Arya-speaking people predominate to 
this day along river basins. Jharkhand, the classical name 
for the Chota Nagpur Plateau, is the largest and most com- 
pact area, having a total Adibasi population of 51 lakhs. 
The Central Provinces and Berar have 29 lakhs, Assam 25 
lakhs, Bengal 19 lakhs, Orissa 17 lakhs and Bombay 16 lakhs. 


Impact of Industrialisation, rationalised, planned or free, extensive or 
Inoiistriatisa" intensive, is going to affect Adibasis vitally and, in fact, it 
^an^^xed seriously shake and upset their present social, economic 
blessing religious foundations. Hitherto, the impact of industrial 

.development has been relatively gentle and, within limita- 
tions, considerate and Adibasis have been able to adapt 
themselves by way of a cultural symbiosis in their new en- 
virons or have preserved their own way of life by preferring 
to live in liminal areas safely removed from the violence of 
strangers and their disintegrating influences. No industrial 
development can take place without inflicting a revolution in 
Adiiasidam. 


JluiiMiaiiid Jharkhand is an outstanding example of the labour problems 

facing -in^ Adibasis. Manbhum district sup- 

ft' - .. . ■ . . : - . . ' 


most of the coal requirements and the coal-mining 
population is aim Cabour in the collieries 

through distraction of workers to other 
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The Adibasi 
in his own 
settinit 


better-paid employment. This difficulty is still afflicting the 
collieries. .Singhbhum is reputed to have the largest deposits 
in the world oi high-grade iron ore; something like 3, (XX) 
million tons are there in this -one district alone. In it also 
there is the Indian Coi>por Corporation at Mosaboni and 
Moubhandar. In Ranchi district, there are mountains of 
bauxite and the development of aluminium industries is 
going to change the iace of the aiea very soon. In thisi^ 
electrical age, mica of llcuaiibagh district is bound to conti- 
nue to play its important role. 

One could give a whole inventory of tlie valuable minerals 
ill Jharkliaiid where there is every variety of them in magni- 
tude. There can be little doubt that, like the present heavy 
industiies, new heavy industries will liave to be situated in 
Adibasi tiacls, and in consequence, more labour problems 
will be created. What is line of Jharkhand is more or less 
true of other Adibasi tracts. 

A correct appreciation of Adibasi labour proldems cannot be 
had without a pioper portrayal of the two different modes of 
life, one dejiicting Adibasis in tlieir natural surroundings 
and the other showing them in their changed circumstances 
of industrialism. Except in areas where considerable absorp- 
tion processess have worked, Adibasis have managed to 
keep themselves apart, retaining their ancient economy, 
social customs and privileges and languages. We might 
almost say they live in a world of their own, governed by 
their characteristic laws. Subject to the ties and conventions 
of their tribes, they are masters of the jungles they occupy. 
They live communally and, generally, own property likewise. 
They are equally rich and poor. There is no class among 
them and the tribal chieftain might be any one of the 
community. There are no parasites among them. Everyone 
must work in order to live. Where extra hands are taken 
on as servants, these are no different from other members 
of the family. Broadly speaking, the amount of land a 
family holds is the actual quantity it can itself manage and 
cultivate. Where the endeavour of the wliole commune is 
necessary, it is readily available. All round, there is great 
freedom and ample leisure and recreation. Adibasis have 
the mountains and jungles for their playgrouml and, in the 
modern sense, there is an absence of physical restraint. We 
must not think tliey have aft easy tim^ of it. Indeed » they 
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have to labour hard during certain seasons of ciiUix^alion and 
harvesting. Outside this hard work, there is plenty of 
feasting. Dancing plays an important role in tribal life and 
its solidarity and there is plenty of it. 

As against this freedom of the jungle and security of occu- 
pation, the picture of the discipline of the factory bell is 
dismal and cheerless. Exodus to industrial towns straight- 
away means snapping of age-long ties. Adibasis find them- 
selves in strange surroundings Avith unfriendly people. 
They have to live where they can. The tribal form of life 
has to be held in abeyance and a completely foreign authority 
has to be understood. Conditions of work cannot be picked 
and chosen ; they are tlu^rc to take or leave. Hours of work 
are compact and fixed and none must depart from them. 
Holidays are few and far between and, for Adibasis, their 
employers know no festivals. There is little hope of getting 
anything outside unskilled work and this means getting the 
lowest emoluments. Adibasi labour is generally classified 
as Jungli labour. A distinction is drawn between one skill 
and another. I do not think I am doing any injustice to the 
majority of employers when I say tliat their general attitude 
to whatever Adibasis do must he treated as unskilled work. 
Different rates of wages exist for the same work, Adibasis 
invariably getting least. 

Employment is uncertain. In most industrial areas unskilled 
workers are handled by contractors. This is indirect employ- 
ment which has been condcmnerl by every Labour Enquiry. 
Under contractors workers gel less, payments are irregular, 
.hours of work are arbitrary and no amenities of any sort 
exist. Perhaps, the greatest evil in the labour field is 
indirect employment and sooner contract-labour is abolished 
the better for stability in the labour front. 

With famine conditions and general indigence staring hard- 
hit rural districts in the face, the glamour of higher rates in 
industrial employment attracts thousands of Adibasis to 
factories and mines. They soon get disillusioned. Compared 
to the rural wages, industrial earnings may seem hijgh but 
the purchasing .power of money is far from favourable to fhfe 
wd'rk^s. Ev^erything has to be bought and there is vt6 way 
Hi ^iifiplemeutiflg ohe^^ with free forest produce. The 
rfeSjflt ife; factory-wrights do not get enough to 
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eat and they are easy victims of money-lenders and, in a 
sense, a weak link in the Trade Union Movement. 

In his village, an Adibasi is accustomed to verbal dealings. 
His word is honoured and he can rely on the promises of 
others. In towns, the whole atmosphere is one of distrust. 
He is illiterate and everyone takes advantage of his worldly 
ignorance. I have known so many cases where a foreman 
has given leave to an Adibasi, say, to go to his village but, 
on his return, he finds this is denied by the foreman, with 
the result that service is terminated, interrupted or renewed 
with a heavy fine. 

The Tea Industry has been built up entirely with Adibasi 
labour crimped from the Chota Nagpur Plateau and 
Chattisgarh. In the early days labourers, men, women and 
children, were recruited on short contracts. It is now usc'- 
less to dwell on the terrible hard-ships common to all tt-a 
estates, a decade ago. Things have changed a good deal. 
Now there is a permanent tea garden population in Assam 
and North Bengal. In Assam, there are nearly six lakhs of 
Chota Nagpuris, permanently settled there. 

The Aebbasi Jamshedpur is a clear example of the good and evil indus- 
at Jamshedpur trial life has on Adibasis. There are about 60,000 workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Coy., and its allied concerns. 
There has been so much persistent propaganda about ideal 
conditions of workers in Jamshedpur that it is as well to say 
a few words about Adibasis there. In terms of money the 
wages at Tatas sound high but few care to finti out how high 
the index of prices is. Eighty per cent of the employees are 
under contractors and I have already staled above that they 
are iniquitous employers. 

Jamshedpur is perhaps the most cosmopolitan industrial 
town in India. Here we may see colonics of Punjabis, 
Madrasis, Bengalis, and ‘ Hindusthanis Workers from the 
United Provinces and Bihar are locally called Hindusthanis. 
All these people will be found in the Notified Area, a good 
many of them living in quarters provided by the employers. 
You will not find any Adiban there. They prefer to live 
outside the Notified Area. There are scores of bustees 
all round Jamshedpur. .After their work, you will 
find Santhals singing ba(^k to t^eir distant bueteea. 


People take 
Advantage of 
his Illiteracy 
and his lack 
of Rcsistence 
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The hard day’s work does not undermine their buoyancy. 
Th^ must seek solace in their singing and dancing. 
A great* many of the Adibasi workers walk as much as five 
miles to get their work. Imagine what this means! They 
must get up very early to cook their meals, walk several 
miles to work and then again trudge back home for the night. 

Uncertainty of employment is the main problem among Adi^ 
basis. Employers complain perennially that Adibasis absent 
themselves too much and cannot be made to become perma- 
nent hands. The truth of the matter is that they have one 
leg in their paddy fields and the other in the factories. 
Neither is sufficient to keep them going and, even where an 
Adibasi may be getting good wages, the chann of village 
festivals is too strong for him to resist. It has been my 
experience that Adibasis who have completely divorced 
themselves from their paddy fields are as reliable as any 
other workers. The problem, therefore, is to make indus- 
trial employment definite and certain so that Adibasis may 
safely feel they can emigrate to factories without any fear of 
ever becoming incomeless. 

There is one aspect of Adibasi labour that has received too 
little attention. The last war gave Adibasis their great 
opportunity. There was more recruitment among Adibasis 
than any other Indian group. Thousands and thousands 
went to all parts of the country and overseas to various kinds 
of employment, skilled and otherwise. Women also went. 
As many as eight Adibasis went to England as Bevin 
trainees, six Adibasis rose to become officers in the Forces 
and scores held Viceroy’s Commissions. All this experience 
has given Adibasis generally a new confidence in themselves. 
How the factories and mines will be affected, it is yet difficult 
to say. One thing is however certain, and it is that Adibasis 
will be more eclectic in seeking employment. There will 
have to be a new outlook on ‘Jungli’ labour. 




MRteVlTURIl LABOUR 
MOT Q0IES6ENT ANYMORE 


K. C. RAMKRISHNAN 

Lecturer in Agricultural Econofnics, Agricultural College and 
Research Institute, Coimbatore, 


The agricultural Labour force of the 
country is groiving in number^ both 
absolutely and in proportion to the total 
agricultural population ; it would be a 
case of indulgence in terminological 
inexactitude to treat share-croppers as 
tenants for they are labourers^ too; 
contrary to popular assumption agricul- 
tural labour is mobile ; the agricultural 
labour market is full of vagaries but it 
may be worth the country's zvhile to 
experiment with Rural labour Ex- 
changes by linking them with Local 
Bodies such as Group Village Com- 
mittees ; they do not get enough work 
and fresh avenues of employment must 
be created, specially in view of the fact 
that with the deioelopment of a more or 



Uss pennanent urban indM4p^ Mwr 
industry s doors are not open mHy imne ; ivaj^s are 
chaotic and horribly substandard ; enforcement of 
linage regulations would be difioudt but as “ a gesture 

of good will on the part of Goz>ernment a general 

policy as regards the standard of wages that 

should be paid to labourers on land on the minimum 
standard of living that it is desirable to enforce"' is 
essential. 

Shri Ramkrishnan finds that agricultural labour 
is no longer quieuent; it is aivare of its position and 
aware of the strength that organisation yields ; in 
some cases, it has epen been violent. The problem is 
as big as the country but brooks no delay. 



AfifictiHural 
labdilrers are 
growing in 
number 


It is a 
misnomer 
to call them 
Tenants 



THERE is a impression that Iiulia is a country oi 

peasant-proprietors and there is no serious laV>ovir problem 
An agriculture. At a meeting held under the auspices of the 
International Labour . OHice at Geneva nine years ago, a rep- 
resentative of India stated: ** Wage-earners form only a 
very small minority of the total rural population and their 
conditions of work and Avages depend on the prosperity of 
the peasants and small holders’'. While it is true that most 
of the wage-earners are at the mercy of small masters with 
ownership or occupancy rights on land, it is wrong to deny 
the very existence of the teeming millions of labourers who 
are growing in number both absolutely and in proportion to 
the total agricultural population. Decennial census figures 
do not completely reveal this. The petty peasant calls him- 
self a ryot and is disinclined to divulge the fact that on seve- 
ral days in the year, when lie has no work on. his own tiny 
holding, he goes out to work as a liire<i labourer on others' 
land. Revenue accounts show a great increase in the number 
of land-holders paying a very small revenue, Recent Tenancy 
Acts in some Provinces andStates have conferredsomesecurity 
of tenure on tenants-at-will, many of whom cannot maintain 
tlieir families without themselves going out or sending out 
members of their family to work for wages. The latter are 
dubbed as dependents on the head of the family though they 
sweat and swell the family income. 

The Metayer tenants or share-croppers found in every part 
of India, and especially in tracts irrigated by canals, are, for 
all practical piirposes, labourers agreeing to take their wages 
in the shape of a share of produce at the time of harvest — 
which may fluctuate according to seasons, pests and diseases — 
the share varying with the outlay on seeds, manures, wages 
for casual labour, etc., and the loans advanced free of interest 
by land-holders to the tenants. It is a misnomer to call 
them tenants in the sense in which farmers are so called 
eisewhetre. They are socially and. economically not very 
different ftrom The Depressed classes who constitute the main 
labour force in .agriculture. Most of the big land-holders in 
,^^ry fight shy of cultivating their big holdings on 

^heir pvvn but le^ h* ssmall pieces to 

of&xed lease, Even small holders, if they 
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belong to higher castes, seldom cultivate their holdings 
themselves with hired labour, especially in canal irrigated 
tracts, but lease them out to scheduled caste share-croppers. 
For fixed lease of larger area, tenants of a higher social and 
economic status are preferre<i. 

There is in fact a tendency, especially in canal irrigated 
tracts, for share-tenancy to give place to fixed lease, not only 
because of growing number of absentee land-holders who 
cannot exercise any supervision over cultivation, but also 
because of the unwillingness of the lo(*al landlords to exert 
themselves oi take any i isk in cultivation. This has led to 
the growth of an intermediary class of tenants who are har- 
der task-masters of the actual tillers than the big owners of 
the land or ev<*n their paid agents. not all the land- 

holders are really peasant proin‘i(*lors, tilling their land in 
any Province, there are a number oi small-liolders, especially 
of dry and garden < well-irrigated) lands who carry on culti- 
vation with theii own and family labour, engaging casual 
labour for operations like weeding and harvesting. Being 
men of small means themselves, they are reluctant to pay 
good wages and are intolerant of slack work. They are not 
easy to serve under, excej)t in busy seasons. Many of these 
small-holders, though claiming to be superior socially to the 
Depressed classes, offer themselves as casual labourers, 
when they have no work on their own land and create a glut 
in the labour market, depressing wages all round. 

ew Recruits Field labourers at j>resent are drawn not only from com- 

•c pouring in munities wedded to agricultural labour from ancient times, 
but also from those who formerly followed, and even now 
follow as a subsidiary occupation, some other pursuits - 
pastoral, fishing, toddy-drawing, oil-pressing, leather work- 
ing etc. They are obliged to take to agricultural labour, as 
their traditional occupation cannot keep them going through- 
out the year. 

Many of the decaying cottage industries of India are add- 
ing their quota to the ever-increasing supply of agricultural 
labour. Those who do not find enough scope for pursuing 
their hereditary oAlling in or near their village naturally 
think of labour oii land as their first refuge. When tliis 
fails they move out to towns and industries where there is 
some demand for their skill, or even as casual labourers or 
jniU hands. 
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The« is 
cmisiilerable 
mdMity of 
agricultural 
lauour 


Contrary to general assumption, the Indian agricultural 
labourer, if he is landless, is remarkably* mobile, when he 
finds there is no work for him at or near his village. The 
Depressed classes in particular rove about with their families 
in search of harvests near and far after the local harvest is 
over and there is no second crop to engage them at home. 
There are regular streams of migration every season from 
the interior dry districts in Madras to the deltaic areas and 
river valleys where paddy is to be harvested, from the 
densely populated eastern parts of the United Provinces and 
Bihar to the rice and jute iiarvests of Bengal, from Central 
India and Chota Nagpur to the wheat and cotton harvests of 
Central Provinces, from the dry districts of Eastern Punjab 
and Rajputana to the wheat and sugarcane harvests in the 
canal colonies of Western Punjab. Cotton and groundnut 
picking, where they are grown as dry crops, do not attract 
enough labour when monsoon fails. Plantations of tea, 
coffee and rubber in Assam and South India attract labour 
from longer distances, but not generally witli families, 
thougli some who repeatedly go are inclined to take families 
later and even settle down, if houses axul land for own culti- 
vation are provided by employers, A sudden influx of a 
large number of laboures with only a crude improvisation of 
lodging and board and no provision for sanitation and 
medical aid —whichonly well established plantations provide — 
is, besides causing discomfort to the temporary migrants, a 
real menace to public health. Such migrations of liarvesters 
both internally and from neighbouring countries are quite 
common in Europe and America. But special arrangements 
are now-a-days made especially in tlie United States, to 
acbommodate such migrant labour in Farm Labour Camps, 
and to provide cooking and sleeping quarters in the Farm 
Cafeteria. 


Vagmes of 
the aoricul- 
tural Labcnir 
Maiket 


The demand for labour in agriculture is quite different from 
that in industries where it can be easily anticipated and 
provided for. There is a peak demand for labour in agri- 
culture in certain seasons and for certain operations — 
preparatory cultivation, sowing or transplanting, weeding, 
hhrv^^ting, threshing ete, — which are considerably affected 
by Yagari;^ of wither, pests and diseases, We have little 
date 04 tho; for hired taWur in agriculture that 

tLf dif^^ employment on: lahd^ 
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Knowledge of local demand in a village or cluster of villages 
is confined to recruiters of labour who are alert and helpful 
to the employers and the labourers, tliotigh at the expense 
of both. A system of Rural Labour Exchanges might be 
tried on the model of Industrial Labour Exchanges and the 
responsibility to ftnil work and workers entruste<l to agents 
of local bodies like the group Village Committees, recently 
organised in Madras. But there are difficulties in working 
them. Labourers are not literate and so cannot take the 
initiative. Employers may not foresee demaml sufhcicntly 
in advance due to disturbing factors, or may like to pick and 
choose their own labourers except when llu'ie is acute 
pressure. 

In some of the village surveys imblished and the evidence 
tendered to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, estimates 
have been made of the total labour jcquiremenis of crops 
per acre and in some cases of tlie number ol days of work 
av'ailable on land in a yeai. h'ew of these giv<' an idea of 
the distribution of woik thioughout the culiivalion season 
of any crop, much less of the number of days on which hired 
labour is wanted in addition to or in place of lamily labour. 
The extent of overlapping in the demand for several crops 
on .several holdings at one and the same time should be 
known. Periods of excessive demand for, and evcessivo 
supply of, labour are charjicteristic features of dgricultural 
labour. Mere employment, more evenly sjwead throughout 
the major part of the year, is a desideratum in agriculture, 
but it is hard to find now. In this respect gaulen lan<l 
(well-irrigated) cultivation is best, canal irrigated land comes 
next and dry land cultivation comes last. But even in well- 
irrigated lands, demand for labour on certain occasions is 
so far in excess of the supply that enterprising and resource- 
ful landlords in Gujerat and Coimbatore liave begun to use 
labour-saving machines and implements and power foil or 
electricity) for operations like lifting water, (^rushing sugar- 
cane, chaflF cutting etc. This lias a tendency to throw out 
of work in normal times morjp man-labour than woman- 
labour, wluch i$ still wanted for weeding, transplanting an<^ 
haig^esting where no improvements have been introduced — 
just the opposite of wliat we might wish : to liberate wocnen 
for household work and ajtteation to childjr^JA.. If this 
tendency persists, men may less employmep^ op 4nd 
and get more spare-time in J^ear ^ the land* ^ , 
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Ekoept oh ihtensiveljr cnltivated ^rden-lands with diverse 
cropsv and On wetlands where smgarcahe, plahtaihs, tobacoo, 
betd-vine, etc., are cultivated, there is plenty of spare time 
for cultivators and labourers depending on them. Limits 
are set to the extension of intensive cultivation by 
conditions of water supply, working capital, marketing 
facilities, the consuming capacity of people in the area 
especially in the case of perishables like milk, fruits and 
vegetables. Milch animals are not generally maintained by 
labour families except in Charator taluqa of Giijerat and 
Coimbatore in the South* They give more occupation to 
housewives than to men. So also is poultry-farming, while 
sheep-rearing engages boys. Both Hindus and Muslims 
strongly object to pig-rearing and the market for its 
products is very limiteck These can provide only supple- 
mentary sources of income for the family but not sufficient 
employment for the male labourers. The Charka fhand- 
spinnjng) in spite of all the i)ropaganfla done has not been 
taken up by labourers except in parts of the Punjab and 
Madras, where the old tradition was unbroken. Hand-loom 
weaving is treated as too mucli of a skilled job by most agri- 
culturists, though here am! there some coarse weaving is 
done by some of the Depressed Class workers. 

Seasonal processing factories like cotton gins, rice mills, 
sugar mills, groundnut dccorticators do afford some em- 
ployment to agriculturists in spare-time, but sometimes 
they also compete wdth land-lords for labour- '-especially at 
harvest time (e. g. sugar mills in Bihar) though not all the 
factories are prepared to raise the wages for labour to the 
level of harvesting wages in irrigated tracts. Coal mines 
in Bengal and Bihar, iron mines in Bihar, mica mines in 
Bihar and Madras, manganese mines in Ceii trap Provinces 
and gold mines in Mysore afford some employment for 
agriculttiral labourers in the neighbourhood and in some 
cases to labourers at a distance— -generally Depressed 
classes arid aborigines wiio are hardier than the rest. 
The p^feiinial factories also attract some labour from land ; 
btft %uch yectiiitiment is declining, as these factories fight 
of stway at the bhsy ’ agricultural seasons 

curtail produc- 
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Government of India made a dose statistical study of this 
question of how far the factories were affected by their 
labourers taking active part in agricultural operations in 
their village and came to the conclusion ; “ The bulk of the 
factory workers though immigrant in character have little 
share in agriculture and are pushed rather than pulled 

by the cities their occasional visits to their village homes 

are more for rest and recuperation than for attending to 
cultivation. This is particularly so at present in the eotton 
mills where “ generally the younger membeis of the family 
migrate to the city ioi working in the mills while the 
others atteml to agricultural operations in their villages. ” 
This is also the case in the Engineering industry, where 
only temporarily drawn workers return to villages, while 
the permanent labourers settle down in the industry. But 
this is not the case in th<* mines - iron, mica, manganese, 
though in the goldmines of Kolar. llaiijans have settled 
down for more than a generation. 

There are no official records of current wages in agriculture. 
The weekly Government Gazette in Provinces gives no 
detailed figures of rates of wages prevailing in different 
parts but simply states whether wages in general have kept 
pace with or exceeded or lagged behind prices of crops. 
Some provinces have a quinquennial census of wages for a 
few agricultural operations in selected “ typical " centres — 
not picketl out by the random sample method and the range 
of wages given for any kind of work is often too wide to be 
of any use for forming any judgment. The current wages 
are so much higher generally than the wages that were in 
vogue five years back — after which only one or two provinces 
have taken the wage census— that the former figures look 
incredible. There was an opportunity to get post-war or 
nearly post-war figures of their questionnaire. But we find 
the answers received, and published in the appendix to the 
report, vague and inadequate in most cases. 

It is indeed difficult to give a correct estimate of wages in 
agriculture over any wide area. ' The rates differ widely 
from tract to tract, even within short distances, according to 
the supfdy of and demand for labour at any particular time. 
Generally speaking, the demand is greater than supfdy in 
irrigated tracts^ especially at, the buay seasons of pr^mratory 
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cultivation and harvesting of the major crop — ^when the rate 
is highest and is almost the only occasion for saving a little 
for the leaner days. Payment in kind, a particular quantity 
of grain per day or a certain proportion of the produce 
harvested, is invariably the rule in the harvest of cereal 
crops. Harvesters refuse to lake wages in cash at present 
at any rate so far as grains are concerned. In the case of 
commercial crops like cotton, groundnut and sugarcane, cash 
wages are more common and even then a small quantity of 
the produce harvested is given in addition, which, some use 
at home and many sell away to small dealers or consumers, 
generally at less than market ice. There is a tendency on 
the part of land holders or tenants. who engage labour, nibble 
at wages in kind by the use of false measures and short 
measuring, especially at dusk. 


iHowever 
lifficuli of 
enforcement 
ttandard* 
Images mu$t 
fixed 


Permanent farm servants working on garden-land or wet- 
land and also living in cottages provided by the master are 
paid by the month in grain, which would just suffice for a 
small family so far as bare feeding is concerned. Unless 
the wife and a grown-up child also go out for casual labour 
either on the master’s farm or outside, the other needs of 
the family cannot be met. A little cash is paid in addition 
to grain and on one or two festive days in the year the farm 
servant gets a piece or two of cloth. In some parts of the 
country a simple mid-day meal or gruel in the morning is 
given. Tobacco, betel and nut, and occasionally when there 
is heavy work tips for drinking are supplied in some parts 
of the country ; but all told, these perquisites are not a 
substantial addition to the casli or grain wages paid to the 
farm servant. 

Regulation of wages in agriculture and fixation of minimum 
wage and enforcing it would be very difficult in India because 
of the fluctuations in wages from place to place, time to time 
and man to man, the different methods and media of pay- 
ment, tiie immense number of small employers, the scattered 
nature of employment, the easiness of evasion due to the 
collusion of the employer and the helpless unorganized 
employees seeking work to keep ofl* starvation. Louise E. 
Houra^d says : In ,backwjar<l countries, as a rule, only 

, g^jheral measures to add to the prosperity of the agricultural- 
pmte^riBrt can be contemplated; more access to the land 

are more important to, any 
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depressed section of such rural population tijan the raising 
of wage levels Still it may be a gesture of good-will on 
tlie part of the Government towards labour if a general 
policy is laid down as regards the standard of wages that 
should be paid to labourers on land based on the minimum 
standard of living that it is desirable to enforce — leaving to 
local committees or wage boards the power to fix rates 
to suit local conditions. 

A very low existing standard of living of the field labourer is far 

standard of from satisiactory. Judged by the data in published economic 

living surveys of villages anil by the special studies made of diets 

by the Indian Research Fund Association, it is clear that the 
food taken by lural labour families even in pre-war years was 
insufiieient in somi' respects anil ill-balanced on the whole. 
The situation has now worsened. To the labourers and 
even to small holders in .South and East India, ‘ a square 
meal ’ meant plenty of rice, some pulses .md vegetables, fish, 
a little meat, very little of milk or milk products and oil. 
Actually they con.sume to much of rise ^16 to 20 ozs. a dayj 
or tapioca, too little of pulses (0’!> to T5 ozs.i and of some 
vegetables or meat occasionally and practically no milk or 
milk products. Balanced diets for labourers have been 
prescribed by Nutrition experts, but the chances of obtain- 
ing them for labourers are at present more remote than ever. 

The standard, however, may be kept in view in piescribing 
rates of wages in future and more propaganda done among 
labourers themselves so that tliey may avoid waste and 
economise the resources available to their best advantage — 
take less of carbohydrates, more of proteins and fats and 
not insist on rice when millets can be had. It is indeed a 
pity that millets are less desired, as labourers have got used 
to the taste of rice in pre-war years and they are also less 
inclined to take the trouble to prepare food out of millets 
after a haril days work. Tea or coffee, with a little goat's 
milk added to it by some, has become more popular in the 
last 25 years. Btdi or cigarette has become indispensable 
to many. Drinking toddy, sometimes arrack, was an old 
practice, which depressed their standard still further, as it 
left little for spending on the necessaries of life for them- 
selves and their families and kt^t them prepetually in debt. 
Prohibition, which is being rapidlf spread in ever^ prpvioce 
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is bound to lift thejp up socially and oconmnicaUy and 
improve the health of families. 

Housing of labourers is generally of the most wretched 
kind, especially of the Depressed classes in low lying cheries, 
Which are really rural slums with no proper streets or drains, 
nor water supply, nor lights. They live in ill-ventilated 
small huts. The cottages of employers to which some of 
them are tied, added to the initial loans they get free of 
interest, pin them down to particular spots with little or no 
chance of emancipation. Even in villages where one 
might think there was no lack of space available, most of the 
houses are single room tenements where all members have 
to huddle themselves in winter and the rainy season. The 
sanitation of labour quarters is worse than that of any 
other -low as the general level is. 

No wonder that in the above circumstances the agricul- 
tural labourers are victims of a number of chronic ailments 
which work more havoc in the long run than the spectacular 
epedemics like cholera, plague and small pox. Malaria 
is the worst scourge afflicting people in ill-drained monsoon 
areas. Atleast 20 per cent of the working days are lost for 
workers on account of this disease, Beri-beri is due to 
excessive use of polished rice. Hookworm is an almost 
universal disease of w^orkers in wet-land areas ; it enfeebles 
rather than kills at once and is the cause of inefficiency of 
many workers. 

Clothing in a tropical region is not of such importance as 
in colder regions where even the poorest must have some 
warm clothing. The man-labourer in the country-side is 
content to have a loin cloth to hide his nakedness and the 
woman too is often Mressed’ in rags of cloth — once presented 
by obliging employer. As for fuel little is purchased; it is 
a spare-time occupation for women and children to gather 
stalks, stubbles, twigs, etc., in the villages for which they do 
not need to pay anything, Lighting is not a problem for 
them as they have little to read and so go to bed early. In 
fact the only rationed article they seem to get in excess of 
infetd, arid therefore save, is kerosene. That is a measure 
.. of ‘their Hteracyr’''’ 

Chronic indebtedne is the lot of most labourers in spite of 
;'l^t ia¥’fg!i'r''dia'e'‘to' want of fp;. 
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a great part of the year. Money lenders are seldom anxious 
to lend them as they consider the chances of recovery are not 
bright, A good part of the loans is on the pledge of their 
vessels, etc. Even co-operative credit societies do not 
consider tliem fit to borrow as they have little lan<l to offer 
as security and their character and capacity to repay are not 
taken serious note of in spite of Raiffeisen tradition. Most 
of the loans of tenants and farm servants, which they soldom 
repay in full, are (rom their own landlords who also are not 
anxious to recover them in full lest they should lose their 
hold on them. They are in fact prepared to lend again and 
recover in part ; that is the technique of keeping alive this 
informal indenture system of labour, however much legisla- 
tion might attempt to kill it. 

Efficiency ol labour under the conditions sketched above 
cannot be great, though it is often un<ler-estimated. 
Efficiency is a complex affair not easy to measure and comp- 
are especially in agricnltute with <liffeicnt conditions ol soil, 
climate, animal power, implements and the diiection anti 
incentives to work. Dilferent races and communities seem 
to respond differently to similar physical and economic 
forces. Some develop skill in certain lines ; others in the 
same area and environment remain unskilled. The few that 
have had any chance of elementary education lapse into 
illiteracy very soon. Adult education, which may produce 
quicker results, Ls more in the region of planning than of 
performance. It is gratiiying to learn that Indian agricul- 
tural labourers rated so low in their own country are the 
best of labourers in plantations and other estates in the 
tropical colonies of the Far East and the Far West, where 
th^ had none of the social and economic handicaps they 
suffer from in their homeland. A committee of enquiry that 
went to Guiana and Trinidad stated that when the period of 
indenture ceased the efficiency of the Indian labourers 
increased by 20 per cent, they earned more and saved 
enough to remit mony home for purchase of land or they 
acquired land in the colonies and settled down as cultivators. 
Such improvement has not been the lot of labourers who 
emigrated in larger numbers to Ceylon and Mala3ra though 
even !»ere they wore acknowledged as superior, to native 
labourers. This may he due to difference in wages and 
ireatthent or to the temptations unchecked of a new social 
and economic enViMnment. 
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Thanks to the rise in prices and Communist propaganda for 
some years now, organisations of agricultural workers-— 
wage earners and share-croppers— which had been simply 
passing pious resolutions at the bidding of a few bosses 
have begun to show their power for direct action in a rather 
violent way at times. Demands for Iiigher wages, lower 
rents and more amenities which had been met with sneering 
scorn by landlords have been reinforced recently by workers 
taking the law into their own hands — carrying away produce, 
defying eviction, cultivating lands without permission, and 
in a few cases by rioting and mtirder too, even in parts of 
the country where they used to he very quiescent in the past. 
The landlords too have not looked on passively, it would ap- 
pear. There have been allegations of eviction of labourers 
and tenants at short notice, not only from lands but from 
cottages they occupied, burning of huts, employment of 
goondas from outside in the guise of labourers to break the 
back — sometimes hterally — of the labourer in revolt. The 
** Grow More Food Campaign ” has suffered by lands lying 
fallow and the Government has liad to interfere with public 
safety orders to restore peace and order. The small-holders, 
not only rentiers V>ut active cultivators, have not been the 
least sufferers. However much the latter might sympathise 
with labour as they themselves were labourers any imple- 
mentation of it meant a <Hmunition of their income, already 
too low for maintaining a decent standard of life to which 
they were accustomed in the past. The situtation calls not 
only for improvement of the status of the labourer and the 
active small holder, but also for the reconstruction of 
holdings to a reasonable si^e, improvement in the methods 
of cultivation and the provision of more and more avenues 
of employment for the surplus rural workers. 




CNILfi UBMII IN MOM 

A STORY OF MERCILESS HUMAN 
WRECKAGE 


Miss KATAYUN H. CAMA, m.a., i*i.sc,, Ph.n., 

Central Organiser and Secretary 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene in India 


Dr. Cama does not mince words 
because the sight of this grossest form of 
exploitation of child by man makes her 
heart bleed; she uses violent language 
because India's children are victims of 
social violence. She sees the child as 
an industrial labourer (in regulated 
factories), as a much-battered drudge 
(in unregulated ones), as a serf of the 
plough, as a domestic slave, a beast of 
burden, and as a victim of immoral 
traffic. That is the rangy — as wide as 
the country and as deep as our m- 
difference. Law as far as it goes had 
been ineffective in scotching the evil and 
public opinion hat been quiescent. The 
problem is not one of mitigiiti^g the 
horrors tf child labour but one o/'”!htpi 



abolitioH of child labour. Pu»damentaUj/,it is a^part 
of tiu general problem of socittl we^are, a tkorott^ 
going, sham-smashing orientation. As a socio-economic 
problem, it is one of an aU-out endeavour to raise the 
family income of the average man whose two ends 
can never be made to meet however much he may try — 
somebody or something, he does not know who or what, 
throws them far apart than they were before. Dr. Cama 
wants the child to be the State's first concern 
and charge. If the present conditions are allowed to 
continue for any length of time the nation's man-hood 
and woman-hood will suffer a zoell-deserved im- 
poverishment. 

It is a ghastly story that ought to make every 
thinking man sit up and think purposefully and do 
something 0 salvage this human zureckage and make 
this ez’il exploitation impossible. 



The century 
of die Child 


MAN in search of the ever-eluding and ever-chi^Ucngifig 
dream of peace, happiness and freedom from want has, 
tiirough centuries, tried to evolve different patterns of socio- 
economic-political structure of the State and of Society, and, 
as each pattern resulted in greater failure than the previous 
one, Man realised that perhaps if he turned from the more 
abstract values of the State and of Society to the more 
natural and human values of the Rights of Man he might 
come nearer the threshold of his dream. But the philosophic 
foundations of the French doctrine of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity were shattered and uprooted by the Industrial 
Revolution, and Man in the helplessness of failure and frus- 
tration turned to the Rights of the Woman. When even the 
recognition ol the rights of women did not bring him any 
nearer his dream, and his stupendous scientific creations and 
inventions only served to accentuate his failure by throwing 
him into greater chaos, confusion and destruction, he was 
compelled to change the emphasis from the State, the 
Society, the Man and the Woman to the Child. Ellen Key 
goes so far as to label the present century’^ The Century of 
the Child Yet, in spite of the great awakening of consci* 
ousness regarding the rights of childhood and the modern 
discovery of the significance of early childhood years in the 
development of personality, and in spite of all the advances 
in the biological, psychological, physical and social sciences 
during the past quarter of a century, the magnitude of our 
ignorance concerning the economic and emotional needs of 
the child remains colossal. 

If this latest attempt of Man to create a better and a 
happier worM is likely to end in as sorry a failure as the 
rest of his efforts in the past it will only be because of the 
woeful deficiency of his knowledge regarding the complex 
nature of the being called the Child and because of Man's 
blatant refusal to recognise the rights of the child in actual 
human and industrial relationships ip spite of his theoretical 
acceptance future of every nat^n 

aspeOt of tUecliUd's life, 
ju^t one copntry bf world, Indm, 
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and see how far the rights of childhood are respected and to 
what extent they are ignored and deliberately flouted. 

Child labour in India assumes many subtle and complicated 
forms and, therefore, right at the outset, it will be well for 
us to realise that when we speak of child labout we do not 
refer merely to childien in inthistrics but to children engaged 
in all forms of non- industrial and physically and morally 
dangerous trades and occupations without any effective legal 
protection. 

Work is essential foi the noimal healthy growth of the 
child as it develops initiative, self-sufficiency, and is prepara- 
tion for later self-support, independence and freedom. It is 
usual for every normal child to work in and around his home 
and to assist the parents in their daily round of domestic 
duties. This tjrpe of work is neccssaiy in the early education 
of the child as it is in keeping with the modern principle of 
learning by doing, and as it is pat t of the child’s training 
in self-development. But when this healthy developmental 
function of work in childhood is substituted by the econo- 
mic function of wage-earning, we have the socially pathologic 
condition of child labour. While work in childhood is a 
social good and a national gain, child labour is a social ill 
and a national waste, as the economic necessity for wage- 
earning to support the family deprives the child of opportu- 
nities for education, wholesome play and recreation, stunts 
his physical growth, interferes with the normal development 
of his personality and thwarts his preparation for adult res- 
ponsibilities. In short, child labour is a downright defiance 
of the Rights of the Child and a sad commentary on the 
social pathology of our times, in this “Century of the Child". 

Bearing in mind, then, this strange paradoxical phenome- 
non of Man’s incessant struggle to better the conditions and 
standards of living and to win the figbt against poverty and 
starvation, and frustration of these very object by his own 
failure to recognise human rights and needs, 1^ ns stu dy th e 
different types of child la^ur in India and see what^the 
championsortfic Rights of the Child ha^ 3one to*^ afford 
protection to the child against it or to mitigate ^e evil 
effects of child li|||b0ur. 
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Historically, the economic practice of child labour signify- 
irig material contribution to the labour economy of Jbe 
family dates back to the Indtistrial Revolution when the 
child was removed from his home, field and village and 
placed in the factory. Since then, the demand of industry 
for cheap labour grew so rapidly and the poverty of the 
masses became so acute that tlie tendency to exploit child 
labour increased in an unprecedented manner. As a result, 
large numbers of children began to be employed in organised 
factories when large industrial coiu'erns came into existence 
in India about the middle of the last century. In the absence 
of State control over conditions of employment in any indus- 
try in India or of any legal or executive action for the pro- 
tection of the child, appalling abuses came into existence, 
and children of tender years were exploited as so many 
factory ‘ hands ’ for specialised routine jobs of no educational 
or vocational value and made to work for excessively long 
hours on a few annas a day. These abuses continued almost 
up to the end of the i9th century when the first Factories 
Act was passed in 1881. 

This history of labour organisation for the protection of 
the child labourer is the history of gradual realisation 
on the part of the legislative authorities of the evils 
of child labour. Every change in factory legislation 
represents a change on the basis of past experience 
and an attempt to remedy some, if not all, the defects. 
Most of the changes relate mainly to age-limit and hours of 
labour and are by their very nature post-mortem remedies. 


The principal enactments in India as far as factory legis- 
lation in concerned are the Factories Act of 1881, the amend- 
ixients of Iggl, the Act of 1911, the amendments of 1922, 

the Act of 1934 and finally th^iEmjployment of Children Act 




Acts and 
Adm:-' 


The Act of ISSl defined a ‘factory’ as any premises using 
^chwnical power imd employing 100 persons simultaneously 
four ^u»^s or more in the year. l.t declare^ a ‘<diild’, 
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children were prohibited from cleanincr machinery in motion 
and from working between the fixed and moving parts of 
machinery. Thi<5 latter provision was necessary to prevent 
serious or fatal areidents which were a fairly common result 
of children woiUing on spinning mules. (Jiildten were also 
prohibited horn woiUing in two factoi ies on the same ilay^ 
and, in the absence of compulsory birth registiation in 
India, provisions for the certification of children for age and 
fitness were incorporated. But the most important feature — 
or perhaps that providing the biggest loophole in the Act — 
was the definition of the 'factory' it‘^elf whicli divided 
factories into two groups: those coming under the Act and 
those outside its scope, the formei being known as ‘ regu- 
lated * and the latter as 'unregulated' lact<)rics. 


As these provisions were all too inadequate to protect the 
working child an<l th(‘ abuses and exploitation of children 
continued unabated with evasion ot law being the common 
practice rather than the exception, Commissions were ap- 
pointed and 1891 amendments followed. 


The number of persons required to constitute a factory 
was reduced from IfX) to 50 thus bringing unclei control a 
larger number of factories, whilst local Governments could 
by notification extend the Act to concerns using power and 
employing between 20 and 50 persons. The definition of 
* employed ’ was extended to include all persons whether 
adults or children, and the lower age limit for a child was 
raised fro m 7 t o 9 and the upper age from 12 to 14. Except 
in shift-working factories, a compulsory stoppage of work 
for half an hour for all persons was required and subject to 
exceptions, a weekly holiday had to be given. The employ- 
ment of children at night was prohibited and their dally 
hfi Sjrs r^ uced from 9 to 7. To prevent a * traffic ' in children's 
certificates, a penalty for using a false certificate was enacted. 


Thiiifs Stood 

StmiM 

Twenty 


These amendments were followed by a qnieti period <xf 
twenty years with no further advance in Factory Legislation. 
It WHS hnped that the reduction of the hours of work of 
the children to 7 would result in a decrease in the demand 
for child labour. But, in spate of «rery restriction, the 
eikploitatido -of cliild labour increased on aceonnt of 'the 
industrial hoodt in the early part of the BOth century, and 
consequent Cortege of adult lUhou^ fnd thed^eihaiKl'ef-isInl^ 
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for higher wages. Over and abo^ve the employment of a , com** 
paratively larger proportion of children, there wer^s iiagrant 
evasions of the law both by the empk>ym€nt of children under 
age and by forcing them to work considerably longer hours 
than the hours permitted. There was a strong agitation, 
therefore, in the late nineties and the early years of this 
century for further changes. 

Accordingly, a Factory Labour Commission was appointed 
to make an investigation, and on their recommendation, a 
new Factories Act was passed in 1911 and brought into opera- 
tion in 1912. Not many eltective changes were made as far 
as the child was concerned. The definition of a ‘ child ’ was 
unchanged and the age-limits remained unaitered at 9 atid 
14.. But a distinction was made between textile and other 
factories and the child's iiours of work were limitech to ,6 in, 
texUlc factories and to 7 in others. Employment of children 
was prohibited not only between 7 p.m. and 5-30 a.m. but 
also in certain dangerous processes. Age and fitness certi- 
ficates were required of all children but the age-limit set by 
the Act was, in practice, much lower owing to the abuse of 
the age certificate system. Though considerable advances 
were made in the health and safety requirements and sub- 
stantial increases were made in factory inspection staff to 
prevent evasions of the Act, the scandal of employment of 
children in two different factories on the same day under 
two different names and two different certificates began to 
assume glaring proportions. 


A DdHiiite 
Step was 


Experience of th e 1911 Ac t disclosed a immber of defects, 
while the growth of public opinion fostered by the War and 
the setting up of the International Labour Organization 
under the terms of the Peace Treaty let! to a sweeping 
revision of the Act in 1922. By these amendments the 
distinction between the textile and the non-textile factories 
was abolished and the definition of a ‘ factory ’ was altered to 
include all concerns using power and employing 20 or more 
persons, whilst local Governments were enabled, by notifica- 
tion, to ejttend the Act to concerns wherein 10 or more 
persons were employed. The Act of 1922 took another step 

c-and 


fM the the chtld*work^p pjr e^ccladjoi 

■of.-age.-fwwB-’sfactory. wori 
which : -jchtld'^bef^ 
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to 6 in the hope that the results of the possible evasions of 
the law by false age and fitness certification would be less 
serious than under the old system. It also made parents and 
guardians liable to penalty for the double employment of 
children under two certificates. Further, besides the initial 
medical examination for age and physical fitness before 
admission to employment in factoiies, children were re- 
quired to undergo i e-examination for continuing work if 
thought necessary by the Inspector. No child was to be 
worked for more than 4 hours at a stretch without a rest- 
interval oi half an hour. Fatal accidents to infants and 
children who were brought into the tactory led to the grant 
of power to the Inspector, subject to appeal, to prohibit their 
admission to laoiories, whilst a new feature was the control 
oi employment of women and yoimg persons on dangerous 
lead piocesses. 

But Law was Thus, although the restrictions imposed by the Act of 1922 
Difficult of were far more far-reaching than those of all the preceding 
n orcemen ^cts, they were concerned entirely with the employment 
of labour ; and the removal of the restriction on the use of 
machinery textile In factories, the abolition of the t:ontrol 
of the inspector over a system of shifts, and tlie deletion 
of the provision for a simultaneous rest — interval added to 
the difficulties of administration. 

Weak administration of labour legislation is another 
factor to be considered as it encourages evasions of the law^ 
no matter how good the intensions of the farmers of the 
law for the protection of the worker. During the period of 
the twelve years that the Act of 1922 was in operation, 
evasions had become quite common, conviction were not 
easy to obtain, and it was found that the penalties for serious 
offences were too light and factory inspection was inade- 
quate and ineffective. 

Slight changes were made in 19^, 1936 and 1^1— the 
most important being the one to impose stricter penalties 
on parents and guardians who permitted children to work 
in two factories after obtaining two different certificates* 

Royiil Com* situation the Royal Commi.sslon on I^abour 

fnitlSofi and visited India in 1929 and 19^ and a very comprehensive 
^ survey of IndiAn labonr^ conditions resutt^. pirtly as a 

Act m result of this study the FadWries Act of UKH wan pAasM* 
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This Act recognised t hree cla sses of facto ries, Vii^, per'e^ 
nial factories, continuous production factories apd 
seaso nal factories, i. eT* those concerns that work during 
certain well-defined seasons, and do not ordinarily work for 
more than 180 days in the year. The Act also tightened 
up administration in several respects and made ImffPSi^h- 
ments in the system of factory inspection. It further revised 
the swe of penalties for second and subsequent convictions 
for offences relating to the employment of children and 
adolescents. It is this Act which created among factory 
operatives a fourth group, the group of ' adolescents ’ who 
are defined as persons of both sexes over the age of 15 and 
under the age of 17, but who have, not been certified as fit for 
employment as adults. Such adolescents as are not so cer- 
tified are to be deemed as children. 

The maximum hours of work for children were fixed at 
5 an d a special provision stated that no child may be exemp- 
ted from the weekly holiday under any circumstance. The 
' spread over ’ for children was limited to 7i hours, and no 
child was to be employed except during the time alloted to 
women. Rules were also framed to secure protection of 
persons employed on lead processes, the manufacture of 
aerated waters, and processes connected with the manufac- 
ture of rubber, chromium plating, cellulose spraying, sand 
blasting and the generation and use of petrol gas. In some 
instances, women, adolescents and children were prohibited 
from employment altogether on these dangerous processes* 

The Act of 1934 was further amended in 1935 and 1936 
and the Provincial Governments have passed rules whereby 
factories that ordinarily employ more than 100 women are 
r^uired tp provide suitable ‘ room ’ for the use of their 
children, and to arrange for their supervision. The amend- 
ment of 1935 prevented women supervisors from working 
at night while the amendment of l!^^ ^tended the defini- 
tion pf a factory ’ to permit Local Governments to bring 
under regulation, work done in the open air. 

A recent alMadia amendment has: applied certain pro- 
visions of the Act to small factoriira.,. i. e., to premises 
ttsi.ng po.wer employing between. TQ to 22 persons if 

^ The same prdyisions may be applied 

tp, poyineit cbneerns employ Ihg 
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The Employ* The Employment of Children Act which is an all-India 
moot of legislation came into operation in 1939, By this Act 

VMMfCfi ct occupiers are required to send in a notice and the employment 
of children below the age of 12 is prohibited. Children 
under 15 in occupations connected with railway transport 
and the handling of goods are prohibited from employment. 
Though Provincial Governments are empowered under this 
Act to include any other industries besides those mentioned 
in the act in which the employment of children under 2 
years should be prohibited, it is regrettable that the Act is 
not yet effectively applied in the Provinces. 


This brief sketch of factory legislation in regard to child 
labour clearly shows that sinceJlSSl every change has tended 
to increase the minimum age-limit of the child labourer and 
to decrease his maximum hours of work. It also brings out 
the significant fact that very vast improvements in the law 
have been made from time to time on the basis of past 
experience and by the method of trial and error and that the 
trend in India as elsewhere has been in the direction of 
greater control over the conditions of employment in 
factories. Various difficulties and anomalies in the law have 
been rectified from time to time and genuine efforts made to 
remedy defects. 


AStoryof 
BlirtMit 
Ewwlofi of 
Law 


But the problem all along has been not so much the problem 
of enactment as the problem of enforcement of the law. 
The employer is not concerned with the child and its needs 
or his growth and development but with profits. To him 
child labour is profitable as the wages of children are small, 
their complaints few, and they accomplish in some indus- 
tries and occupations as much as an adult. If at much lesser 
cost he can get as good an yield, why should he pay for 
adult labour ? Such being the psychology of the industrial 
emi^oyer and the economic condition of the masses being so 
appalling that parents and guardians themselves insist on 
the employment of the child in industries even at the cost of 
obtaining false and sometimes double certificates, is it any 
wonder the industrial employer gets away with cheap 
labour and deliberate evasion of the law? 


SMfsticael The number of children employed io factories increased 
Emiltffiiinit about four times from 1892 to 1923 bnt thereafter It deoUned 
steadily every year. The fejlowing table shows the inefbMe 
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ih th6 number of children employed from 1892‘-to, 1922 and 
the corresponding decrease from 1923 to 1939 respectively 
in the Bombay Pfovince alone : — 


Year 

No, of. 
factories 

Number of children 
employed 

1 No. of adolescents 

Men 

Women 

1892 

253 

5,946 



1897 

343 

6,669 



1902 

i 400 

6,779 



1907 

1 519 

10,106 



1912 

687 

14,344 



1917 

835 

13,092 



1922 

1,062 

13,392 



1927 

i 1 ,596 

6,322 



1932 

1,852 

2,792 


• • • 

1935 

1,999 

1,941 

4,691 

655 

1936 

1,879 

922 

3.481 

689 

1937 

i 2,108 

466 

3,673 

412 

1938 

2,810 

943 

3,777 

343 

1939 

1 3,460 

i 

1 

920 i 

i 

3,224 

482 


Table 1 


The same sharp decline in the number of children em- 
ployed from 1923 onwards all over India can be seen from 


the following Table; — 


Year 

Children employed 

Annual decrease 

1923 

74,620 


1924 

72,531 

2,089 

1925 

68,725 

3,806 

1926 

60,094 

8,631 

1927 

57,562 

2,532 

1928 

50,911 

6,651 

1929 

46,843 

4,068 

1930 

37,972 

8,871 

. 1931 

26,932 

11,040 

1932 - 

21,783 

5,149 

1933 

19,091 

2,692 

1934 

18,362 

729 

1935 

15,457 

2,905 

1936 

12,062 

3,395 


Table 2 


A ill Tbi* declfitie in the mimber of children employ^ is d®* 

t^e;' stricter'. 'legislatioh iu teganl to employitient 
td?the ■ cliaiige' ;ih policy adopted' ■'•jby 
■ 'Have' ■'» abstituted. adult ■ ‘workers '-for 
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children on economic grounds, For instance, the Bombay 
Millowncrs’ Association decided in 1922 not to employ 
children in any textile mills in Bombay city after that year. 
Hence the sharp decrease from 13,392 children employed in 
1922 to 6,322 in 1927 in the Bombay Province as seen in 
Table 1. Though the total decrease in the use of child 
labour in regulated industries is encouraging, yet there are 
several Piov'inces where children are still being employed 
in large numbers in factories and industiial concerns. 

Table 3 below shows the amount of child labour and the 
Provinces whore it is still in great demand ; - 

Extent of ChSd Labour m 1937 


Avfragr Daily Number Employed 


Province 

Adolescents 

Children 

j Total 

Assam 

3,916 

1,141 

5,057 

1 

Madras 

9,374 

1 

5,509 

1 

14,883 

Bombay 

4,085 

466 

4,551 

Bengal 

10,376 

1,536 

U,912 

U. P. 

1,282 

! 527 

1,809 

Punjab 

2,146 

724 

2,870 


Tabie-3 


It must also be remembered that these statistics are 
neither complete nor comprehensive and the methods 
employed in csollecting them are far from ensuring acotrat^, 
reliability or validity. The ooUection of statistacs regarding 
wages, ainditions of employment and other matters rdatiag 
to industry in India were left to mercy and goodwill 
or voluntary e^brt of the iadnstdai ooaoeriis tkenisehres. 
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In fact, as far back as 1924, The Governm^ of Bombay bad 
introduced a Bill for the Collection of Statistu^ in the local 
Irfgiriative Council ; but the Bill was dropped owin'g to thn 
strong opposition offered by employers’ interests against 
the adoption of a such a measure. Practically, every Labour 
Commission and Committee urged the necessity of passing 
a Statistics Act and tlie subject was discussed at the Eleventh 
Session of the Industries Conference of 1939 and again at 
the Second Conference of Labour Ministers in 1941. But 
it was not till the Government of India introduced a Bill on 
the subject in the Central Legislative Assembly as late as 
February 1942 that it was actually passed and became law 
under the title of the Industrial Statistes Act of 1942. Even 
this Act belated as it is, is permissive in nature and the 
decision to apply it in any partic ular Province rests with the 
Government of that Province. We can thus imagine how 
reliable or otherwise the statistics before and after 1942 
regarding industrial employment in India could be. 


Whether the above figures tell the whole story or not, it 
is at any rate quite obvious that child labour is still high 
in the industrialised Provinces of India. 


The Child Worker in the Mines 

Mining on a large scale is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in India and therefore Indian Mining Legislation has 
developed independently of the Indian Factories Act and 
made fairly rapid strides. Children formed a large part of 
the niining labour force in the early years of the industry. 
In 1901 there were as many as 5,147 children under 12 years 
of age or 4.9 % of the total number of employees in the mines. 
Although the first .Indian Mines Act of 1901 defined a *child* 
as a person under 12 years of age and granted power to the 
Chief Inspector to prohibit the employment of children 
where the conditions in his opinion were dangerous to their 
health and safety, the provisions were so defective that 
during the twenty years of its operation conditions of child 
labourshowed liardiy any appreciable improvement. In fact, 
thbugli mming work is particularly injurious to children's 
hebith, arid morality, children atiil formed a consider 

the labour force---3,4% of the total 
"'■wbri^s oiMlef.l5';'years.bLage.._ . . V 
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Th«? (x*n(lition of employment of labour in Indian mines 
were therefore, sought to be improved by the Indian Minos 
Act of 1923, which came into force from the 1st of July 1924. 
It <Iefinetl a 'cliiUl’ as a person tinder the age of 13 years and 
prohibited the employment of children in a mine and their 
presence in any part of a mine which was underground. 
Even then the number of children employed was 6,381 or 
2.5% of the total. The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act of 
1925, however, laid down that the employment of children 
under 15 years of age in any mine, is prohibited and those 
below the age of 17 are not permitted to work, in mines 
unless certified as physically fit. The certificate of fitness is 
required by the Act to lie in the custody of the manager of 
the mines and the certifunl person is retjuired to carry a token 
of such certiiicate while at work. 

In short, as labour legislation stands to.day, the most 
striking feature seems to be that no child between 12 and 
15 years of age may be employed in factories for more than 
half the time fixed for adults, and no child below 15 years 
may be employed in mines. Further, a new group of adoles- 
cents between 13 anti 17 years has been brought under legal 
restriction. They may not be employed as adults or in 
undergtound work in mines unless certified to be physically 
fit for work in the mines. 

Child LtAomr m ‘ Unrejfdottd' h$du9tri»» 

A superficial glance at this review of labour legislation 
may tend to give a rosy picture of the vast improvements in 
factory inspection standards, the wide powers of Local 
Governments in the administration of labour legislation, the 
large extent to which industrial labour has been brought 
under control, and the decrease in the number of children 
employed. Indeed, on the basis of such superficial data we 
find such responsible officials as the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Bombay Province, making suchJbald and sweeping 
statements as " The ratio between men and women, and the 
percentage of children indicate that, from broad social con- 
siderations, ihe Bombay Province has not much to learn from 
other countries. Child Labour has practically ceased and 
the abuses connected with diild labour have been almost en- 
tirdy obliterated.” 



LABOUR Of QipiA 

PrOtec^e Apart from the fact that industrial statistica . in I^dkvar^ 

ht^h^Mxon most meagre and misleading as well as unrcli able and the 

d^M^even the recent Industrial Statistics Act of 19^42 is 

FrblM of Ae l>ermissive piece of legislation, one has only tp turn to 
Prowean small scale industries and labour in ‘ unregulated ’ factori^ 
to find that the protective influence of labour legislation does 
not. touch even the fringe of the problem of child labour in 
Indid'. For, India is not only a principally rural country but 
also a land of innumerable small industries, trades and crafts 
without machinery or power and employing a small number 
of workers. Thus, by far the larger majority of children are 
employed in tiiose factories and industries that do not by 
any chance come under the control of legislation and are 
known as ‘unregulated* factorics or industries. In British 
India alone, there arc over several thousands of smaller 
factories using power as well as others that do not use.power. 
Most of these have not been brought under legislative 
control either because they do not use power or because 
they employ less than 10 or 20 workers. 

Appalling as conditions of child labour are in these 
‘ unregulated ’ factories in British India, they are unutter- 
ably loathsome and indescribably inhuman in some of the 
'unregulated' factories in certain of the Indian States. In 
the Warrangal district of Hyderabad State, for instance, 
there are some carpet and handloom factories where 10 to 
20 women and children are squeezed into dirty, dark, single 
rooms with hardly the capacity to accommodate 2 to 3 
persons at the most, together with the weaving apparatus. 
As there is no light, the women and children work in the 
dark, being guided merely by the feel of the thread from 
obe end to the other. The ages of children vary from 6 to 
10 years and they are paid 4 annas per 500 loops. Out of 
thefee handsome daily wages of 4 to 6 anaas the child 
pays 1|3 to the contractor. Several iixstaiwes of this type 
could be quoted with regard to dreadful labour conditions in 
factories of one State after another, but it is impossible 
to catalogue them uflthin the short space, of this brochure,. 
One has only tp refer to the remarks made by the Royal 
Commission after u thorough investigation : of the sniall 
^neries to realise bow widespread evil, is; Thpy 
observed, 5 “ \Ve;ar« struck by the laok pf adequate sanitary 

bulk of sudh {daces even ^|re 
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offensive than is inevitable from the nature of the industry. 
Adequate drainage is absent and often tine whole earth space, 
spread over a wide area, is littered with heaps of evil- 
smelling refuse and sodden with pools of filthy water. ’’ But 
that is not all. The workers have to eat their food right 
there in the unbearable stench an<l filth and children from 
8 to 12 years of age work long hours and often at night 
in these sickeningly filthy surroundings. 

Among these ‘unregulated’ industries are includc<l 
tanning, bidi-raaking, carpet manufaetrrre, wool cleaning, 
mica, shellac factories, manufacture of matches, bangles, 
trinkets and a host of other unspecified industries. Most of 
these are carried on in a single room or part of a room or in 
tenements or dilapidated structures where working condi- 
tions are shocking and impossible. 

Conditions in the bidi-factories are none the bettei. Here 
again, the observations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India are most notcwoi thy. “Evciy type of building is 
used, but small workshops prepomlerate and it is here that 
the graver problems mainly arise. Many of these places are 
small airless boxes, often without any windows, where the 
workers are crowde<l so thickly on the ground that there is 
barely room to sijueeze between them. Others arc semi- 
basements with damp mud floors unsuitable for manufa<'tur- 
ing processes, particularly in an industry where workers sit 
or squat on the floor throughout the working day.” Though 
the Municipal license forbids a person to work in a loft, 
many bkli-factories have their employees working in lofts 
scarcely a few feet from the roof. The lack oi ventilation 
impairs health and the lack of height gives the child labourer 
a stoop. Children are in great tlemand in the bidi-factories 
as their supple fingers are best suited for rolling the dry 
leaves into bidis. Little children, even as young as 5 or 6 
years of age, work from 10 to 12 hours without a weekly 
rest day. Some times they are bartered by the parents or 
guardians (at stipulated amounts a month) in return for a 
loan. So also in the carpet factories at Amritsar and other 
places and in other industries in the North and South where 
a consider^le number of children under 13 years of age are 
employed, the practice of i^edging the child's Inhow la 
quite cohunon. 
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Unabated 


This widespread evil of mortgagings the labour of children m 
several parts of India has been condemned in no uncertain 
terms, *'This system/' asserted the Royal Commission, 
indefensible ; it is worse than the system of indentured 
labour, for the indentured labourer is when he enters the 
contract, a free agent while the child is not, Tlie State 
should be justified in adopting strong measures to eradicate 
this evil." Their recommendation took a practical shape in 
the Children (Pl^dgjng of Labour) Act of 1933. This Act 
made void any arrangement to pledgcr^^tho labc^^^ of a child 
under 15 and made both the eontracting parties liable to a 
fine. Any parent or guardian responsible for pledging a 
child's labour was liable to punishment with a fine extending 
to Rs. 50(- and employers employing children whose labour 
has been pledged may be punished with a fine extending to 
Rs. 200, This Act is practically a dead letter as nothing is 
done to enforce it and the pledging of children’s labour 
continues to be as prevalent and passes as unnoticed as 
before the enactment of this legislation. 


A tale of Un- Mica, shellac, toy-making, paper-flower making and wool 
ashamed^ cleaning are some of the other unregulated industries where 

* children are exploited in the most shameful manner and 

on a large scale. Abou^J^Qj^x of the workers in mica factories 
a nd 10 % of th^ total workers in shellac factories in India 
are children. These industries being almost entirely out of 
legal control, little children between 6 and 10 years of age 
are employed without either age or physical fitness certificate 
in splitting and cutting mica. Ip shellac factories children are 
exposed to excessive heat, while in the Punjab children 
from 8 years of age are employed in the foul process of 
wool-cleaning. They inhale the,aix.^lled ^ dust 

and their faces and bodies are covered with wool-fluft' and 
germ-laden dust. Apart from these sh ocki ngly unhealthy 
conditions in these "unregulated ’ factories children working 
in"toy and paper making factories are given additional home- 
work after factory hours. Thus, the employer secures cheap 
labour which is also free from factory regulations. It is 
superdubus to describe the effect of such unashamed exploita* 
tion on the grVw'th) devel^^ of the cliild. 

to be a profound thinker to realise the 
v^ploitatibn on national weaU^^ in tema 
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Though the Provincial Governments are given powers to 
bring smaller establishments employing a minimum of ten > 
persons under legal control, the C. P. Government alone by 
the C. P Unregulated Factories Act of 1937 tried to prevent 
exploitation in shellac manufacture, TncH making and leather 
tanning. No child under 10 may now be employed in these 
factories in the C. P. and children between 10 and 14 are 
required to produce physical fitness certificate. The hours 
of work are regulated and must fall between 8 a.m. to 12 
noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.ra. and no child is allowed to work 
more than 7 hours in the day. Overtime, homework and 
double employment have also been prohibited in the case of 
children. Although the Government of India passed 
the Employment of Children Act in 1938 and by the Amend- 
ing Act in 1939 piohibited the employment of children 
under 12 in any workshop connecud with bidi making, 
carpef-weaving, cement manufacture, cloth ptinting. dyeing 
and weaving, manufacture of matches, explosives and fire 
works, mica cutting and splitting, shellac manuiacture, tan- 
ning and wool-cleaning, and at the same time empowered 
Provincial Governments to include any others tliey con- 
sidered harmful, practically nothing is done to implement 
the Act or to apply it in the Provinces. 

One can now see why it is better for us to beware of 
making such broad and unfounded assertions as “Child 
Labour has practically ceased, and the abuses connected 
with child labour have bei'n .almost entirely obliteiateil. 
For, the highly boastful advances in factory legislation do not 
touch even a tiny fraction of the vast army of shamefully 
exploited child laboureis in “unregulated” factories and 
industries. 

Thm Gtild Labownar iit Afon-Intbutrial Occupaiitmt 

Shocking as the conditions of labour in 'unregulated* 
factories and small-scale Industries are, they are worse still 
in other non- industrial occupations where the child is treated 
as anything but a human being in his own right. The child 
as an agricnltut'al labourer, migratory mason labourer, dock 
labourer, beast of burden or beast of transport, domestic 
slave, and as a victim of social vice dr immoral traffic leads 
an animal existence. Nay, as a beast of burden pr a beast 
of transport, his labour ^ cheaper than that of ihob^t. 



Iti: some of the tanneries the child for carrying '^ater is given 
two pieces of cloth per year, and as coolie he earns a ’ few 
annas a day for carrying a burden that is meant to be carried 
by horses, bullocks or mechanical transport. In the docks^ 
the child is exposed to dangerous fumes, poisonous gases, 
chemicals, paints, incessant roar of loading and unloading, 
germ-infested dust, coal dust, chimney soot and a host of 
other foul influences. And, in order to get a job or to 
obtain the right of admission into the docks, the child has 
to pay half of his daily wages to the Sarang ,or the 
watchman cutn jobber. Besides these, there are the street 
trades of paper selling, shoe-shining, peddling etc., where 
long hours of exposure to all kinds of weather, unwhole- 
some and inadequate meals, excitement of the street, and 
continous running about cause such ailments as heart disease, 
lung infection and stomach disorders in children who are 
already constitutionally weak. 


A story of 

Human 

Wreckage 


But the physical wreckage of the ‘‘ Citizen of the Future’* is 
not enough. This sorry picture would not be complete 
without describing the total mental and moral wreckage of 
these ** future builders of the nation”. Children employed 
in hotels, restaurants, cinemas, brothels, gambling dens, 
illicit liquor traffic are exposed to the demoralising influence 
of the foulest characters who teach them to lie, cheat, gamble, 
use filthy language, commit thefts and generally lead them 
into a career of vice and delinquency. The child as domes- 
tic slave is exposed to grave moral danger just as the child 
who is traded in for sodomy and prostitution. Little girl 
serviStnts from 6 to 10 years of age are brought out by em- 
ployers to large cities and sea-port towns from the villages of 
CJoa, Mangalore, Karwar, Gujarat and other Provinces on a 
payment of a lump-sum of Rs, 30/- or 40/- to the parents 
of the child plus the passage and they are made to Work 
from 5 A. M. till 11P.M. in the homes washing clothes, 
cleaning utensils, sweeping floors, running errands, looking 
afifet bisibies, assisting in the kitchen, bringing rations etc. 
If thfe child who is hardly 6 to 8 years old happens to commit 
^liy mistake or offend the mistress, he or she is given a severe 
fl^rashing. That Is not all. The girl servant is exposed to 
d hy male servants in the house or 

or by relatiyes of the employer, 
'There'are, in-'the; city of 
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Bombay, agents who bring out children from 6 to 16 years 
of age from the villages and after getting them employed in 
the city homes send to the parents of the children Rs. 24/- 
to 36/- per year according to the ages of the children them- 
selves. If the child refuses to go to a prospective employer, 
the agent locks up the child in a room without food for 
three or four days and gives the child a good thrashing 
until it consents to accept the job. 

Other agents import little boys between the ages of 8 and 
16 from the villages and district of Sialkot and tralfic in 
them for purposes ol sodomy and earn Rs. 5j- to 50|- per 
night per boy anti semi the partmts in the villages Rs. 10/- 
to 12|- pel month. These victims of sodomy and venereal 
disease < 1 . ' made to go about as Champiwallas or 
Masseurs during the day and at night are made to ply their 
underw'orld trade to satisfy the perverted irapulse.s of 
homosexual adults. Is it any wondci that 50% of the girls 
and 30 to 35% of the boys admitted to the Remand Home, 
Bombay, during the years 1942-45 were found to be suffering 
from venereal disease according to the records of the Bombay 
Juvenile Court ? 

No steps are taken either by the Central or the Provincial 
Governments to jjrevent the children from entering or from 
being made to enter these physically and morally dangerous 
trade and occupations by the traffickers and by the parents 
and guardians themselves. 

As for the wages of children in these occupations that en- 
danger their health and murals, the least said the better. 
Some boys working in cheap hotels get no wages but only 
food. While others earn from Rs. 2|- per month to Rs. 10/- 
per month with food, and still others earn from Rs. 8/- per 
month to Rs, 15|- per month without food. The dock 
labourer earns anywhere from twelve annas per day to 
Rs. Ij610 per day but half of his wages are taken away by 
the Sarang. Children in bidi factories are paid two annas 
to five annas per one thousand bidis, while the child In agri- 
cultural labour is often paid in kind only. In the tea 
plantations the child labourer is paid at the rate of Rs. 516/6 
per month if he is a .settled labourer and Rs. 5/7/5 per month 
if he is a Falht or BasH labourer. Tl»e child in migra- 
tory mason labour earns about six annas to apnas per 



I Legislation 
Leaves the 
Problem 
Untottched 


Not Evils of 
Child Labour 
but 

Child Labour 
itself must Go 
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day as assistant to his parents. The wages of children 
working in shops, commercial establishments; restaurants and 
places of amusement again depend upon the indiyiduaJ 
proprietor of the shop or establishment, as the child is paid 
either on commission basis, or daily wage basis or montfedy 
wage basis, or is given no wage at all but food and a corner 
in the shop, restaurant or establishment to sleep in. 

Although the Bombay Legislative Assembly passed the 
Bombay Shops and Establishmets Act in 1939 and similar 
laws were enacted in the Provinces of Bengal, the Punjab 
and Sind in 1940, and these Acts were extensively amended 
in 1943 and 1944, no law has been passed to regulate child 
labour in street trades and domestic service, though both 
these are physically and morally dangerous to the child 
and call for greater protective and restrictive legislation. 
Even the Shops and Establishments Acts merely regulate 
hours of work and age-limit for children as in other factory 
legislation and leave the question of wages of children un- 
touched. 

Out4€H>h for the Future 


Not only is the child labourer hopelessly underpaid and 
brutally exploited physically and morally, but is entirely 
deprived of all opportunities for education. The notowous 
illiteracy and ignorance of our industrial worker is sharply 
jommented upon by the Royal Commission in the following 
words ; “ In India, nearly tlie whole mass of industrial labour 
is illiterate, a state of affairs which is unknown in any other 
country of Industrial importance. It is almost impossible 
to over-estimate the consequences of this disability in wages, 
in health, in productivity, in organisation and in several 
other directions". In this age of technocracy and highly, 
mechanised industry, skilled labour and proper educational 
training are essential for efficiency. The high standard of 
German and American Industrial efficiency is attributable 
to lUe superior scientific and educational training of the 
German and American worker. But in India this sound 
far-sighted policy is either not understood or deliberately 
ignored. The, employer or the industrialist in India is riot 
coiicerried with the child or with national efficiency arid 


vijtality.oi-' higher standard and quality of his products. 

values have no worth. He refuses to recog- 
increase the efficiency of:.our 
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workers not by making the child work during his most 
precious, formative and developmental period when ins- 
truction can most gainfully be imparted, but by keeping 
him out of the factories and giving him adequate opportu- 
nities for vocational training and schooling. It is the task 
of the Government to eradicate not merely the evils of child 
labour but child labour itself since it is economically un- 
sound, psychologically disastrous, and physically as well as 
morally dangerous and harmful. The evil of premature 
labour and premature exploitation must be wiped out of 
India if the country is to survive as a strong, healthy, 
powerful nation. It docs not require deep study to realise 
that child labour deprives children of educational opportu- 
nities, minimises their chances for vocational training, stunts 
their physical growth, hampers their intellectual develop 
ment, and by forcing them into the army of unskilled 
labourers or Wind-alley jobs condemns them to low wages 
all their lives. At the same time, it reacts adversely on 
adult labour since it reduces wages » increases adult un- 
employment and under-cuis adult-labour. Moreover, the 
energy and vitality which should help the child attain his 
adulthood arc used up in childhood, thus debarring 
the possibility of virile manliood. These facts are only too 
obvious and need no elaboration. In fact, India is only too 
painfully aware of the pathologic condition of her society. 
India has been made to feed and to grow fat on empty 
political cants such as “The children of to-day are the 
citizens of tomorrow”, “The child is the father of the man,” 
and “ To-day’s children are the nation-builders of to-morrow” 
etc. But what kind of citizens and nation builders are we 
going to produce out of this wreckage of the human body, 
mind, and soul in its early childhood ? What is the outlook 
for the future ? Can we even dare speak of the Rights of 
the Child when we do not even give the child the chance to 
live or to grow, but sap his very life-blood in his childhood? 
With such a gloomy and hideous picture of child labour and 
child exploitation in India can we hope to escape the conse- 
quences ? Is it not time we grew up a little and discredited 
all the monstrous rhetorical fustian about the “ Citizen of 
to-morrow ” ami got down to business to try and build anew 
from the wreckage of the sacred rights of the child ? Haw 
shall we do it ? 



. -aim 


A Partirf 

Gtmerai 

l^«l^lem 

ofSodd 

Weffate 


l^irst of ii is oecessaty to realise that Uic problem of dxild 
labour is not a problem in or by itself but is a part of the 
larger problem of child welfare which is itself part of the 
still larger problem of social welfare. If our ultimate aim is 
the elimination of child labour, we would have to go deeper 
still into the economic problem of the elimination of poverty 
and starvation. Child labour is due to economic necessity. 
The family when it is unable to maintain itself above the 
starvation level, makes its childern work for wages outside 
the home. On the other hand, the wily industrialist, always 
on the look-out for cheap labour, is only too ready to employ 
the child, while the public share the responsibility for child 
labour in that though it does not directly promote child 
labour, it has been, and still is; apathetic to the evil effects 
of employment of children. .Since the parents of the child 
labourer are ignorant, illiterate and extremely poor or too 
over-burdened with debts even to dream of such a thing as 
the Rights of the Child, and can only think in terms of the 
child’s earning capacity, however small, to supplement the 
family income, and since the employer is completely immune 
to all human values except where they concern his own per- 
sonal profits, there seems to be no other course open than 
that of compulsion by legislation. It should then be the duty 
of the Government to use this legal compulsion to free the 
child from labour and provide him with educational and 
recreational facilities for the full enjoyment of the rights of 
childhood; The child should be the first concern of the 
State, and as such, should be given the greatest pro- 
tection against detrimental influences of all kinds. The 
child needs opportunity for growth, not only physical and 
mental but social and spiritual through all the activities and 
experiences that rightly belong to childhood. Therefore, it 
is not enough to take the child out of the factory or out of 
employment and throw him back into the streets. Together 
with tlie elimination of child labour there should be legis- 
lation for Compulsory, free, universal education and voca- 
tioitai as well as physical tfaining and guidance and 
a programme of all-sided development of the child. If the 
Government: taJees up the movement to prevent child labohr 
s^idusiy, the programme should ihcltfde the provision of a 
large number of sdrools, ^ay-’^roUnds recreational factlities, 
on compulsory atteni^oe ^ sdiools and 
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all, reduction of poverty and unemployment of adults. As 
the problem of child labour is part of the larger problem of 
social welfare, broad policies of educational and economic 
reform dealing with adult as well as child welfare must be 
considered. The community and the public at large should 
demand such a reoiganisatioii of social and industrial pro- 
cesses as would render child labour unnecessary and un- 
profitable. 

The Crux of The fundamental problem seems to be the problem of in- 

the Problem creasing the family income. If the majoiity of Indian 
families were not compelled to live at the povejty and stm- 
vation level, child labour would not be necessary. “The 
most effective way," observes Paul Douglas, “ in which 
society can protect children is in providing their parents 
with suflicient income so that they can be bi ought up 
properly. It is folly to expect wage-earners, with unchily 
low income, to food, clothe and rear their children in any 
adequate fashion. Give a family of average intelligence 
sufficient money and it will not only bo able to take care of 
its children but it will gradually learn to do so. ... It is the 
most cruel form of unconscious hypocrisy for businessmen to 
pay insufficient wages to those of their employees, who are 
fathers of famiUe.s, and then by contributing to child welfare 
agencies to feel that they have done theii duty. The child 
caring agencies, for all their efforts, cannot remove more 
than a small fraction of tlie injury which the children suffer 
from poverty in tiieir homes. Tlie most pressing obligation 
is for industry to put its system of wage payment upon an 
adequate basis and, until this is done, social reform will 
swim against the tide." 

Here we have the crux of the problem, of the paradox of 
Man's desire for a fuller, richer existence and liis own per- 
versity frustrating his own desire. We might almost call it 
the humour of human inconsistencies. If Man wants to win 
the fight this time and realise his dream without having to 
face another tragic failure, he must learn to respect human 
rights and above all, the rights of childhood in this Century 
of the Child", and tackle the entire socio-economic problem 
on a juster and more humane basis. 



STREET (RiRRERS 8F Wnt 

STORY OF AN INVERTED BLACK.MARKET 


T. L. A. ACHARVA 



“ It is difficult not to be indignant when 
speaking of sweepers and scavengers" , 
Shri Acharya says. He writes of them 
with passion and anger, quite in step 
with the growing tide of revolt against 
age-old social evils and economic abuses. 
“ Our social inability to rehabilitate 
and reorient this class of useful servant 
would be in the nature of a disgraceful 
peHHon m moral bankruptcy ", he con- 
cludes, after taking us through the whole 
gamut of the conditions of life and work 
of this class of workers, recruited in an 
“ imerted black-market" , doubly shuts- 
^d (shunned by society and shunned by 
j^jlfir own class) and condemned to a life 
■^near^anmals. 

The writers mteu^tm it- to drem 
poisaed, atteiaim to the deSswmtrnUe 



lack 9faH actm predisp^shim m thf part t(f mm<d- 
pal auihoritus to get dmm to doe Job of savmg ikese 
people from themselves and from the shackles of soul- 
hurting social ostracism and social and economic 
degradation-— the fidl story of which cannot be written. 
One hears of industrial workers (sometimes * faintly' 
of agricultural workers) as though they alone formed 
the exploited mass. Sweepers and Scavengers— there 
are thousands and still thousands of them, whom the 
forces of social advance have practically by-passed, 
leaving a horribly depressed sector untouched, a sector 
that may conceivably draw the zvhole structure down 
and that constitutes an et'er-present moral challenge 
to all of us. Will they be freedoms first charge r 



•*THIS is so well known that it is not worth talking: 
about ” —is, according to Tolstoy, the third phase of the 
dawning of truth on the consciousness of man. Any way, 
the Tolstoyan utterance describes beautifully the general 
attitude of society towards that section of municipal labour 
which scavenges, sweeps and cleans our towns and cities and 
makes life livable, which is engaged in a scarcely acknow- 
ledged crusade against the primary sources of diseases 
and epidemics and which, in return, is socially shunned and 
segregated, criminally under-paid, and very badly or not at 
all lioused. 


The very Is difficult not to be indignant when speaking of the munici- 

jkhoufiht makes pal sweepers and scavengers. 

one Indignant 


ithe best is not 
lood enough 
or them 


If there is a problem of municipal labour in India it is the 
problem of affording the stjuarest deal conceivable to swee- 
pers, scavengers, night-soil cai ttnan and the like. The best 
is not good enough for them and, with their hands on their 
hearts, no city fathers in any single town or city in this vast 
land can say they have honestly stood by and adequately 
looked after this much-oi>pressd, woefully neglected and 
almost sub-human human sector of the civic family. 


Farrukhabad in U. P. not long ago, was paying its sweepers 
Ks, 3 j- a month. Not even bidi money ! 

They are neglected and the search-light of public attention 
has not been brought to bear upon their conditions of work 
and life, in any sustained and desirable manner, perhaps, 
because, to use Mr, Earnest Bevin’s phrase, they are not 
producer-workmen ” and most indubitably because of the 
common tendency to take things for granted. The French 
Economist of the last century, Bastable, once said that those 
who travelled by a night train in the downy comfort of a 
first-class sleeper-berth were, more or less, unconscious of 
the not so, well-paid, army of railway servants who kept 
sleepless vigil to render its passage smooth and unhindred. 
The city’s streets are swept, the latrines and open drains 
are cleaned- . arid that is what matters ; there must be soipe- 
hody who do^s bother? 

E »e Seen : in thii light it causes one considerable intellectual 

ci«S0ipial that, though ostensibly a feu^t 

^^body 'Investigation' Committee ' ' has 


le is not a 
Produce?*^ 
workman 
>o not 
’Other 
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devoletl little or no attention to the supreme fact of the 
degradation of this unignorable part of Indian labour, which 
should run into some tens of thousands if all muicipalities 
in India were reckoned ; the Committee have actually con- 
fined their attention to six metropolitan municipalities 
wherein conditions could not possibly be very bad because 
of the comparatively greater social awarness of their 
citizenry and the direct and indirect pressure of organised 
Unionism. 


Here is an The problem of sweepers and scavengers is a problem of 
jnvert^ problems as, whereas in the case of other types of municipal 
DiacK-ivia t labour sucli as technicians clerks etc., the conditions of 
service are likely to be on a level with similar categories in. 
industry aetually they are better placed than their compeers 
in private industry — sweepers and scavengers are recruited 
from an inverted black-market, a social class artificially 
depressed and, consequently, under-paid and badly-treated 
with unashamed impunity. 


Prioate hodie» 


Emfrioyers 

have 

criminally 

ncflectea 

diem 


Such as the Harijan Sevak Sangh have been campaigning for 
a better deal for these “ social lepers ’’ for nearly two decades 
but an active predisposition to get down to the job has been 
absent on the part of municipal authorities (elected and 
unelectedj pre-occupied as most of tiiem have been in petty 
local wrangles, and factional power politics and sometimes 
in window-dressing their towns with clock towers and 
swimming-pools and often in re-naming roads and streets 
and adopting grandiloquent resolutions, riddletl with pious 
hopes and good intentions. 


They said I would better reproduce a circular letter sent out in 1938 
ten years ago by the then General Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee Shri }. B. Kripalani, to the Ministers of Local 
Self-Government in the seven Congress Provinces : 

“ The joint meeting of the Congress Labour Committee 
and Congress Ministers and the Parliamentary Secre- 
taries for Labour that met at Calcutta in September last 
among other things passed the following resolution 
about improvement of the condition of sweepers. 
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“ This Committee draws the attention of Congress 
Ministries to the deplorable condition of the sweejpers 
who are engaged by the urban municipalities for cleaning 
latrines not fitted with flush system and requests them 
to take prompt and effective measures to improve their 
conditions of work and wages, where these are ftmnd to 
be inadequate''^ . 

“ In this connection we have received a note from 
Shri A. V. Thakkar of the Harijan Sevak Sangh detail- 
ing their various grievances and how they can be 

remedied The note reveals a state of affairs which 

I am sure Congress Government cannot view with in- 
differeiice. 1 am sure you will induce the local bodies 
to introduce measures that will improve the lot of these 
unfortunate brothers of ours to whom we owe so much. 
1 do not think the reforms suggested here need any 
provincial legislation. They can be brought about by 
executive orders from your department. But if any 
legislation is necessary that too I hope you will take the 
earliest opportunity to introduce”. 


“ May I also request you to let this office know what 
steps have been taken or are contemplated in this matter 
to enable me to place the information before the Labour 
Committee and the Working Committee ".2 


Everydiing has 
changed but 
they are 
where tfiey 
were 


The last part in the resolution quoted above where these are 
found to be inadequate ", is signifleant. Where these are found to 
be inadequate U Where are they adequate? What is the 
measure of adequacy in relation to their standard of exis- 
tence? The resolution was adopted ten years ago by 
representatives of an organisation which was (and is) the 
spear-head of the liberal forces in the country. The 
sweepers’ and scavengers’ “ conditions of work and wages ” 
were in all conscience, damnable then they continue to be 
damnable after the passage of ten good years of this 
country’s, life and history — ten years in which the face of the 
country has changed beyond recognition, dramatic political 
events haveoccairred rocking the country with earth-quake-like 


, 1 It/iiios iAhie. ' ' 

A ):ntter dated 7th luna 1938 issued to all 
u the of S/t- Shyamkl, 
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intwisUy, and social awarnes.s has increased, leaving the 
untouchable sweeper and scavenger practically untouched, 
A resolution was adopted and circulated but resolutions 
cannot break and liquidate vicious circles, age-old 
piojudice, its social quarantines, hideous but toleralde social 
evils. 


Untoucha* 
bility wi^n 
untoudiabiiity 


“ The sweeper class is untouchable even to Chamars, Dheds,, 
Malas and Madigas and other classes ol so-called higher 
Harijans. In schools the latter will not allow their children to 
sit with those of lower Harijans nor will they permit them 
draw water from the same well. It should be our aim to work 
in such a way that this distinction between the sweepers and 
the higher Harijans is done away with. If a school opened 
in a sweeper raohalla be attended by, or encouraged to be 
attended by other Harijan children, or a well sunk in 
a Chatnar locality be arranged to be thrown open to sweepers 
by negotiation before it is built, this untoucliability within 
untouchability will disappear after some time. In fact, il 
special attempts are not made for the removal of this con- 
densed untouchability, it is likely to persist even after the 
removal of untouch ubility by the so-called highcr-caste 
Hindus l 


Sodal gates 
still rnnain 
barricaded 


That is exactly what has happened. Temple gates have been 
thrown ojwn to Harijans witii a lot of newspaper publicity 
and obstreperous blare of trumpets but “ this condensed un- 
touchability ” continues. Lower Hariians cannot seek 
graduation into the class of higher Harijans as their in- 
tolerable social conditions continue to be tolerated and 
basically unchanged. Temple gates are open but the social 
gates continue to remain barricaded. The country has 
moved on but their social and economic degradation continues 
unmitigated. We hear of industrial workers and sometimes, 
families of agricultural workers but who has heard of sweepers 
and scavengers. 

What are tita Faeiar? 


Living conditions 


“ In'miny towns sweeper lines are in the close vicinity of 
public latrines used by thousands of persons In other 


i Extract fn>m Ctroular llo 17 issued by the Hari}an Savj^k 
Sanqih, Cieifai, under the si^nuiiureaf 8)1 A. V. Thakkar, <3e(M»rel 
Seomtary. ’ 
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towns their qiiarters arc sxirrounded by .refuse carts, night- 
soil carts, sullage carts and such other Municipal conveyances 
as if they were the proper places for them ” 

Bathing and washing facilities in sweepers ’ colonies are, 
more or less non-existent in most of the towns ; where they 
do exist, they are so grossly inadequate as to render them 
just as good as non-existent. A well or a tap is the centre 
of a never-ceasing pandemonium, a veritable th<iatre of 
war. 

They wear It is not uncommon to find scavengers and sweepers proceed- 
Multi'purpose jog to eat their food, without changing the clothes they had 
clothes worn while cleaning latrines or drains, or driving night-soil 

or sullage carts. They wash their, hands if they can find the 
water for it. Shocking, beyond measure but not a bit exag- 
gerated. Shocking but what or who is to blame? 


They are ihe 
engineers 
of health 


In most of our municipalities they are employees of the 
Health Department! Their residential areas, their colonies, 
their lines are themselves in the nature of local plague-spots. 


We are all indignant about this state of affairs but our 
indignation has not been effective as our social lethargy 
strangulates the social fervour that indignation temporarily 
engenders in us. 


They are as 
bad as die 
conditions 
in which 
they live 


Their living conditions are indescribably bad. We know 
that man is the child of his environment. Why blame the 
sweeper and the scavenger for being civilization-proof? 
Filth exercises a gravitational downward pull — -work in filth 
and life in filth. 


WoTking aoaditioas 


Woddng con- 
ditions are as 
bad 

ledfatfv 

can«[iii« 


It is nO't uncommon to see women carrying refuse-baskets on 
their heads, sometimes metal buckets, where the municipali- 
ties are progressive enough to substitute buckets for 
baskets; it is not uncommon to see latrines being cleaned 
with odd pieces of tin, picked up any how, held in ungloved 
naked human hands ; it is* not uncommon to find gutters and 
drains being elided by mien with their feet unshod ; it is 
not at uhdbnmion tb find Sweepers and scavengers having 
baskets and it is not uacoipmon 

and 'ffisaivaa^g 
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with the only garments they possess -their all -purposes 
garments. 


Service oonditions 


Bribe to get a 
i(^ Mid bribe 
to keep it 


(a) Bribery anS exactions— As in the case of our maritime 
labour, the tioor to service as a sweeper or .scavenger 
remains unyielding and un-opened till a bribe has been given 
or promised to the Jamadar and or the Sanitary Inspector. 
With the irrepressible hope of better days that sways the 
human heart men in the lowliest station, the wherewithal for 
the bribe is bon owe<l from the money-lender. It docs not 
stop at that — the Jamadar and the .Sanitary Inspector, the 
Jamadar is sometimes the Sanitary Inspector’s duly 
accredited plenipotentiary, collect what is in the nature of an 
unauthorised poll-tax, called ^oo in some places, every 
month. This is profiteering of the most reprehensible type — 
your continuity of service depends upon the regularity with 
which your ghoo is paid, Biibe to get a job and bribe to 
keep it. 


Safe-guards 
against die 
fenceless 


(b) Imprisonment for absenteeism -"\t has been pointed 
out that Section 318 of the Madras Municipalities Act 1920, 
which provides for a punishment of imprisonment extending 
to two months in the case of scavengers for neglect of, or 
absence from duty without notice, is unu.sual and un- 
necessarily severe that this .Section may be amended 
deleting the provision regarding ‘ imprisonment '. 


‘ The Government considers that the provisious of Section 
318 are intended to provide a safe-guard against sudden 
strikes in view of the grave dangers to public health which 
a strike of such employees would involve ’ 1 


What are 

society's 

obBgadons 


The scavenger’s unauthorised absence is a “ grave danger " 
to public health — ^he is a servant of public health; a 
‘ safe-gpiard ’ is necessary against sudden strikes ” and so 
provision for imprisonment is justified. That is the logic of 
the above-quoted governments! utterance. But the wages 
that municipalities generally pay to these servants of public 
hMilth— they them.selves are rarelly brought within the 
ambit of public health activities — the way they are housed, 
the way they are clothed, the way they are looked after, the 

I GovMsutMKit of M«dt«s, Bduuatton and PubliO Health 

papartmant 6*0. No. 1768> 29tli Apiril 1940 page 2 {t). 

% 
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way : their children are left without schools are-^f these 
constitute a standing disgrace to most municipalities. If a 
servant of public healtli is suffered to live in the filth that 
most sweepers’ lines arc, is not thecommiinity which force 
him to grovel in that filth the gravest danger to his indivi- 
dual health? What “safe-guards” has he been provided 
with against the conspiracy of environmental and social 
conditions that keeps him in conditions of abject degrada- 
tion? Has society any obligations towards these public 
health servants or is it a case of one-way traffic? 

Imprisonment for absenteeism 

There are indentical provisions in other provincial munici- 
pal acts with the dice loaded heavily against these m\xch- 
looted men — ^palpably one-sided, unnecessarily vindictive, 
blots on our legislative escutcheon. 

(c) Out-cast by society and out-cast by law — In spite of 
their continued service in municipalities over a period of 
years as sweepers and scavengers, in certain cases such as 
those of the Dams in the U.P. and the Maghia Dorns in Bihar, 
they continue to be dubbed as criminal tribes and the civi- 
lising provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act restricting their 
freedom of residence and movement apply with their original 
rigour. They are servants of public health, operating within 
a healthful area of Circumscribed Freedom, tied to a few 
spots, kept in social form by the ever-vigilant eye of the law. 

(d) This is what they are paid in some fairly large- 
sised municipalities in South India where the rigours 
of untouchability are more intensely felt — a cross-section 
picture that would be true of the rest of the country. 


MuaiotpalitY . 


Scale of pay 
1941 


Dharwar 


Road Sweepers (fixedl 
Gutter cleaners (scale) 

Bhangis virTmen (fixed) 


Rs. 

n 

tf 

9f 


51- 

12-1-14 

lft-i-17 

9/- 








W*a - 


*** , 
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Maniaipalltjr 


SaaJe of pay 
1941 


Madrasi 


Conservancy 

Staff 


Men ... 

Women ... 
Boys 


Rs. 17i— i— 20 
6 -i--9 


Mahars 

Bclgaum 

Bhang is 


Men ... „ 12)- 

Women ... ,, 11)- 

Men ... ,, 14)- 

Women ... „ 12)8)- 


I'an allowance of Rs. 6)- for 
a team of 24 Male Bhangis, 
i.e. Four Annas per head 
per month is admissible 
when they are detailed for 
out, on night-soil lorries) 


Tuticorin 

• • • 

• • • 

n 

tf 

111 

9, 

1 1 

00 00 

Tanjore 

Sweepers 

Scavengers 

• • # 

1 » 

91- 

11)- 


Part-time sweepers 

Men ... 
Women 

>> 

2) 

81- 


Full-time sweepers 

M 

» f 

13 

11 

• 

Hubli 

Bhangis (Special) 

Men 

Women 

}f 

f} 

15 

13 

[- 


Bhangis (General) 

Men 

Women 

fy 

t} 

13- 

13) 

-1-6 


Sweepers 


tt 

10)J 

8- 

Vellore 

Scavengers 

Gutter cleaners 

Men 

Women 

ft 

ft 

ft 

12 i 
12 
11 n 

8- 

5)- 


Cart drivers Municipal 




carts & bullocks... 

ft 

13). 


Bezwada 

Sweepers 


ff 

lO&ll 

Scavengers and cart drivers 

ft 

12)- 

2 


Mby con- 
fcivdbty 
be much 


Nufth 


I cannot produce a similar picture for the North of India but 
the one of the above figures would more or less fit in 

iTho wages, according to Rage Committee Report remain 
unchangad. 

3 AU the figures are authentic supplied as they wwe by the 
Cmninissioner's of the respective municipalities in 1941 in 
rmpamo to a Oestionnalre sent out by Ihe liarifan Sevah Sangh, 
Bmsgalpra. 
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mi 


anyjwiier« in India, specially in the case of fairly large-sized 
■towns. I think in some of the Northern Indian towns con- 
ditions are much more dismal — much more dismal means 
intolerably more inhuman. 

Cazvnpore maj/ be taken as a sample 

Assistant Jamadar ... Rs. 12 —1 — 8 

Road .Sweepers & scavengers 

(Men) ... Rs. 10 12^-1-25% 
Road Sweepers (Women) ... Rs. 9— J — ll|+25)^i 

If Farukhabad is any sign, when the tale of the smaller 
municipalities with their petty resources comes to be told, 
presents a terrible and horrifying spectacle of exploitation 
of man -by man. 


Why not give 
them two 
days off? 


Other conditionB and amenities 

It looks as though sweepers and scavengers nowhere get 
a full weekly rest day; half-a-day off appears 


rest day; hait-a-day off appears to be the 
general rule. If seven persons were employed to do the 
work of six, each could be given a weekly rest day. I personal- 
ly think they should have two days off, if the nature of 
work is the measuring-rod of the rest and the untainted fresh 
air they require. 


Mostly they are treatetl as temporary servants. In some 
cases, when they go on leave, they themselves have to find 
and provide substitutes. Some municipalities have let 
sweepers and scavengers in for the benefit of their Provident 
Fund Schemes and though law does not enjoin it, to maternity 
benefits. Privilege and casual leave benefits do not exist. 
Dearness allowance on a niggardly scale is given. 


Give it wtfft 
one hand and 
wrest widi 
another 


Retirement Benefits are not very common but where they 
exist they are grudging and hedged and hamstrung with all 
sorts of restrictive clauses and conditions. The Madras 
Corporations’s Revised Regulations for the grant of extra- 
ordinary gratuities to the heirs of deceased employees and 
of bonus to labourers on retirement as approvetl by Govern- 
ment in G.O. No. Ms 4942.L. & M., dated 22 -12—1931 and 
G.O. No. Ms. 3486 L. Ad., dated 5— 9-^1939 spesiks of : — 


“ Corporation does not bind itself to grant 

grfsituity in.^yery case. U will, however, be pr<^ared to 

1 lifaMa ConuBithm report cm Munletparl Labour. 
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consider claims for gratuities in extraordinary and deserving 
cases, applied for by legal heirs within six months from 
the date of demise of the Corporation employees. Such 
claims will bo considered on individual merits and will be 
regulated by: — 

(^1; The character and service of the deoease<l 

(2) The condition under which the de(‘eased met with 
death and 

(3) The .pecuniary circumstances and prospects of the 
claimant. 

Bonus- Bonus cannot be claimed as a matter of right... ** 

Voii did not The psychology and the social approach behind these regu- 
Mther when lations are worthy of study ! The Corporation does not 
he was alive itself, well, to anything ; but th(‘ man is bound to his 

job and bound to go to jail for two months if he stayed away 
even foi understandable human ( iicumstanccs. Speaking 
of sw'cepers and scavengers, which case is not '' extraordinary 
and deserving ? ” The character ” of the deceased! His 
character and the formative influences that aflected his charac- 
ter, the social conditions that warped his mind and ruined 
his character, the exploitation that stunted his outlook and 
shrunk his soul, the social ostracism that imprisoned him 
and clipped the wings of his character- -these were nobody’s 
concern when the man was alive. More dead than alive; 
when he is duly and properly certified to be really dead his 
character comes under the microscope for detailed examina- 
tion, for a retrospective post-mortem. Condemned to an 
artificially and shamelessly imposed social troglodytic exis- 
tence in a manner of speaking, in death, his character suddenly 
emerges as the desideratum for certain benefits that while 
living he was not entitled. They want to know now whether he 
died, drunk or sober and whether the pecuniary circumstances 
of his rightful heirs are as bad as his were before he died. 


What givef a 
ffian his title 
to cofisitiera- 
tipa? 


What is the social content of the so-called privileges an<l 
benefits, the social philosophy that inspires the social 
approach? The service our sweepers and scavengers render 
to the community cannot be measured in terms of money, 
and if the social worth of a man's service is his sovereign 
title to a square deal, they should at least be given greater 
consideration than what we utithinkingly give to some 
classes of social parasites^ 
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A Petition in 
morai Bank- 
ruptcy 


Our social inability to rehabilitate anti reorient this class of 
useful servants would be in the nature of a disgraceful petition 
in moral bankruptcy. The point is, there are so many 
thousands and thousands of them living in a sort of a No 
man's Land, " a sort of dim twilighty existence. 


We must start 
working from 
the bottom 
upwards 


The late Professor Green of Oxford held that a new aspirant 
to parliamentary honours should be debarred from standing 
as a candidate in an election if he did not possess to his 
credit some dependable experience of local democracy, say 
as a member of a County Council. A well-known Mysorean 
Playwright, Late T. P. Kailasam avers that municipal coun- 
cillors, our city fathers and city mothers should, by law, 
be compelled to reside in the worst, the slummiest of 
localities, charged with the task of clearing-up the accumu- 
lated and unholy towns and cities. There is something 
fundamentally sound behind the two thoughts. What you 
need is a clean-up right from the very foundation of things. 
A well-integrated bundle or piecing together of primary 
tasks would and should at any time represent the picture of 
a national drive for a forwaril social move. The national 
tempo of social progress is the sum-total of the tempoes 
of individual and group efforts at social amelioration, gal- 
vanised and held together by an all-embracing central 
inspiration. 


Other dtan 
best is just 
no good 


the There is something patently wrong with the whole approach 
wdien a municipal commissioner tells you, as one has 
actually done, that the w^ages of his sweepers and scavengers 
are in the neighbourhood of Rs. 11/- to Rs. 12|-, that their 
economic condition is ** fairly good''" and that they are more 
or less happy living as they do in pucca field houses built 
by themselves on a nice slopy hillock. " Fairly good ! 
Anything othpr than the best is just no good. 


Will the sweeper and scavenger be freedom's first charge? 
The full story of their degradation cannot be written. 
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Contributors 

Or. B. R. Ambedkar 

V. V. Giri 

T. L. A. Acharya 

Sir Wilfrid Garrett 

A Factory Inspector 

A. B. Crawford 

Dr. M. N. Rao 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee 

Dr. N. S. R. Sastry 




UI6UR im m GONSTlTDTifM 


B. R. AMBEDKAR 

jVf inisUr for Law, Geroemment of India 



...■■’•3a' . 


An accredited champion of the under-dog 
and the oppressed all his life, the Hon He 
Dr, B. R, Avibedkar knoxvs%v hat labour 
%vants and what type of a set-up has in 
it to enthrone labour in the seat of social 
honour and power that is its right by 
virtue of its contribution to the life of a 
civilised community. 

Dr. Ambedkar charges the present 
labour leadership in India, with failure 
to rise to the sterling opportunity that 
the Time Spirit has placed in its hands, 
opportunity to demand a Constitution 
which would be a ** politico— socio- 
economic instrument, all in one, a 
charter of a new economic structure of 
society, an engineer of the emancipa- 
tion of the working-class. 

^^Has Indian Labour done 
Z?n Ambedkar asks. Is Indian labour 



awane tkat theft is a way mttf Te beik these ques- 
Hens the answer must be in the negative. Labour 
leadership wiuther Socialist or Comsmnisthas taken 
no notice of this problem and has not even taken care 
to use this opportunity for getting the Constituent 
Assembly to consider the problem. Can there be a 
greater discredit on Labour Leadership in India r ’’ 

Things are fluid, in a state of flux ; a neu> structure 
is being pieced together ; but labour s voice is not being 
heard at all. The profound chance of hammering 
out a system of society friendly to labour, xvithout 
having to go through the fiery ordeal of struggle and 
tribulation, has been alloived to slip through laboui's 
fingers. 

Assurance of Indhidual Liberty is an ineffective 
insulation against economic and social exploitation. 
That is the object-lesson of history. Political 
Democracy under a constitution, which does not stipu- 
late the shape of the socio-economic pattern, has not 
pres>ented exploitation of the economically weak by the 
economically poiverful ; the economically powerful 
have a way of making so-called individual liberty a 
mere travesty, if the constitution leaves '‘the fulfilment 
of a fundamental purpose " to the whimsicalities of 
majority rule or ordinary law. Labour needs equality 
and liberty and a constitution which balances both and 
makes both meaningful and real. 

Though under the Constitution which is on the anvil 
“ a calamitous situation" for Labour is sou^t to be 
obviated in titat the Union Centre's “‘executive 
authority shall be co-extensive witit its Legislative 
autitority" , it is not sufficient to safeguard Labours 
interests and Labour has thrown away a tremendous 
chance. 



How Labour 
is placed 
under Federal 
Constitution 


Government 
of India Actr 
t935 had a 
novel feature- 
Concurrent 
List 


FROM the point of view of Labour there are two ways of 
looking at the Constitution which is on the anvil. The first 
relates to the form of the Constitution and the second to the 
nature of the Constitution. 

As to the form of the Constitution the Indian Constitution 
would be Federal. A Federal Constitution always tends to 
create difficulties in the way of Labour. Labour needs two 
things. It needs that Labour Laws should be uniform 
throughout the State. It needs that the State should be in 
a position to implement all International Labour Agreements 
throughout the territory of the State. In a Federal Consti- 
tution it does not become possible for Labour to achieve 
these two aims. For it is possible that in devising a Federal 
Constitution Labour may be made a provincial subject. In 
such an event each Province being free to make such 
Labour Laws as it likes, there (!an be no uniformity in 
Labour Legislation. The Centre; not being empowered to 
pass Labour Legislation, it has not executive authority in 
Labour matters and, consequently, it cannot give effect to 
any international agreements relating to Labour. 

The Indian Constitution as embodied in the Government of 
India Act, 1935, was a I<*ederal Constitution. But it had very 
skilfully avoided the difficulties under which Labour is 
placed under a Federal Constitution. It had done .so by 
introducing into the Constitution tlie novel feature called 
concurrent list. Ordinarily, in a Federal Constitution the 
subjects for Legislation and Administration are dividcid into 
two lists Central and f2j Provincial- Over the former, 
Central Legislature has exclusive authority and over the 
latter the Provincial Legislature has exclusive authority. 

The Government of India Act 1935 had introduced a third 
list called the concurrent list and Labour Legi.slation was 
among the other subjects included in it. The concurrent 
list was a list of subjects over which both the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures had the authority to legislate. The 
result was that notwithstanding the federal character of the 
Constitution^, imtwithstand^i^^ that Labour was Provincialt 
rentained a Central Sob je^ under the Constitution 

India Act, 1935. Labour 
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Under die 
New Conetitu* 
<ion in the 
maldng-Labour 
has Escaped 
a Calamitous 
Situation 


Should it be 
a mere ^ 
Political Con< 
stitution or a 
Thditico* 
Socio- 
Economic 
Constitution? 


could .ichievo its two purposes, namely, uniformity of Legis- 
lation and implementation of International Agreements. 

Labour would have been placed in complete danger if the 
constitutional plan prescribed in the statement of the Cabinet 
Mission of May 16th, 1946, had been accepted. Under that 
scheme. Labour was to be an exclusively Provincial Subject. 
The Centre was shorn of every vestige of authority over 
Labour, h'ortunately for Labour that plan has become 
extinct. A new plan called the plan of June 3, 1947, has 
taken the field. Tlie new Constitution that is being framed 
under this plan is free from all the limitations imposed 
upon the authority of the Centre by the plan of May 16, 1946. 
By the new plan. Labour has e.scaped a most calamitous 
situation in which there could have been neither uniformity 
of Legislation noi international solidarity. For it has not 
been possible for the makers of new Constitutions to revert 
to the peculiat type ol Federal Plan accompanied by a eon- 
eurient list which was a special feature of the Government 
of India Act, 193.'). The new C oustitution from the point 
ol view ol Laboui will even be better than the Government 
of India Act 193.'). J''rom the point of view of Laboui, the 
provisions ol the Government ol India Act suffered from 
one defect. It lay in the provision that so far as the concur- 
rent list was concerned the Central Government could make 
laws. But it had no power to execute its laws by its own 
machinery. For the execution of its Labour Laws it had 
to depend upon the Provincial (iovernments. The new 
Constitution is based upon thepiinciple that the Executive 
Authority of the Central Government shall .be co-exlensive 
with its Legislative Authority. This means that the Central 
Government will have the authority not merely to make laws 
but will have the authority to administer them. 

II 

What is the nature of this Indian Constitution which is on 
the anvil ? This of course raises another qustion : What 
should be the nature of the Constitution 7 bhould it be a 
constitution which should prescribe the i>oUtical structure of 
the society or should it go further and prescril>e the 
fV>cial and f*conomie structure of the .society us well ? A 
constitution which is purely political stops with prescribing 
the various organs of the State, namdy, of the Legislature, 



The Russian 
Constitution 
Broke New 
Ground 


hAmm AND CONSTlTUTiON SOI 

the Executive and the Judiciary “ their inter-relations, the 
franchise, recruitment to public services and frequency of 
election to the legislatures. A constitution which is politico- 
socio-economic, besides prescribing the nature of the various 
organs of the State also proceeds to prescribe a particular 
form of an economic organisation of the society. That is to 
say, it prescribes the ownership and the management of the 
instruments of production and tlie distribution of the income 
among members of the society. 

Before the Russian C onstitution came into existence such 
a distinction would have betui inconceivable, for prior to the 
inauguration of tlie Russian Constitution, the Constitutions 
of all countries were purely political in their scope. They 
prescribed the various organs of ' the State such as the 
Legislature, the Executive and the Judiciary, their inter- 
relations, the life of tlie Legislature, the Franchise, appoint- 
ment to public services and matters of an analogous 
character. They did not prescribe any particular form of the 
Ec.onomic Organisation of Society. This was left to he 
determined by the free forces, social and economic, operating 
in Society, Tlie Russian Constitution makes a departure. 
It not only prescribes in its Constitution tlie political struc- 
ture for the Russian Society, but also prescribes in its 
Constitution the Economic Structure for the Russian Society. 

The issue whether the Constitution should merely be an 
instrument prescribing the political structure of society or 
whether it should be an instrunurnl which should prescribe 
the shape of economic life is both a que.stion of principle as 
well as a matter of controversy. 

Tho.se who hold the view that a Constitution should be no 
more than an instrument prescribing the political structure 
of society relay on two arguments : 

Their first argument is the preservation of Individual 
Liberty. The Constitution not only guarantee.s Liberty, but 
its prime function is to guarantee it. Fora Constitution to 
prescribe the shape of economic life of society is to take away 
the liberty of the indivkluah Constitution cannot do both, 
fof as an Instruineiit prescribing the xHionomic structure of 
siociety it wx^ukl very directly ilestroy u4iat as an instrument 
pireseribiag the pojitkal structure of .*^00iety it purports to do. 
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Safeguarding 
of Individual 
Liberty 


The Funda* 
mentals of 
Political 
Democracy 


What does 
Individual 
Liberty Mean 
to the Un* 
employed 


That this argument defeats itself is beyond doubt. The 
following considerations will demonstrate the proposition. 
The argument that the Constitution should not prescribe the 
economic shape of .society and, if it does so, it would destroy 
individual liberty is a fallacious argument. Indeed, the 
safeguarding of individual liberty requires that du Constitution 
should prescribe the economic shape of society. 

Politii'.al Democracy rests on lour premises which may he set 
out in the following terms : — 

(1.' That the individual is an eml in himsell. 

l2j That the individual has certain inalienable 
rights which must be guaranteed to him by the 
Constitution. 

i3i That the individual shall not be required to 
relinquish any of his constitutional rights as a 
condition precedent to .the receipt of a privilege, 

r4i That the .State shall not delegat*' powers to private 
persons to govern others. 

Any one who studies the working of the system of social 
economy based on private enterprise and pursuit of personal 
gain will realise how it undermines, if it does not actually 
violate, the last two premises on which Democracy rests. 
How many have to relinquish their liberty in order to gain 
their living ? How many have to subject themselves to be 
governed by private employers ? 

Ask those who are unemployed whether their Liberty is of 
any value to them. If a person who is unemployed is offeretl 
a choice between a job of some sort, with some sort of 
wages, with no fixed hours of labour and with an interdict 
on joining a union and the exercise of his right to freedom 
of speech, association, religion, etc., can there be any doubt 
as to what his choice will be. How can it be otherwise? The 
fear of starvation, the fear of losing savings, if any, the fear 
of being compelled to take children away from school, 
the fear of having to be a burden on public charity, the 
tear of having to be burned or buried at public cost are 
factors too strong to permit a man to stand out for his 
fundamental r^hts. The unemployed arc tlius compelled to 
relinquish their fundamentiU rights for the sake of securing 
the privilege to work and to subsist. , 
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liberty from 
;he Control of 
;hc ^ate 
festtlts in 
Dictatorship 
& the Private 
Employer 


What about those who are omployctl? Constitutional 
lawyers assume that the enactment of Fundamental Rights 
is enough to safeguard their liberty and that nothing more 
is caller! for. They argue that where the State refrains from 
intervention in private affairs —economic and social — ^the resi- 
due is liberty. What is necessary is to make the residue as 
large as posible and State intervention as small as possible. 
It is true that where the State refrains from 'intervention 


what remains is liberty. But this does not dispose of the 
matter. The question still remains to he answered : To 
whom and for whom is this liberty? Obviously, this liberty 
is liberty to tlie landlords to increase rents, for capitalists 
to increase hours of work and reduce rates of wages. This 
must be so. It cannot he otherwise. For in an economic 


system employing armies of workers, producing goods 
enmasse at regular intervals, some one must make rules so 
that workers will work and the wheels of industry run on. 


If the State does not do it the private employer will. Life 
otherwise will become impossible. In other words, what is 
calletl liberty from the control of the State is another name 
for the dictatorship of the private employer. 


The second arguthent relied upon in support of the conten- 
tion that the Constitution should not prescribe the economic 
structure of society is that it is unnecessary to do so. It is 
said that where there is Parliamentary Democracy based on 
adult suffrage it is open to people to make laws and to 
give the economic structure of Society the shape the 
majority of people wish to give. Why do by Constitution 
what people can do by their ordinary law? 

fulfilment of a The reason why it cannot be left to ordinary law is not difii. 
fundamental cult to understand. One essential condition for the success 
io/£c1le^o" is that it must not be liable to sus- 

he Mercies pension or abandonment. It must be permanent. The 
rf Mafority question is how this permanence can be secured. Obviously, 
it cannot be secured under the form of Government called 
Parliamentary Democracy. Under the system of Parlia- 
mentary Democracy the policy of the Legislature and of the 
Eiscecutive is the policy of the majority for the time being. 
Under the system of Parliamentary Democracy the majority 
in one election may be in favour of State .Socialism in 
Indtiatry and Culture. At the next election the majority 
may be^ agaittst it. The anti-State-Soeialism majority will 
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Labour must 
Have Liberty 
and Equality 
and a Consti- 
tution which 
Balances 
Both 


m 

use iN law-making power to undoiiig tlio vvoi k of the pro- 
State-Sociiilism majority and the pro-Slaie-Socitil ism will use 
its law-making power to doing over again wbat has been un- 
done by theit oppoiunts. 1 ho<<e who want the economic 
structure of sofdety t<» be modelled on Stcite-S*)cialism must 
lealize that they c«innol teav(‘ the iulfilmenl of so funda- 
mental a ])Uipose lo the exigtneit's of or(lin«aiy law which 
simple majoiities -w hose political toi tunes are never deter- 
iTiintd by lalional causes — liav< a light to inak<*ajul unmake. 
Foi thest' reasons Political I)enioci<uy seems to he unsuited 
for the purpose. 

The case in suppoil ol tlu* pioposition that llie t. onsiittitioii 
should i>reserihe the (vonomic stnu'turc^ oi Society is theie- 
lore beyond disptiie. 'llu* only (piestion that remains is 
what should he the lorm r>l the (‘I'onomit' siiucture. There 
are altogether thiee alternatives to chose from 

(a) Capitalism 
(b Socialibm and 
(c) Communism 

What should be iht' choice ot Labour ? Labour 
cannot choose Capitalism By choosing Capitalism, Labour 
will lose Liberty. For under Capitalism the only remedy 
Lahotir has against being cluuited out of these 
fundamental rights to life, liberty and ]>uisuil ot happiness 
is, the useful lemedy atl(>]>ted by J)t‘mociatic countries 
to limit the power ot^ Government to iin]K>se arbirtary 
I’estraint in the political domain and to invoke the ordinary 
power of the legislature to restrain the more powerful 
individual from imposing arbitrary restraints* on the less 
powerful in the economic fiehl. The ina lequacy, nay, the 
futility of the plan, has been well established. The success- 
ful invocation by the less powerful of the authority of the 
Legislature is a doubtful proposition. Having regard to tlie 
fact that even under adult suffrage all Legislatures and 
Governments are controlled by the more powerful an appeal 
to the Legislature to intervene is a very precarious safeguard 
against the invasion of the liberty of the less powerful. 
Labour'a plan to safeguard its own interest must be quite 
different. It cannot be content with a plan which merely 
seeks to limit not only the power of Government to impose 
arbitrary restraints but also of the more powerful indivi » 
duals or, to be more precis^^ to eliminate the possibility of 
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the more powerful having the power to impose arbitrary 
restraints on the less powerful by withdrawing from the 
control it has over the economic life of the people There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that it must forge a plan which 
will not let one individual have power over the lives and 
actions of other individuals. Can Labour choose Com- 
munism ? I think it cannot. For under Communism, workers 
may get equality with the erstwhile class of owners but they 
are sure to lose their rights to Liberty. It may be that 
Communism destroys the division between the rich and the 
poor. It may be that Communism deprives the owner of 
the power to control the life of the worker. But it also 
deprives the worker of his liberty to do what he likes with 
his own. There is no question that Labour not only needs 
equality, it also needs liberty. Indeed, a system under 
which Labour had equality without liberty would be both 
intolerable as well as deadening. Labour must have both 
equality as well as liberty and a Constitution which balances 
both can be the only ideal Constitution from the point of 
view of Labour. In other words, the economic structure 
of society which would serve the interests of Labour best is 
Socialism. 


Labour 
Leadership 
in India has 
Failed to Rise 
to the 

Opportunity 
and Failed in 
its Duty 


What sort of an economic structure Labour should choose 
is, however, not the main issue. The main issue is whether 
Labour should seek a Constitution which is merely a political 
instrument or whether Labour should insist that the Consti- 
tution should also be an economic instrument. If Indian 
Labour desires that it should not have to undergo misery, 
trials and tribulations and struggles to win its freedom from 
the despotism of the owning class, Indian Labour must 
insist that the Indian Constitution must not merely be a 
political instrument but must also be an economic instrument. 
Has Indian Labour done so ? Is Indian Labour aware that 
there is a way out? To both these questions the answer 
must be in the negative. Labour Leadership in India 
whether Socialist or Communist has taken no notice of this 
problem and has not even taken care to use this opportunity 
for getting the Constituent Assembly to consider this 
problem. Can there be a greater discredit on Labour 
Leadership in India. 




etAIANT NIEB III FIRVIRB 
UBIUfi LCfiiBUTIBN IN INBM 


V, V. GIRI, Bar At-Law 
Representative of the Government of India in Ceylon 


With his experience of labour problems 
as a Trade Unionist of over a 
quarter- of a- century s standing and his 
knoivledge of labour conditions in the 
country acquired as a leader of labour 
and as a Minister for Labour, 
Shri V, K Giri has it in him to speak 
ivith an authentic voice and must be 
heard. 

The dawn of independence and the 
introduction of adult suffrage will lead 
India towards a Socialist Democracy 
at no distant datef is his belief and 
towards the achiei^ement of this com* 
summation it is the duty of the State 
'Uo push on at the earliest possible 
Opportunity legislation relating to 
amlhratim of labour conditions so that 



the masses may realise that political emancipation 
is but a step towards cOmpkte economic salvation of 
the country **. 

Shri Giri welcomes the Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference of the LL 0. as thatwould be the harbinger 
and an engineer of a New Deal for Asian Labour. 
He wants planned legislation but there should be no 
delay ; the %vhole gamut of the workers life should be 
brought within the range of forward labour legislation 
within a five years' time on the outside^ labour legisla- 
tion designed to afford workers a netv status and a 
neiv civic dignity, facilites to organise themselves in 
preparation for the advent of a socialist democracy. 
Towards this end and as a first step, Shri Giri 
proj\^ts a fourteen-pronged programme of Social 
Leghlation. • 



LABOUR legislation in India is of recent origin. Labour 
^ laws have not come into being in any country merely through 
is? Conation goodwill of governments and employers except perhaps 

Precedent Soviet Russia which is under the dictatorship of the 

proletariat where classes do not seem to exist. Workers 
have to rely on themselves to create strong public opinion in 
their favour. Therefore for a well-knit labour legislation 
of a type suitable to any country, the condition precedent is 
a strong and disciplined organisation of workers. 


A Disciplined 
Workers' 


Internal 
Machtnery to 
Conserve 
Industrial 
Peace 


The presence of good trade unions representing the 
majority of workers in industry will automatically lead to 
agreements on jualters relating to conditions of their service. 
Internal settlement of trade disputes is to be preferred to 
external settlement, be it by government or by any machinery 
established under its authority. The agreements arrived at 
by the aid of an internal machinery, i. e., by representatives 
of workers’ organisations and those of employers sitting 
across the table will be of a more abiding character. Thus 
if only, in the first instance, conventions are created with 
regard to many fundamental issues that arise between 
capital and labour in any undertaking and, later, if those 
conventions are acted upon on the basis of mutual trust 
between the parties, it becomes most easy thereafter for 
govern raents to grant formal recognition and clothe them in 
legislative form. As instances to the point, if governments 
are able to influence employers to grant recognition to 
Trade Unions or if the respective organisations come to an 
understanding on the question of holidays with pay or the 
introduction of social security measures or on the principles 
on which living wages or other conditions of service have to 
be fixed, labour legislation at a later stage will not only be 
possible and practicable but can be successfully worked with 
the general consent of the partners in industry, namely, 
capital and labour. 


The formation of industrial councils, fully representative 
of employers’ and workers’ interests in an industry and 
those brought into existence by a central government 
wherein the interests of all industries can be represented 
will be of great value in assessing the requirements for the 
b:f the ^€>rkers’ conditions. 
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Workers tiHtst Out of the total population of nearly 400 millions in India there 

Ike Treated are about 6 million workers in organised industries and 

as Free Men ° 

not abotit 30 million in the unorganised ones an<i with the plans 

Wage •Slaves industrialisation we are contemplating with the dawn of 

independance, the numbers will rise to greater proportions. 
It in an admitted fact that in India the conditions of indus- 
trial labour are very much backward almost in eveiy respect 
when compared to those in other countries. The wages are 
low^ the hours of work are long, the housing conditions are 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, educational facilities are 
meagre and there is hardly any system of insurance against 
unemployment, sickness or old age. All these defects must 
be remedied by improving their conditions of life and work 
so as to enable the working classics of this country to lead 
an ordinarily decent life. The efliciency of an industry must 
be ju<lged not only by the quality of clu^apm'ss of its pro- 
ducts, but also primal ily by the conditions in which the 
industry is able to maintain its labour force. Industrial 
strife and class war are very likely to be accentuated in a 
system in which labour conditions are determined according 
to the law of demand and supply. If a national plan for 
developing industries is to succeed, workers engaged in 
industrial work must be given such conditions as will place 
them in a position to devote to their work all the intelli- 
gence, physical skill, energy and enthusiasm they possess so 
tliat their work will be efficient and output of thidr pro- 
tluciion both in quality and quantity will be the highest. 
Under tfie present industrial system in which those only who 
inv’est capital in the country control it fully, two of the 
greatest fears of the workers are that to the ektent they 
improve their efficiency and production, they stand the risk 
of unemployment. As in politics, ‘ good government is not 
a substitute for self-government so in the industrial sys- 
tem, besides providing good conditions of work, workers 
also require the higher satisfaction that by doing their work 
well they are rendering service to the community not as 
slaves to the system but as free men. They must be made 
to feel a degree of control in the conduct of the industrial 
system. 


Hiitorical 
Survey of 
LiA^f 
LMjflation 
iit India 


Within the pas^t three quarters of a century, labour legiala- 
tion made some progress in India. Altliough it began with 
the indenture system which is now abolished, Indian legis* 
lation has also regulated free labour in factories since the 
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^riy eighties and has extended its scope to. mdude labour 
conditions in other organised and semi>organtsed. industries. 

It is not proposed in this short review of labour legis-. 
lation to go into the details of various enactments passed in 
this period but merely give a lirief historical background 
with suggestions for the future. 

Labour legislation in India began in the middle of the last 
century. The progress ma<le until the inaguration of the 
I.L.O. in 1919 was rather slow. Some of the most important 
legislative measures including amendments and enactments 
were undertaken only after the Royal Commi.s.siononLabour 
made its report in 1931. The origins of the dirt'erent legis, 
lative measures may be dated as follows : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
5 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Labour under penal sanction in 1^39 : 
Assam Emigrant Labour in 1863 ; 
Factory Labour in 1881 ; 

Mining Labour in 1901 ; 

Dock Labour in 1923 ; 

Labour on board ship 1923 ; 

Workmen’s Compensation in 1923 ; 
Trade Union in 1926 , 

Trade disputes in 1929 j 
Maternity benefit in 1929 ; 

Railway Labour in 1930 ; 

Protection of Wages in 1936 ; 
Recognition for the settlement of Trade 
Disputes in 1945. 


There were other provincial legislative measures regarding 
shop assistants, unregulated factories, maternity benefits 
etc., which were passed either during the existence of Con- 
gress Governments between 1937-39 or during the present 
period. 


Tlie The International Labour Organisation has done a great 

* fillip to to encourage nations takiiig up labour legislation in 
right It was responsible for the passing of many 

conventions and recommendations which related to ; (1) the 
jregulatidn of hours of work induding establishment of 
iiiVBOcintpm. day and week; (2) the regulation of 

Vlhbour st:^]y t (^) thepreventwn of unemployment ; (4) the 
, iacpvi»h3(a 1 ^^ adequate Uying wage ; (5) the protectioii of 
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tUiUmm roR laboor 


The Asian 
Conference 
will set a 
New Move- 
ment Afoot 


you must Do 
it all in Five 
years 


Essential 
Lines of 
Attack 


workers against sickness, disease and injury arising out of 
their employment; (6) the protection of children, young 
persons and women ; (7) the provisions for old age and 
injury ; (8) the protection of the interests of the workers 
when employed in countries other than their own ; f9) the 
recognition of the freedom of association ; (10) the organisa- 
tion of occational technical erlucalion ; etc. 

Recommendations cover subjects monlton<‘d above and include 
workers in different occupations, industry, agriculture, 
transport, etc. It is in the interests of the workers, 
specially of Asia, that it is considered flesirable to 
have an Asian Labour Conference this year and this wdl not 
only enthuse nations in Asia to improve the conditions of 
the working classes but will also give an opportunity to the 
leaders of the working cla.s.s in Asia to meet and exchange 
information. 

If labour legislation is to be planned, it is ni'cessary to fix 
the period within which the plan may be carried out as the 
labour legislation in India is backward and the need for pro- 
gress is very urgent. The period within which the plan may 
be carried out must be short and should not exceed 5 years. 
This has also been agreed to at one of the recent meetings 
of the Tripartite Labour Conferences hehl at Delhi. 

It is now ]>roposed to offer some .suggestions regarding 
immediate labour legislation relating to some of the urgent 
requirements of working class ; 

(1) Wagii's —All efforts should be made to put into 
operation a policy of standardized wages. A comprehensive 
system of minimum w'ages should be evolved speedily. The 
first steps in this direction should be immediately taken up 
by cx)nstituting statutory Trade Boards or Wages Councils 
for industrial establishments covered by the Factory Act or 
by the Payment of Wages Act and other industrial concerns 
of importance such as mines, plantations, shipping etc. 
Similar Boards should be constitute<l to fix minimum wages 
for all manual workers employed by governments, munici- 
palities and other local bodies. 

(2) Ifmrt of work • -The limit of working houes should be 
placed at 48 per wedt and 8 per day in the caae ot workers in 
factories. Un-regulated iudastrial undertakings are needed 
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to be tegulated — mines^ clocks, shippings both maritime and 
inland, and on railways, bus services, plantations as also 
building work in bigger towns and cities. 

(3) Unregulated industrial undertakings --The Factories 
Act should be am^mdcd so as to make its provisions appli- 
cable to industrial establishments engaging 5 or more 
workers and using mechanical power. Its scope should be 
widened by bringing under its regulations all industrial 
undertakings employing ten or more persons even without 
mechanical power. 

(4) Plantations - The plantation industry is one of the 
biggest organised industries in India, judged by the capital 
invested, value of production and the number of persons 
employed. As remarked by the Royal Commission on 
Labour, the plantation represents the development of agri- 
cultural resources of tropical countries in accordance with 
the methods of western industrialism. 

Matters relating to conditions of work, freedom of associa- 
tion, wages and earnings, housing, medical attendance, 
and maternity benefits, clothing, water supply, holidays, 
social welfare etc., require radical improvements before 
the workers engaged in that industry can be declared 
to be reasonably happy. From the year 1937, ever since the 
Congress Governments came into existence in the provinces, 
enquiries were instituted regarding conditions of work in 
the plantations. Later the Tripartite Labour Conferences 
made a further advance and the late Interim Government at 
the Centre called for a special conference of the representa- 
tives of employers, workers and provincial and central 
governments to deal with all these questions. Repatriation 
of plantation workers should be made more easy. 

(5) Seamen —An employment bureau should be set up 

in each major port in India and recruitment of seamen should 
be made only through such bureaux. The work of the 
bureau shotild be administered by persons ’having practical 
maritime experience. But a Committee consisting of an 
eqn^aj number of miembers of ship-owners and seamen should 
be appoirtted to advise on all matters concerning the work of 
t!hc b-ureaia. Accommodation to seamen on board ships 
sjbioiild degnit© rules regarding the 
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Standard of arco Tninodation should he laid down. Therxist- 
ing provisions of tho Merchant Shipping Act in this respect 
must be suitably amended. In the matter of food for .seamen, 
specific rules regarding the quality and quantity of eatables 
to be supplied should be framed witli a view to ensure to 
seamen the supply of adequate and regular meals on board 
the ships. The existing discrimination in the scales of com- 
pensation between tfie Indian and Enrojx'an seamen should 
be removed by raising the compensation ailinissible to Indian 
seamen. In the case of inland navigation tlie recrtiitmeni of 
the crew should be made through a joint board consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of cmploy<M's and 
workers. 

(6; Dock workers—Kach major port in India should 
have a register of all work<*rs who have a genuine claim to be 
regarded as dock labourers. The system of r(*gistration 
should be supervised and controlled by the Port Autliori- 
ties assisted by the representatives of ship-owners, 
stevedores and labourers. 

(7) Building zvorkers -The convention regarding build- 
ing workers passed by the I.L.O. in 1937 prescribing certain 
general safety rules .should be immediately ratified by the 
Government of India. 

(8) Housing — responsibility for providing adequate 
housing accommodation to the industrial workers should l)C 
taken over by the State or by the municipalities and Local 
Boards subsidised, if necessary* by Government for this 
purpose. On principle, the system of employers providing 
housing accommodation to the industrial workers is un- 
desirable. In the meantime, steps should be taken im- 
medially to improve the existing housing conditions both 
as regards the minimum standards of conveniences and as 
regards rent. Rent should be so restricted as to enable the 
worker to secure adequate accommodation within 10 per cent 
of his earnings. The site for any new industry should not 
be chosen unless it is found suitable f rom the point of view 
of industrial housing. A caref ul survey of the prospective 
industrial area should be made with a view to ascertaining 
the possibility of making available to the workers adequate 
housingaccommodation as soon as the industries are startec). 
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(9) Holidays with pay — Workers in industries should 
be guaranteed at least 15 working days as paid holidays after 
12 months* service exclusive of public holidays. 

(10) Social Insurance -K y unified and State 

controlled system of social insurance for industrial workers 
should be evolved as soon as possible. The risk for the 
present covered should be sickness, invalidity, old age or 
death, involuntary unemployment, accident (Workmen’s 
Compensation) etc. It has already been considered by the 
Tripartite Conference and a draft Bill is being made ready 
by the Government of India. 

(11) Education -h nation-wide campaign for adult lite- 
racy and education should be startecl by making it obligatory 
on every illiterati^ adult to attend a school for a fixed period. 
The necessary finances required for launching this campaign 
should be provided, by the government. 

(12) Child labour Tlie minimum age of employment of 
children should be raised from 12 to at least 14, preferably 

15. 


rl3) Health and regulations in factories 

should be more strictly enforced and amended where 
necessary. Safety provisions of the Factory Act should be 
extended to non-rcgulated factories as recommended by the 
Royal Commission. 

Legislation to ensure improvement in sanitation and 
hygiene in mines should be immediately undertaken. Safely 
provisions of the Indian Mines Act should also be streng- 
thened. The same should he done with respect to the Docks 
and the Indian Dock Labourer.s’ Act 34 amended .suitably. A 
special committee should be appointed to make detailed 
investigations and recommendations with respect to health 
and safety of the workers, 

(14) Labour statisiics--Ns!\\'^\. is more important is the 
establishment of a bureau of labour statistics by the Central 
Government. It should be the faetdinding organisation of 
the Ministry of Labour in the Central or Fed(M*al Ch)vern- 
ment for the development of labour policy for the whole 
country. It should have various functions, viz., (i) it should 
sumifiarise and publish the labour statistics of provincial 
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governments; »ii^ it should unify and consolidate the work 
of labour bureaux and control the collection of material and 
the publication of the data ; and iiii) it should initiate labour 
research on important subjects and in particular localities, 
and also encourage research by private institutions or 
persons whenever feasible. This function is partially dis- 
charged at present by the Intelligence Department of the 
Central Government. But with the establishment of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy and with the concurrent power in most 
phases of labour legislation, the provinces are liable to take 
divergent methods of collecting and publishing their data, 
unless there is established a unifying system under the 
control of the Federal Government. Moreover, legislation is 
also need d by the Federal Government to enable the com- 
petent orities to collect material and to preserve uni- 
formity in all such collections of provincial governments. 

The dawn of indepeiidance and the introduction of adult 
suffrage will lead India towards a socialist democracy at 
no distant date. It is confidently expected that the 
Independent Union ot India with a Government of the 
people, for the people, by the people,” as its fundamental 
basis will push on at the earliest possible opportunity legis- 
lation relating to amelioration of labour conditions so that 
the masses may realise tfiat political emancipation is but a 
step towards comph'le salvation ol the country. 



DON’T PUNISH THE ABSENTEE 
BUT RECREATE SOCIETY 

A PROBLEM IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
APPROACH 


T. L. A. ACIIARYA 


Shri T, L. - / . A chary a seeks to bring a 
fresh approach to hear on the problem of 
industrial absenteeism, arguing that 
punishment being utterly negative does 
not eradicate the social disease of tvhich 
absenteeism is a manifest symptom. 
Obsolescent methods, admininistrative 
ohscurantisfn and out-moded values 
cloud the main problem. There are no 
short-cuts, there is no short-term solution. 
The problem is as bigas a reorientation 
of the present socio-econmnic set-up. 

Give him a whole-hearted sense of 
being wanted^\ treat him as a human 
person, feed him, house him, give hint a 
proper atmosphere to breathe and work 
in, make him more than a mere paper 
partner in industry and the absentee will 
be your man. Absenteeism is wrong 
but the conditions that foster absenteeism 
are very very wrong. 




Absenteeism ij 
a syniptoni of 
a Socieif 
Malady 


Readjust 
Social condi- 
tions to 
human needs 


Thereby 
hangs a tale 


iTHE PROBLEM of industrial absenteeism is a socio- 
economic problem and an unignorablo challeng^c to students 
of society and social thought. To treat it in an}’' other 
manner would be in the nature of an optimistic simplification 
of what is really a complex social problem and result in the 
adoption of false or inadequate remedies. Any action to 
punisli an absentee worker witliout getting to the very 
bottom of the social difficulties that kept liim from attending 
work is, on this showing, not only negative but socially wrong. 
Industrial absenteeism cannot be dismissed as ' normal ’ and 
or 'unavoidable' as though it is something fateful. Even the 
chronic malingerer will, perhaps, yield to scientific (but 
sympathetic) psychiatric handling. What is needed is a 
tdeolojgmal approach and that is lacking in this country. 
The tradition of objective study of social problems that 
confront us has yet to take root. Absenteeism in industry 
must be accepted as a clamant symptom of a widely-prevalent 
social malaise and the search for a solution linked to the 
heroic sociological clean.up that is necessary effectively to 
cure the malaise. 

My thesis is this : in a very real sense, the industrial absentee 
— man is not born an aV>sentee — , like the beggar, is a crea- 
tion of and a commentary, in one, on the social set-up. 
thesis is that the cure for absenteeism lies not so much in 
a readjustment of the man to the social conditions but 
principally in a readjustment of the social conditions to the 
needs of the man. That is the crux and ought to be the 
philosophy, the dynamics of all social action. 

I think I had better tell a 'true story’ to authenticate my 
stand, a leaf out of my book of experiences as an active 
Trade Unionist. Sitting in the Union office of one of our 
Unions at the Kolair Gold Fields, of an evening, I saw a 
tniner enter, looking the very picture of human misery and 
despair, his ej^es heavy with unshed tears. Naturally enough, 
I asked, " Well, what is it, now? ” And this is what he told 
me, more or less. 

■^1 ant bn the morning shift. I have my breakfast of 
ragi hall and two green chillies, generally water and some- 

; i iood ctf tba.wmrkliig people in South Inbla^ 

floiir is cooked and made into bglls 
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times a spot of tea to pusli tlic stuff clown somewhero 
between six-thirty and seven, I generally go down the 
mine before eight. I am a God-fearing man, Go<l has willed 
that I should be a minei, and 1 do an honest job of work. We 
arc hoisted up sonn vvlicre about three and half-past in the 
afternoon. I go home pretty tired, liave a bath and am 
ready to eat a little food. My wife brings a plate of rice, 
sometimes with a little dal, sometimes with a vegetable curry, 
specially on market days and sometinu's just the rice. When 
I am about to start eating what theie is, the children, I have 
five of them, rush in and clamour for a share of the riee. 
You scH' they are not given rire - it is I'ooked only for me, 
the bread-winner’s privilege. Well, I havcm'l the heart to 
say *no’, I give them cMoh a handful, my wife looking on in 
a re.sentful mannei at the intrusion. I liuiriedly gobble dow'n 
what is leii and g<'t out. 1 eat but am always liungrv. 
This happens, day in and day out. you sec.” 

A true story truei than trutli. At that lime World War II 
was about two and-a-half years old and I think the man’s 
basic wage was 9 annas a day. 


Social 

Habilitation— 
not Social 
Resentment 


The point is — is that man to he fined, degraded or dismissed, 
the whole punishment-armoury of the employer directed 
against him, if he were to become an absentee and why? Is 
the approach to be of resentment or social habilitation? 


The point is, under the social conditions that obtain, 
today, between the good boy and the bad, the regular and 
the absentee, occasional as well as habitual, the margin of, 
to use not so good a word, loyalty doyalty^ 1o work) is 
dangerously thin, indeed, 

In the ultimate analysis, it is not a que.stion of a social 
kick-back but one of social reconditioning. What is socially 
desirable is morally essential. The present crisis in human 
affairs is projected by the dire need for a socialist dispensa- 
tion and the utter lack of the moral approach, leading to a 
reprehensible type of social regimentation and disregard of 
individual human personality. Seen from this angle, social 
reformism — the term ‘ reformism* has become a lablc of 
opprobrium in the bauds of certain political ideologists — is 
not the enemy or the antithesis of socialtsm* Social 
reformism, if it were not allowed to lose sight of the ^oal^ 
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should bo cohsider^ an initial first-step prograinme of 
socialism. With socialism as a destinational aim| social 
reorientation must be put under way. 

If economic morality equates and is progressively made to 
equate with the first principles of social morality, the Indus- 
trial absentee, for instance, becomes a subject of study instead 
of being condemned as an industrial delinquent. Delin- 
quency is not all on the workers’ door-step. 

I do not apologise for the above indulgence in a semi- 
philosophical dissertation. We lack philosophy and, without 
it, our approach is cold and heartless. 

Assessment of A concrete, dependable and factual assessment of the nature 
*^J**^'**” and extent of industrial absenteeism in this country cannot be 
dabili^ o?*"' tradition of collection and collation of statistica 

Statistics material is in its infancy. (The Labour Bureau, recently set 
up by the Ministry of Labour, is a good augury). However, 
juxtaposed with man-hours lost, consequent upon innumer- 
able religious holidays, strikes and so on, and judged from 
the angle of the country’s urgent need for increased produc- 
tion of the essentials of a good living (increased production 
as a principal aid to a socially just distribution) the quantum 
of loss in production must be deemed to be considerable. 


Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee estimates absenteeism 
among textile workers in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur 
and Nagpur in 1941 as under.! 


Bombay 9.50 per cent 

Ahmedabad2 4.48 per cent 

Sholapur 12.30 per cent 

Nagpur (Empress 

Mills, day shift only) 17.26 per cent 


Prbf. Mukerjee gives an interesting analysis, .month by 
month, of absenteeism in a typical jute mill in Bengal in 
1941. 


Mofith 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Pifcentage 

3- 5 
7-5 
31 

4- 4., 

121 


Month 

July 

August 

Septcmiber 

October 

November 

December 


Percentage 

70 

7-2 

6-7 

4-3 

51 

12-8 


1 Indian Working Class 
bidttva {fgura. is low 

imam «a#' .1 


smd dous uot represent a hue 


as ai Aten^bad if a bagMi is provided the absence to 
'toot iaeisdiked: ilravs attention to this. 
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The latest figures available for a fairly wide cross scciion 
of Indian industries for the years 1939, 1943 and 1944 are 
given in Table 41 of the Labour Investigation Committee’s 
main Report.l The report, however, warns that they must 
be accepted with some caution”. But they <io afford an 
index of the magnitude of and an insight into the problem. 

The overall average percentage for the rounlry is some- 
where between 12 to 14. 

The concept of Absenteeism, for purposes of this note, is taken to signify 
absenteeism absence from work that is unauthorised, unexplained, avoid- 
able and wilful. 

The Department of Labour, Government of India, have 
sought to define absenteeism or. to l>e more accurate, lay 
down a standard formula to calculate absenteeism percentage, 
in an elaborate manner and in the following terms. 

The absenteeism rate is defined as the total man-shifts 
lost because of absences as a percentage of the total number 
of man-shifts scheduled. For calculating the rate of absen- 
teeism we require the number of persons scheduled to work 
and the number actually present. A worker who reports for 
any part of a shift is to be considered as present. An em- 
ployee is to be considered scheduled to work when the 
employer has work available and the employee is aware of it, 
and when the employer has no reason to expect, well in 
advance, that the employee will not be available for work at 
the specified lime. The following examples will illustrate 
the application of the principle. An employee on a regularly 
scheduled vacation should not be considered as scheduled to 
work or absent. The same is true during an employer- 
ordered lay-off. On the other hand, an employee who 
requests time-off at other than a regular vacation period should 
be considered as absent from scheduled work until he returns, 
or until it is determined that the absence will be of such 
duration that his name is removed from the list of active 
employees. After this date he should be considered as 
neither scheduled to work nor absent Similarly^ an employee 
who quits without notice should be considered as absent 
from scheduled work until his name is dropped from the 
active list, but preferably this period should not exceed one 

I Table 41 is reproduced appendix to this article# 
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week in either ciise* If a strike is in progress worfcefs oh 
strike should be considered as neitlier scheduled to work 
nor absent, since data on time lost because of strikes arc 
collected by other means. 

You may introduce a card to record absence and collect 
statistics of absenteeism but you do not, thereby, solve the 
problem. 


Deterrent 
punishment 
is negative 
and won't 
take us far 


Any way, there are signs indicative of the realization that 
the problem demands a positive scientific approach and does 
not admit of real solution either through bumptious punish- 
ment or the temptation of monetary bribes, (Perfect 
Attendance Bonus and the like) calculated to buy better 
attendance. However, admittedly, the retributive attitude is 
the general rule and standing orders and such other regula- 
tions to provide for dismissal of employees for consecutive 
absenteeism of and over six and, in sometimes ten days. 
Truculence begets truculence; a bad employer should not 
hope to h^ve angel-employees. Nonchalance breeds non- 
chalance and, to boot, frustration and frustration, among 
other things, absenteeism. As such what we should do is to 
counter in an unmistakably positive manner, the administra- 
tive obscurantism that attempts to tell the world that deter- 
rent measures would cure what is a loud manifestation of a 
badly-constructed and thoughtless social system obfuscates 
the issue. 


A Fascist 
^ssay in what 
wc ought 
lot to do 


Fascists -they are everywhere “develop unique fascist tech- 
nique for handling social problems. This is how they 
dealt with absentees in Hitlerite Germany: 

Let’s see how the Nazis handle the question of 
absenteeism. An order of the Reich’s Labour Trustee for 
the Silesia District lays down tlie following fines for 
ab^ientees : 


For the first idle shift in a month, 1.00 R.M (Reich Marks) 
For the secorul idle shift in a monh, 2,00 R.!M. 

;Fqr the third idle shift in a month, 44^ R.M- 
For the fourth idle, shift in a month, 8.00 R.M. 

For;^^ shifts on pay days and the day after, the fine will 
higher. That is only the first step, The 
factory paE^t of the Boeiiumer Vereim .!'^iIl:the Ruhr District 
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A Tale of 

Twelve 

causes 


had an article which declared that in addition to losing the 
shift’s pay the fine would be a shift’s wage for every idle shift . 
Hard cases of individuals “ who are not even cured through 
protective custody or concentration camp will be brought to 
the newly installed Special Forced Labour Camp Jailing 
is the rule when fines fail. 

To make a short picture complete, I will quote from the 
‘ N.S.Z. Wesimark Saarhniecken, of the 1st September 1943, 
which reported the case of three absentee woikers who had 
been warned repeatedly by the Commissioner for Labour. 
The Court sentenced the first to six months imprisonment. 
The same sentence was passed on the second man, aged 38, 
despite th' fact that he had twice been interned in a Labour 
Camp. Tli^ third, a girl, was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment”.! 

Having stated the basic problem, I should now turn to an 
examination, in some detail, of causation of absenteeism. 
A few factors could be listed, under the following broad 
heads : 

a. The cold impersonality of the larger establishments in 
which the individual as a distinct sentient entity ts, more or less 
lost and ignored and receives little or no attention. 

Stated as I have done, this is a general indictment of 
industry, as a whole, in this country and elsewhere in the 
world. In modern industrial establishments, except, perhaps, 
in vciy small ones, the individual personality 'Undisputably 
each man is a personality — is, more or less,, irretrievably 
submerged in the general mass through the sheer accident 
of being thrown together with other individuals for a certain 
purpose, during a good bit of each day’s life. The individual 
has no elbow-room and is hammered into a set pattern. In 
contradistinction, the human spirit clamours for open spaces, 
unfettered air, so that it could kick its legs about for a change. 

Very few of the men either know or made to know what 
they arc about, what their place is in the scheme of things, 
what their appointed task is in the service of the community, 
how important or useless they are, why they should spend 

t lorn a German Miner, by Kurt Gruber, puijhshed by the 
National Union of Soottish Workers. 
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their lives in the darkness of dingy rooms, day in and day 
out, year in and year out, and where they are leading to. 

Individual talents and ambitions are steam-rolled into 
resentful dormancy and individual difficulties hav^e no chance 
of expression. It is a system which deifies freedom of 
enterprise but, in effect, denies freedom to the individual. 

Individual grievances, very rarely, if at all, get a hearing 
and good men are rendered anti-social. The all-too-common 
official approach makes for hostility, though inarticulate. 

We here of Personnel Management now-a-days. Yes, 
Personnel Management'— * Management ’ is not a good word 
as it smacks of stream-lining, ‘adjustment* is perhaps, a 
better substitute —is the line of approach. But it should not 
mean mechanisation of man but, should mean more than a 
rationalised deployment of labour, job analysis, job adjust- 
ment, scientific fiow of production ; it should aim at creating 
a whole-hearted sense of being wanted. It should endeavour 
to do more than giving each worker a booklet detailing the 
conditions of service and benefits (funeral benefits etc) ; 
it must concede that each worker is a PERSON. 

As things stands is it any wonder that workers want to stay 
away? It is a wonder that absenteeism is not more of a 
virulent epidemic. 

Knowing the Indian worker as 1 do, 1 say this to the 
employer, “ No worker, unless he is an irresponsible 
drunken lout or a congenital dunderhead wants to be an 
^ absentee * and court a loss in wages, which he can ill afford, 
and possible loss of employment, which may result in the 
endemic condition of semi-starvation developing into 
complete starvation of his family and incidentally, his own.” 

b. Deleterious and bad tvorktng conditions. 

I should let somebody else speak for me, preferably an 
impartial outside observer.l 

“ la India the manual worker is handicapped by climatic 
conditions, for high environmental temperatures reduce the 

Ti Health Indusirial Worker in India-- A report 

by br* T, Biiidford* D.Sc, Ph.D., M-L, MimE of the Industrial 
HeaUk SoaH of MetBoal Research Council in the 
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capacity to work. It has caused me great sut^se (italics 
miiiej to find that in the majority of factories which I have 
visited roofs have been of a single layer of corrugated iron. 
Of all the roof materials that could have been chosen this is 
the worst. Its thermal insulating value is practically zero. 
It is dirty. Its outer surface absorbs virtually all the solar 
radiation which strikes it, and much of this heat is then 
transmitted into the building. The air within the building 
is warmed by contact with the hot roof, and the factory 
temperature, in this hot climate, is raised many degrees 
higher than it need be. Further, the radiation from tlie hot 
roof exerts its olTect on the worker, so that the physiological 
strain to which he is subjected is substantially greater than 
would be expected from a consideration of the air tempera- 
ture alone”. 

At some factories new buildings have been roofed with 
corrugated asbestos cement. This material is a material 
little better than corrugated iron, but in thin sheets it is 
still not good. The thermal restivity of asbestos cement is 
not very high and considerable solar heat is transmitted 
through thin roofs constructed of this material 

The air temperatures in many of the factories oven in 
the early days of March were high 

“ In some factories where hot processes are carried on 
temperatures arc needlessly high owing to tin* failure of the 
management to lag hot surfaces, or to arrange ventilation so 
that air heated by contact with these surfaces is removed 
without mixing with the general atmosphere of the factory. 
At some glass works better insulation of the furnaces, and 
better provision for ventilation in the roof ridges, woulil have 
made working conditions less trying 

The day-light illumination in some factories was good 
and in otliers it was poor. Poor lighting was sometimes 
due to dirty windows, in other instances adequate windows 
were not provided. In the composing room of one printing 
works the illumination varied greatly in different positions 

In a hosiery factory the very fme process of 

hosiery Unking t^ras done in a gloomy, ilHii room* It was 
small wonder that all the workers engaged in these processes 
were boys or quite young men, and that the factory owiter 
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told me that people i:^uch above thirty years of ^ge were too 
old for the work.” 

'' At the dusty factories (cotton mills) it was sometimes 
admitted that the workers developed ' a bit of a cough *, but 
nobody in authority appeared to worry about this in the 
least”. 

"At one factory (pottery) I saw women scouring cups with 
sand paper. There was no provision for the removal of 
dust, and the women blew the dust from the ware into the 
atmosphere. One woman had a small child aged about 2 
years sitting beside her and each time the mother blow dust 
from the ware on which she worked, her baby inhaled silica 
dust. On this visit I was accompanied by a factory inspector. 
He paid no attention to the dust hazard, and when I drew 
his attention to the serious risk to which the small child was 
exposed his only reaction was tliat tlie child was too young 
to be in a factory. He conferred with the works manager 
who told him that the factory was too small to provide a 
creche, and that unless women were allowed to bring their 
children to the factory freely labour could not be secured. 
The factory inspector smilingly conveyed the information to 
me and he was evidently perfectly satisfied.” 

One could reproduce the whole report — it is a ghastly story. 
But I can see the employer’s man threatening an absentee 
with a fine — perhaps, of a week’s wages but for the Payment 
of Wages Act! 

Why do workers absent themselves from Work? 
c. Unspeakably Unsuitable Housing Condition, 

’ The Rege Committee (Main Report) quote the Governor of 
Bengal as having reported to have said in 1945, after an 
inspection of workers’ bustees in Calcutta : "I have been 
horrified by what I have seen. Human beings cannot allow 
human beings to continue to exist under these conditions”. 

. They say : ** Most of the employers still cling to the old, 
discredited argurnent that housing conditions in industrial 
areas are no worse than conditions in villages wherefrom the 
^or&ers are drawn. They hold that the migratory character 
of labdnr act^ as a bar to the construction of good and 
permanent houses; little realising that bad and insanitary 
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houses tliemselves drive the workers /to the rural areas off 
and on " 

They even speak of workers’ dwelling's as “ death-traps’*. 

'‘In one place, I saw a striking pictuie. 1 visited a large 
cement works situated several miles fioin the ii(»arest town. 
For the works staff there was a colony which I was unable to 
visit, but I gathered that the aeeommodation was in 
accordance with present factory standarrls. Some distance 
from theworks there was a quarry from wliich llic limestone 
needed for cement manufacture was obtained. Tlio ejuarry- 
men ami their families Jived alongside Ihetjuarr)*. A stone’s 
throw from their little colony was a piggery. The quarrymen 
lived in sofHe of the poorest cocoanut shacks T have seen, while 
the pigs, which were of commercial value, dwelt in 7vell-built 
concrete styes. I still regret I had no camera with me at the 
time'll (Italics mine*. 

Why do workers absent themselves from duty? 
d« Inadequacy of Welfare Facilities. 

Welfare is either inadequle or non-existant —with a few 
exceptions — hats off to them I- -because it is still nobody’s 
business. Welfare still smacks of charity of grandmotherly 
benevolence. It is sometimes reckoned as profitable, “ good 
business It is not yet a matter of right. Internal welfare 
is reluctantly provided to save face in the eyes of law ; 
external welfare, well, where is the money and who is to 
finance it, the State, the employer or the State and the emp- 
loyer or the employee himself? 

“ In some of the factories the welfare work was carried-on 
with a genuine desire to improve the lot of the workers. 
Some of the managements have evidently realised that labour 
is industry’s most valuable capital. I have gained the 
impression, however, that such factories are relatively few 
in number. Even in some large factories ‘ welfare ’ work is 
carried on in a half-hearted fashion, and is but a poor 
imitation of that done by the better organisations. 

“ The worst example of so-caljed welfare work which I 
have encountered was a large factory employing about 7/300 

1 pt- Bedford* ,, 
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workers. There were two whole-time doctors, both middle- 
aged and both grduates, one paid Rs. 1501- and the other 
Rs. 1351- per month. They were not good representatives of 
the medical profession. Their office was very dirty. The 
dispensary was in a still worse state. Paper cartons of drugs 
were lying open, and the surface of powders contained in 
them were coated with dust. The furled edges of the paper 
linings of the cartons were black where dirty fingers had 
handled them. The benches and tables had not been washed 
for a very long time, and were stained by repeated spillages. 
The compounder's room adjoining the dispensary was in 
disgusting state, and filthy garments lay on a mattress. On 
the external wall of this dispensary was the inscription 
' Charitable Dispensary’ — an insult to the name of Charity”,! 

I want to jiose a sample question t Is the employer res- 
ponsible for the safe custody of the employees* bicycles?” 

c. Fatigue and the Innate desire for Rest and Enjoyment. 

We, in this country, have recently brought the working 
hours to forty-eight per week. Have we done all that we 
should in this respect so that we could now sit back and rest 
on our oars ? The Bhore Committee (The Health Survey and 
Development Committee) have mooted a forty-five hour week. 
The incidence of industrial fatigue, what with the trying 
climate, universal malnutrition and consequent lack of 
staminal resistance and working conditions which are, in all 
conscience, horrifying in many cases, must be colossal, indeed, 
even with the reduced working hours. Planned rest spells 
are more or less non-existent. ‘‘ Any studies of hours of work 
should take into account factory temperature, for it may be 
that the optimum length of the working day, and possibly 
the arrangement of the hours of work, is significantly influ- 
enced by the thermal environment.”^ 

So the problem is not how many hours an average Indian 
could work, but consistent with the country’ .s needs and the 
worker’s own future, how many hours he should be permitted 
to work. 

The machine must be adjusted to the man. 

Provision has recently been made foi a statutory holiday 
of 10 days— not enough but, well, a good beginning. What 

sDrrBfedfonji. 
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the workers do with the holidays, it is nobody's concern. 
Workers require to be assisted in the proper utilisation of 
the holiday. 

f. Sickness and Industrial Illness ivhich is traceable to 
unattended minor injuries. 

Insurance against sickness would lielp a bit j and the 
overall incidence of sickness could only be reduced" by a long- 
term many frontal national crusade against disease and 
malnutrition. The bill for absenteeism attributable to un- 
attended minor injuries must be debited to the employer’s 
account. 

g. Inadequacy or utter lack of transport facilities. 

Workers who have to travel long distances to get to work, 
naturally enough, absent themselves, off and on. 

h. Ration difficidties and the like. 

It is my personal experience that workers do take a day 
off, occasionally, to buy their food and other requirements. 
It should not be a bad idea if supply of provisions to the 
employees at reasonably low or even subsidiseii rates, were 
made a statutory obligation on the part of the employer but 
with an unequivocal insulatory ban on stoppage of such sup- 
plies as an anti-strike or strike-breaking weapon. 

i. Sowing and harvest seasons, malaria sesons and epidemics. 
The latter part does not need any comment. 

Till such a time as urban life is not made' sufficiently 
attractive and liveable, seasonal absenteeism will persist. 

|. Lack of a systematically trained labour force aud consequent 
recruitment of marginal workers to meet the demands of growing 
industrialisation and unsympathetic attitude towards tlu grow- 
ing pains of the new and unseasoned leamer^worker. 

If such men were made to feel at home, welcomed with 
unpretentious warmth, specially trained for the job and 
treated with friendly sympathy at all times, and specially till 
they have found their niche, the atmosphere of the factory 
would change overnight. New men come from the freedom 
of open spaces to the restraint of the walled-in factory; 
naturally enough, they must .be mothered. This is where 
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the Personnel Manager or his staff ought to come in. The 
reception even at a prisen should be warm/ 

k* Ah evet-ptesent sense of insecurity of employment. 

The Pathan armed with an enormous lathi^ standing at 
the gate, generally looking forbidding, is the symbol of tlie 
whole set-up. The lathi-technique (and all that it means), 
generally speaking, is the approach to human problems in 
most factories. Dismissal, which like capital punishment, is 
total in effect and, should be rarely resorted to, if at ally is 
common, more common than we suspect. I have known 
of cases wherein men have just been bundled out without 
even as much as a little play-acting in the shape of an 
enquiry. 1 have known of cases wlicrein workers hav’^e 
been unceremoniously given the ‘sack' for no other reason 
except that they wanted repayment of moneys they 
had loaned to the foreman. Actually, I know of a case 
when a man was dismissed for insubordination -he 
was found grinning when his official superior (no less a 
person than the Head of the Deptti was addressing him. It 
transpired that the man’s physiognomic make-up was such 
that he could not help grinning, that he grinned, walking and 
sleeping. The management was convinced, after sometime, 
that the man could not but grin if his facial muscles 
functioned that way. 

I think we need another Rege Committee to look into this 
terrible problem of insecurity. I know this undertone... 
clamorous feeling of insecurity of employment exists ; it is 
an oppressive feeling, a de-humani.sing agency. I think it 
leads to all sorts of things — complexes and inhibitions 
(incidentally , absenteeism). It vitiates the worker’s outl-ook. 
It weakens his springs of action. It obtunds his social 
fervour. It frustrates him and renders him undesirably 
docile. I think there are only two or three Trade Unions 
(I want to be told I am wrong) in the country which are 
interested in and pursue what are called “ individual cases 
The dismissed worker’s case always goes by default, it is a 
doleful saga. 

t Lack of a sense of belonging that only progressively in- 
creasing participation in the governance of industry can redeetn. 

This is a patent charge. You cannot blame the worker 
for displaying interest unless you gwe him an inieresty a 
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binding, gripping ab^orbing interest When he asks for 
more --knowing that it is his due —he is accused of playing 
the Oliver Twist all the time. If he is a “partner in industry” 
as it is sometimes said, why should he have to ask for this 
and that ? He stays away, off and on, because he is not 
made to feel that he has a real place in the scheme of things 
and knows that nobody bothers much about him and does 
not see why he should not. He has no sense of belonging 
psychologically, because he does not belong. 

What then So, it will be seen that the problem of industrial absenteeism 

must we do? is nut a simple one ; it will be seen that it is not a problem, 
but many problems in one; it will be seen that there 
is no immediate or short-term solution; it will he seen that 
you may direct a person to work in the coal mines, as they 
do in tlie U.K., or punish him for being an absentee for all 
you are worth, but that does not help you to improve 
working conditions in the collieries, which, admittedly, 
promote absenteeism. 

Absenteeism is wrong and anti-social ; but the system that 
engineers absenteeism and seeks to punish a man for being 
an absentee is wrong and anti-social too. The right way is 
the way of discarding obsolescent methods, the way of a 
positive psychological understanding of the worker mind, 
the way of ^ trans-valuation ’ of ante-dated, out-moded 
social values. 





TKE ELEMENTS IF INSUSTRUL 
ffELLBEtWI 


Sir WILFRID GARRETT 
lately Chief Aaviser Factories, Government of India 


Sir Wilfrid Garrett, who as H. M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories in the U.K. 
was known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
possesses the authenticity of forty years' 
experience to speak with authority. He 
has looked at the Indian Factory scene 
with his trained eyes and has warned 
us that we still have time to avoid the 
horrors of unbridled industrialisation but 
that such avoidance is dependent upon 
planning*’ Now" and the situation brooks 
no delay. He gives PRIORITY ' A ' 
to h ousin g, with amenities for death 
liness and health, warns that promoH&n 
of indu strial hea lth is a job for 
the trained expert and not the well- 
intendoHid amateur, indicts Indian 
intportors ^machinery for failure to 



Iwe up to their respeeu^iU^ im respect of ftcqtUrimf 
machinery fitted vtidi guards, mw commoniy accepted 
as an elementary necessity, and, on the human side of 
tlu scene, has observed “ s ome ^actice s. even in large 
firms cmcemed with the hamtting of labour that, in 
an industrial nation, would now be just considered 
bad business”. 



IT IS an engrossing experience to be able to study on the 
spot the troubles of a nation where industry has expanded 
during the war years and is likely to expand much more 
rapidly in the future and to compare them with those revealed 
in the history of a Western nation at the time when it was 
going through similar experiences. This I am able to do 
from the fact that I have spent forty years of my life as 
a Factory Inspector in the United Kingdom in close 
contact with conditions and developments in all types of 
factories and now have been honoured by the great opportu- 
nity to come to India to advise on matters concerned with 
Factory Inspection. 


Take Britain's 
tale of woes 
to heart 


0 

HousiQgof 
workers with 
amenities lor 
cleanliness 
and herdtii 
should receive 
first priority 


It is a serious matter when a nation, with or without thought, 
brings its country-bred people for the purposes of work from 
the villages into centres that quickly develop into large towns 
with out proper provision in the way of housing, drinking 
water and proper methods for the disposal of sewage. In 
the United Kingdom this was done without thought at the 
end of the Eighteenth Century and we have suffered ever 
since in that conglomeration of slums that goes to make up 
such a large part of our industrial towns, a mistake which 
three generations of active legislation and massive sanitary 
engineering has not yet fully eradicated. 

A first necessity then for a nation that intends to become 
industrialised is to see that decent provison is made for the 
housing of the Workers who may be brought together in large 
masses to work in its factories an<l to see that these houses 
are^provided with the proper amenities for cleanliness and 
health. How these houses are to be built or who is to build 
them is not for me to say. I only say that a sound industrial 
system cannot exist without them. The requirements have 
been considered and the details worked out in such reports 
as that of the Royal Commision on Labour in India, the 
Health Surv^ and Development Committee known as 
the Bkejm Report and in the report of the Industrial 
Housing Sub-Committee of the Standing Labour Committee, 
and perhaps my only excuse for referring to the matter Is 
riiat l feel that the Jonteats of these reports and of others, 
as Wf^l as knowledge of the actud conditions of some of the 
|)^enil Wuse», are^ to thoae Who make up that 
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collected opinion of India that must be available to help the 
State in dealing with these matters. 


Inditi has still 
a chance to 
|dan her 
industrial 
towns but she 
must plan 
right now 


Ther<‘ is much to l>e done, first in putting right the centres 
of poptilation tli.it are still without these amenities and 
secon<ny in giving thought to real planning to avoid the 
mistakes that have been made here and in other countries in 
the new centres that may come into being. India has this 
advantage, namely, that still ninety per cent of its poimlation 
live away from large centres of population wliile eighty 
percent of tlie population of the United Kingdom live in 
towns, but it is also well to remember that, because of the 
immense total population of India, this does not mean a very 
great divergence in actual numheis in the two countries. 
The United Kingiiom also suffered, in this ri'spect, from the 
fact that it was first in the Industrial Revolution, when, 
under the doctrine of laisses faire not only was no attempt 
made to plan the towns but it was actually thought wrong 
for any government to interfere in such matters. As a 
consequence the factories took the best sites and houses 
were crowded round them just as the jerry builder pleased 
to erect them and without any thought of planning on 
amenities. India can avohl this by plannig now. 


Good manual 
woric camot 
be donet -vl 
writiioutgbod 
Ipod; Upr 
pressure to 
OTomote a 
Canteen 
movement 


On the question of the actual provision of food, though it 
had been solved to some degree by the gradual rise in wages, 
it is remarkable that it was only in the war years that the 
necessity of making food available for workers was realised. 
In fact, the war brought us back to the realisation of the two 
elementary facts -the need for. proper housing anri proper 
food. Many hostels had. to be built for t'lc housing of the 
workers transferred to large munition factories and a 
deliberate plan was set on foot and given legal sanction tq set 
ug canteens in eycry factory employing more than two hundretl 
and fifty persons. As a result canteens supplying ^ .Kot 
coo|te{ljxLvi*£layxaeBi as.welLaAAuapks and tea iu the breaJtB 
were set up in .ninejyisight.j»ftai€tlt .qf t|i£..fa£jorijM whjgjs- 
they were required by law and so successful were the results 
that this led to the voluntary initiation of canteens in about 
six-thousand other factories employing less than the legal 
number. With tlie canteens set up in docks and building 
sites there were in use in the last year of the war about 
12,000 canteans on places itoder the jurisdiction of the 
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Factory Departinent, besides those on mines and raHwa3rs 
and in addition to the provision made for isolated workers 
through British Restaurants. The object of the provision 
of all these canteens was to ensure that those engaged in 
manual labour should have an opportunity of getting extra 
food in addition to the meagre ration that they were entitled 
to as citizens, but there was also the sound principle behind 
it thalLgnod manna] work cannot be done without good food,. 
These facts are given to show what can be done under the 
urge of war and of legal pressure, because it is do\ibtful if 
more than l.SfK) canteens were in use in factories before the 
outbreak of the last war in spite of testimony as to their 
value by the good employers who supplied them. 

Next come the conditions of labour that can be covered by 
the Factories Act. Apart from the special conditions relating 
to HoHdays, Payment of \^ges and Maternity Benefits, there 
are Tour main subjects dealt with l)y alTthe Factory Acts of 
the Industrial nations : - 

(1) Hours of work of protected persons ; 

(2) Industrial Health ■, 

(3) Prevention of accidents ; and 

(4) \ y el fa re and Personnel Management, and we miglit 
consider these separately in that order. 

As the hours of work of adult males are limited by law in 
India, every one employed in the factory comes under this 
heading, though the control is stricter in the case of women, 
adolescents and children. In the United Kingdom, the hours 
of adult men (over 18 years of age) have been regulated in 
Mines but only to a very small extent in Factories. In the 
latter case the Trade Unions have always insisted that they 
were able to regulate the hours of adult men by negotiation 
and it has always been the policy of Parliament to allow them 
to do so. 

It is a fact that the strict enforcement of the legalised hours 
of labour is always a turning point in the observance of the 
Factories Acts. Until such enforcement is obtained neither 
employer nor worker feels thkt the law is a reality ; one 
r^sdn that accounts for this is that when wages are low 
ih«e is a i-esentmeht against the control of the right to 
wri |sfg hours of overtime almost as much from the 

X',: . ■' 
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worker as from the emploj^or. T do not think this enforce- 
ment Ims yet been reached in India because it ivS still possible 
to work piotoetc*d persons Ju multiple or overlapping shifts. 
This moans that different relays of workers may be engaged 
on the same work, in the same room and at the ‘'ame time 
wliile the hours of commencing and ceasing A\oik ol the 
various relays may be dilTerent. In ^iicli a case transference 
from one relay to another during the (ourse of tlie shift is 
the easiest thing possible and if tlierc’ collusion between 
the omployci andthewoikei no system ot inspection can 
enforce the law. Sucii a system was legal in Great Britain foi 
some years after the Factoi ies >\i I of ItSIkl and a court decision 
that the system was still legal almost wrecked the working 
of the famous Ten-llouis Bill -one ol tlu' charters of the 
Lancashire Colton Operatives so much so that a new Act 
had to be passed in 1850 to prevent overlapping shifts by 
insuring that all protected persons should be employed 
within a definite ** Period of Employment 


Paucity of 
trained 
personnel 
advanced as 
excuse 


By the Factories fAmendment' Act of 1946, the weekly 
maxinium hours of all workers in India in peace time have 
been reduced to 48 subject to a certain allowance oi over-time 
in the case of adult workers. There is also an exception that 
adult workers engaged in work which tor technical reasons 
must be continuous throughout the day may work for fifty- 
aix hours in any week. The reason for this is said to be the 
scarcity of technical workers and if this is so it is another 
reason why India should push forward the training of its 
technical grades. The original reason was probably the fact 
that if an industry has, for technical reasons, to, work for 24 
hours per day and for 7 days per week a system of three 
shifts of 8 hours each requires each worker to work 7 shifts 
or a weekly total of 56 hours. This was a common system 
in Great Britain, but following an arrangement made 
between both sides of the Iron & Steel Industry this weekly 
total of 56 hours was reduced to 48 per week by the simple 
expedient of employing 7 men to do 6 men’s work and thus 
giving each man one turn oflF per week. Apart from the 
greater leisure this gives, this shortening of hours is to be 
commended because all IiKluaUial. Medical Officers are agreed 
that work at mght and the d«ng^, of shifts^ is' afway*. a 
jlfYf irf* str a in nn iiVitjli tills .goes tiusi brjeak 

jjp.of ,tbe us^ hours of honi,e lifo of the usual hours , 
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of recreation, all of v^hich point to the fact that the workers 
who man continuous processes have a right to shorter hours 
than those employed on regular day turns. In fact I personal- 
ly hope to see the day when the world will have so settled 
down to an ordered way of life that we shall be able to reduce 
the hours of these workers on average to 42 per week under 
a system of four shifts as is already required by law in some 
countries under the International Labour Convention for 
Sheet Glass Manufacture. 


Industrial Verv little has been done in the past in India either by legal 

Health enactment or in actual fact to deal with the sui^jcct w'hicli is 

known as Industrial Health in the industrialis(?(l nations of 
the w^est. Tliis iSj^hown by the fact that Iiidia does not 
have even a single %Icdical Inspector of Factories and that 
research into this subject is practically non-existeni. It is 
true that doctors are employed in many Indian factories but 
with the exception of two organisations, their work consists 
entirely, so far as I have seen, in controlling a dispensary 
for dealing with the ordinary illnesses of the people 
employed in the factory and of their families. So fully 
employed are they on this work that they have no time to go 
inside the factory to^tudy the environmental conditions of 
work that may affect iiie persons employed. ' 


Control of 
specific 
diseases and 
protection 
of general 
healdi— two 
planks of 
industrial 
health 


Industrial Health, as now conceived, can be divided, for 
practical purposes, into two departments : <1) The control of 
specific diseases due to the use of certain substances or to 
'•^certain prpeess^^^^ factories I and [J) The protection of the 
general healtlx of the operatives from ailmmi^ts that may be 
due to defects in yentilatipn, liqmidity, excessive heat and 
the like, defects which may affect the general health of all 
employed persons. The control of the first is the primary 
duty of the legislation that 

is now well-known and accepted. The second, though in 
some degree controlled by legislation, is becoming more and 
more the sphere of the Indust rial Medical Officer, wdio, of 
course, also takes his share in the control of industrial 


diseases. 


The father of the study of direct industrial disx?ascs and 
o£ the institution of legal enactments to control and prevent 
these diseujses was Sit Thomas Legge, apfKxinted the first 
MediM Inspector of Factories (in any country) in Great 
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Sir Thomas 
Legge's four 
principles 


It is a 

co-operative 
adventure 
among 
doctors, 
engineers, 
dientists and 
Inspectors of 
Factories 


Britain in 1898. His first great work and of that of his 
colleagues in the Factory Department is shown in the number 
of cases of Lead Poisoning reporleti in U.K, which in 19L)0 was 
1,058 and in 194.5,45, while we know that the actual reduction 
was even greater because in 1900 the cases were not all 
reported while to-day all are known. 

In his fight against this disease Leggc laid down four princi- 
plts that, while aimed particularly against lead poisoning, 
can be applicil with equal force to other similar diseases and 
some of them even to the prevention of accidents ; they, 
therefore, warrant the closest study by all concerned with 
the well-being of workers in factories. 

They aic ; — i 

(1) Unless and until the employer has done (‘verything 
— and everything means a good deal the workman 
can do next to nothing to protect himself, although 
he may be naturally willing enough to do his share. 

(2i If you bring an inlluenee to bear external to the 
workman (i-u.. uue over which he can exercise no 
control), you will be successful ; and if you cannot 
or do not, you will never be wholly successful. 

(3) Practically all industrial lead poisoning is due to 
the inhalation of dust and fumes ; and if you stop 
their inhalation, you will stop the poisoning. 

(4) All workmen should be told something of the danger 
of the material with which they come into contact 
and not be left to find it out for themselves — 
sometimes at the cost of their lives. 

The carrying out of these precautions requires the closest 
co-operation between doctors, engineers and chemists, both 
in the factory and in the ranks of Factory Inspectors. Any 
success that may have been gained in the United Kingdom 
has been due, in a large measure, to the team work that 
exists between Inspectors with varied qualifications and again 
in the confidence and trust that exist between' these Govern* 
ment Inspectors and the heads of firms and their technical 
staffs. Without this team work an<l confidence little progress 

i laduttrial Maladies by Sir Thomas Legge-* Oxford 
University Pr«u. 
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Elifnination of 
the danger by 
alteration of 
materials or 
processes » 


Centrol of the 

dangerous 

element 


India must 
give early 
attention to 
this under 
expert advice 
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will be made. This requires first a keen Inspectorate 
competent in their work and alive to its value and second 
that this Inspectorate should be received by managements as 
friends and advisees who are out to help and are competent 
to do so. 

As will be seen from the four points quoted above, there 
are definite rules by which these dangers to health should be 
tackled. 

First it is much better to get rid of tiie danger entirely by 
an alteration of the materials or process than to try and 
correct the evils. The outstanding example of this is the 
substitution of^ safe sesquisulphide of phosphorous for the 
dangerous yellow phosphorous in the manufacture of matches. 
This was done internationally by the Berne Corn^ention of 
1906 and the dreadful diseas<j of * ‘ pho ssy jaw’* was swept 
away almost in a night, Othci examples are the removal of 
the silicosis risk from the cutlery grinders by the substitu- 
tion of artificial for natural grinding wheels and from potters 
by the substitution of alumina for silica in the bedding of 
chinaware. 

If this cannot be done, then make the process safe by keeping 
the dangerous element under control. Formerly white lead 
in its wet pulp stage had to be tlrietl before being ground 
into oil, biit'a discovery that made it passibh' to convert the 
wet lead pulp directly into oil paint enabled the workmen to 
handle it without any dangerous dust Ixdng produced. 

In most cases, however, the poisonous dust and fumes of 
lead and of many other materials, have to be controlled at 
their point of origin and thus prevented from entering the 
air breathed by the worker. To do this successfully has taken 
years of experience and experiment and only those who 
know what has been done and the difficulties involved can 
give sound advice. I would warn engineers that however 
good they may be in their own line, they may easily make 
mistakes in this work of exhaust ventilation. It is always 
good policy, therefore, ,to call in expert ventilating engineers 
and to have the plans checked by tlic Factory Inspector. In 
my ^hort experience in India, I have seen so many defects 
either of f aUnre to control the 

in had design where an attempt has been made, that T am 
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convinced this is one of tlU‘ points that should have early 
attention in Indian factories. While I have used lead poison- 
ing as my cliief illustration in this artirlt' because of the 
general use of lead in industry, I would also ask for parti- 
cular attention to be given to what, from my yrxi>erieneo, is 
a wide danger in Indian works ; that is tlie'^risk to health 
due to the breathing of fine silica dust that produces the 
dread disease of silicosis. The dangei in factories is in sand- 
blasting plants, steel foundries, potteries, chipping and 
dressing of silicons, building materials and indeed wherever 
silicious material is allowed to produce dust that ran be 
breathed. The ptooess of !)lasting with sand has now been 
made illegal in the U.K. b<*^cause the sand c:an easily be 
leplaced by steel shot on other abrasive, but in India 1 still 
sec, in some woiks, sand being used, without propei exhaust 
drauglit, and even without any attempt to control the dust 
within the machine. Spac'c will only allow me to hint 
at the grave dangers to life and health that can arise through 
failure* to control IhcKlangers in the manufacture of chromate 
salts oi the lumes pf benzene, acids and the like. I can 
only add that expert advice should not only be sought on 
these ol>vious dangers but also in many processes which may 
carry with them dangers unknown to those who control 
them. 

In all this the Industrial Medical Officer and the Certifying 
Surgeon must have their share, because medical examination 
at stated intervals is the best and probably the only check on 
tlio success or failure of the efforts of the engineers and the 
chemist. In many industrial diseases, of which tar cancel is 
an example, ^jjjjiient medical ejtaminatipjm and advice will 
ensure complete immunity. In addition this Medical Officer 
can do much by watching over the health of the operatives 
in all processes and warning the management of danger 
signals that show that all is not well. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the Bill to cover Health Insurance that is now 
before the Legislature may in some degree relieve the 
present Medical Officers in Factories from their dispensary 
duties so that they may be able to fulfil the true role of an 
Industrial Medical Officer, but again I would warn manage* 
ments and these officers that this work should not be under^ 
taken without special training in the field of industrial 
medicine; 
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lAcddent In spite of the fact that the first Inspectors of Factories in 

rprcvcntion the United King“dQm wore mainly appointed to corrirol the 

excessive hours of children, it is not surprising that their 
attention was soon attracted to the number of accidents 
causing either loss of life or serious i>odily in jury. At this 
time public opinion was so non-existent or so dull that a 
state of affairs that would not be tolerated today was then 
accepted as normal to such an extent. 

In spite of the efforts of the earlier Inspectors, the preven- 
tion of acxidents on a scientific basis was not taken up 
seriously till about the end of the last century, when a 
number of highly trained engineers were appointed as 
Factory Inspectors. Since that time, largely under the 
influence of these men, the prevention of accidents on 
machines in factories has become the world-wide concern of 
all indUvStrial nations and has the full help of technical 
committees of the International Lay>our Office. This side of 
Factory Inspection is no static thing, it is always growing 
and expanding under the influence of Inspei'tors, Works 
Managers, and many voluntary societies. No country, 
therefore, can afford to stand still or to be out of touch with 
what is occuring in other countries. As an index of the 
progress made, one percent fatalities in the cotton mills of 
Great Britain, has now been reduced to about .014 percent, 
or, much less than two per lO,000.’'^o keep up this standard, 
a great weight falls on the makers of modern machinery, 
because tlie safeguards necessary can be embodied so much 
more easily into the machine durin^construction than fitted 
in a hgipl^azard manner afterwards.v^Aiw afraid tnany of the 
importers of machinery into this cddnlf^y are not living up to their 
responsibilities in this respect, because apart from modern textile 
machinery, I have seen many machines at tvork here that are 
not fitted with the guards now accepted as necessary in other 
countries. l 


e/ofics 
:omiifuN;tees 
^outd start 

prfv«i00fi 


Another proof of the advance made in the safety of power- 
driven machines i« the fact that the proportion of accidents 
that occur on these machines has been steadily falling, till 
io Grwit Britain it has now reached the low figure of 14 per- 
cent. If then there is to be a real attack on the accidents 
that' now occur in factories, the same attention must in the 

• ; italiwi... 
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future be given to those aocUlenls d\ic to falls, handling of 
goods, use of hand tools and the like that make up the other 
86 percent of accidents. Here, in my opinion, legal 
enactment can do very little, and results can only be 
obtained by tlie good-will and action of all employed within 
the factory, l)oth management and workers. In fact the 
prevention of accidents lorms a good subject ior the attention 
of the Works Committee, mentioned below, as a first siej) 
in their career of usefulness Tlieie is also such a thing as 
accident pronen(‘ss on which our scientific friends aie 
inclined to lay great stress. It has its place in the study of 
these non-machinery accidents, and may have its intluenceon 
accidents, on machines, though, in my opinion, its inlluence 
on the latter is infinitesimal compared with that ol making 
the machines safe. 


VHUtfareandl There has giown U]) during the years simo the first WoiUl 
l^rsontiel War a new conce])tion ol management within the iactory, 
Mdfldflcmeflt <leals with the study ol conditions ol work and is 

concerned with the general human relationsliips within an 
industrial organisation ; this has come to be known as Wel- 
fare and Personnel Management. This name suggests the 
two divisions of th<* work because the welfare side, which 
concerns itself vvitli the pliysical amenities nocesssry for the 
comfort of the worker, is a basis wilhoutwhich no progress can 
be made. The personnel side, on tlu^ other hand, cxlemls, in 
ever-expanding circles, to those higher reaches (if the spirit 
which include llie psychological study of the human persona- 
lities that go to make up the working population of a factory, 
and takes into account eveiything that will make for the 
smooth woiking of the industrial machine on its human side. 
The subject has been studied closely in the industrial nations 
of the world and in the 1. L. O., while many societies, both 
voluntary and profe.ssional, are giving their encouragement 
to its perfecting and development. 


Welfare separately with the two divisions suggested above, I 

amenities may point out that some of the provisions* looked upon as 
welfare amenities in more temperate climates become 
absolute essentials for health in such as 

Indif^ ^In this connection, I can mention the provision of 
abuiidWnt supply pi i^lean and cool drinking ajoap l^ 

washing and bathing^rist shelters an<rSj£teens 
and perhaps that provision which India be "taking 
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close to its kindly heart more than any other nation, the 
(^.^ provisio n of creches for the care of babies and young children 
jidiile their mothers are at \york. 

A Cfusade of All those can be supplie<.l more easily than kept up to a high 
cleanliness standard of cleanliness. It is not an exciting job to see daily 
that the latrines are cle an, but, believe me, they will not be 
clean, either in this or any other country, unless someone in 
authority visits them daily, and neglect in this particular has 
an effect on the minds of the workers that is rarely expressed 
in words but is always there. 

Personnel Management has been defined by the profes- 
sional institute of Great Britain in the followincr terms : — 

“ Per55onncl managemenl is that part of management’s func- 
tion whicli is primarily concerned with the human re- 
lationships within an organization. Its objective is the 
maintenance of those relationships on a basis whicli, by 
consideration of the well-being of the individual, enables 
all those engaged in the undertaking to make their 
maximum personal contribution to the effective working 
of that undertaking. 

** In particular, personnel management is concerned with : 
Methods of recruitment, selection, training and education 
and with the proper employment of personnel ; 

Terms of employment, methods and standards of re- 
muneration, working conditions, amenities, and 
employee services ; 

The maintenance and effective use of facilities for Joint 
consultation between employers and employees and 
between their representatives, and of recognized pro- 
cedures for the settlement of disputes.” 

This is a comprehensive definition that implies dealings 
with Trade Union on a fair and equitabe basis, the setting 
up and the encouragement of Works Committees and Safety 
Committees within the works and the acceptance of the 
worker and his representatives as persons vitally interested 
in and worthy to be consulted about all that makes for the 
wen-being of the industry concerned. 

The first essential, however, in making this great experiment 
BUGceed, is a right attitude of mind on the part of the higher 
e»necm|tives of management (because this idea is and will be 
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equally necessary under whatever system industry is 
carried on). 

So far, I have seen little sign in India that this attitude 
of mind is aorepted. Many firms, to their honour, are doing 
their best to develop this sitle <»l management, and many 
good and efficient men and women ai e devoting theit lives 
to the work as personnel oflie<*rs. But the majority o( firms 
have not yet accepted the full implie.ition that all this idea 
stands for. In^thc west tliis {>i<le of managt^menl is no longei 
looked upon as philanthropy it is oonsidereij essential- for 
the conduct of affairs within the laetoiy ; frankly^ I have 
seen some practices in India, even tn laige firms, concerned with 
the handling of labour, that, in an industrial nation would nenv 
just be considered bad business, \ 

Many, many, more trained woikcis are also requireil in the 
field ; training is essential for these ofticeis, but it can now 
be obtained at Calcutta University, and I would suggest 
that the acceptance and the devt^lopment of this idea in 
Indian Industry will do even more foi the future of that 
Industry than many of the enactments already on the statute 
book. What I have wiitten elsewheie for another country 
is equally applicable in India. May I repeat it as a humble 
ending to this article : 

The great advance, however, must come fiomaright 
attitude of mind in everyone from the ilirectorate to the 
chargehand with trade union representatives and 
internal committees, (dose team work of all concerned 
with the skilled advice of trained personnel management 
will go far towards bringing to the forefront that 
emphasis on the value of the human side in industry 
that has been so neglected in the past and is now sliown 
to be of such supreme importance, 
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Tfft S 16 A DF AN 
INSPlCrOK OF FACTORIES 


A ^'ACTOR^^ INSPECTOR 


Here is an anecdotal account of the 
7 iwrk-a-day life of an Indian Inspector 
of Factories, who started with a mere 
4.U0 work-places, scattered over i3 
districts, located in two territories^ Soo 
miles apart. He has heard the unheard 
cries of overivorked child wage-slaves ; 
early in his career he picked up the 
technique of surprise visits, sometimes 
disguised, travelling anyhenv ; he has ^ 
had to face and fight organised conspi- 
racy and vilification on the part of the 
employers; he has seen how ready 
employers are to corrupt the ojficers of 
law ; he has had to discover ways and 
means to circumvent employers' espim- 
age; he has scaled over walls and 
jumped through ivindmos to get into 



factories; he has faced f nan-handling and obstructim - * 
quite a drama-ridden saga. 

The position is a bit better nm—just a bit In- 
difference is still in the saddle and there are still 
miles on miles of the road to safety to be covered. 



"APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE FOLLOWING 
POSTS IN THE FACTORY INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ” 


Applicants must ordinarily be under thirty years of age ; 
have received liberal education ; and also, either good 
theoretical training in Engineering and thorough p)arc- 
tical training in Mechanical Engineering, or have practi- 
cal experience of factory life. Tliey should also have a 
general knowledge of the principles of Sanitation ” 


It was in consequence of the above advertisement which 
appeared nearly 24 years ago that I starte<l my career as an 
Assistant Inspector of Factories. It was the begin ing of the 
Factory Inspection Department as a separate organisation ; 
previously it was apart of the Boiler Inspections Department. 
I have quoted the advertisement in extenso, in view of the 
discovery I made very soon that the qualifications mentioned 
here were not the only qualifications required in a successful 
Factory Inspector. 


A Four- 
hundred 
Factories for 
one Inspector 


After a month’s preliminary training under my Chief, I was 
given my first regular charge. It covered two separate 
territories, 500 miles apart. One ol the territories consisted 
of 8 districts and tlie other 5. The number of factories in 
both was about 400. Of these — a large number were seasonal, 
mostly Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories and Rice 
Mills. In,, one territory, these seasonal factories worked 
from November to May and in tlie other from March to June. 
The Factory Inspector was recpiired to inspect every factory 
at least once a year ; and, with a charge as extensive as mine 
I was constantly on the move. 


|[hc GfiM of I soon found that the factory laws were almost a dead letter, 
Ehildi^fl were especially in the mofussil. Here, poor labour was exploited 
to the utmost. Under the Factories Act, employment of 
children under 12 is entirely forbidden, while employment 
of children above 12 and of women is permissible only dur- 
ing the day. Brit here children even under 12 were freely 
feihl^lpyed, and employed during prohibited liours, to say 
Nothing of children over 12 and women being employed 
diiffcg night. I have known of caa^ of little children who . 
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worked till a factory closed at ll-(X) p.m., slept in the factory 
on gin platforms with lumps of cotton as their covering 
daring wintry cold nights, and started working again at 
4-00 a.m. wlien the factory reopened for work. 

Drama of a I also found that breaking through this established system 

Surprise Visit was not a simple matter. The i)roprit‘tois of these factories 
were, generally speaking, men of considerable influence 
locally, and could be <lependcd upon to make the task of a 
zealous Factory Inspector very difiicult. It was obvious that 
to be successful, I must pay surprise visits at times when 1 
could be least expected. The t‘xpcrieiic(‘ of the first such 
visit is very vivied to me to fhis day, and I am relating it in 
view of its novelty as an initial vcntuic^ 

The* plact‘ was a wayside station, wlier<^ I was a complete 
strangei. 1 i cached it by a night train and took up my 
abode in the Railway waiting room. Theic were two ginning 
factories, not tar fiom the railway station. They started 
working from 4-(K) a.m. ; and soon tluaealter 1 started on my 
venture. 1 approached the gate ol one of the factories. The 
gate was closed, l)ut a small window in it was open. Inside, 
a burly watchman, with a bamboo stick in hand, sat upright, 
snoring hard. 1 slipped through tliis window, without dis- 
turbing the sleeping sentinel, and reached the gin platfbrm. 

T he factory was working in full swung, a numbci of women 
and children feeding the gins. I noted the time, and sent 
lor the Manager. I informed the workers who 1 was, and 
took down the names of some of the women and children. 
Presently, an elderly gentleman turned up. He asked me, 
in broken Hindustani, who 1 was. I replied in his own lan- 
guage that I was an Inspector ol Factories. He had not 
heard of any member of his own community being appointed 
as an Inspector of Factories, and he did not believe me. I 
showed to him the Government permit; but no one among 
those present knew English or any of the vernaculars printed 
on the permit, wuth the result that I was taken for an 
imposter and treated as such. I was marched off to the office 
to be handed over to the Police. I hoped the Police would 
arrive soon and secure my rclea.se, so that I could attack the 
other factory before day light. But I was told the police 
station was a good distance away, and that my captor’s 
instructions w'ere to send for the Police in the morning. I then 
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kicked up a row, wbicli again brought the old man (who I 
learnt was the proprietor) on the scene. I told hini I was 
anxious to catch the other factory as well, and that by detain- 
ing me he was helping the other to get its warning and thus 
escape at his cost. This liad its effect : I was allowed to go 
under escort, which I was very pleased to havx-. 

The gate of the other factory was closed, but it was easily 
opened by the gateman at the instance of my escort, as they 
were known to each other. Here too I found a number of 
women and children working during restricted hours. The 
Manager here knew Englisli and did not put up any resis- 
tance. On finishing my work here, I returned to tlie first 
* factory. By then the proprietor’s doubts as to iny dona fides 
had disappeared, and he was all apologies. 

In this way I roped in a number of offenders in this terri- 
tory in quick succession, almost before the news of my 
activities could travel to them. My moves had to be secret 
and quick, and I appeared in places where I was the least 
expected. 

An Organised And then the considerable influence which these owners of 
Conspiracy factories possessed was set to work. First, influence was 
brought to bear on me, with the plea that this was their first 
offence and with ofi'ers of temptation. As I did not relax, 
deputation was sent to wait on my Chief. He did not yield 
either, and complaints were duly filed in Courts. Then 
District Magistratef^ fwho have power to order withdrawal of 
criminal proceedings) were approached, but without success. 
Finally, a pool was formed to contCvSt one of the cases as a 
test case. A very prominent and leading lawyer was engaged 
for the defence. 

The accused in this case, was charged with employing 
women and children at night, thus infringing the factory 
law. He pleaded not guilty. The defence was that my 
complaint was false, and evidence was led to show that I had 
visited the factory only during the day and not at night, and 
that my remarks about ' the employment of women and 
children at night wer^ false. This plea was backed up by an 
array of over a dozen witnesseaj Spme of them placed vary 
high iu It. tvas added tbat ;I had cooked up a false 

Opmpki^t ,my d as I was a young 
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An'European 
Employer 
Fabricates a 
Dinner Story 


They even 
Tried to Buy 
the Inspector 
over 


Had to find 
Ways and 
Means to 
Circumvent 
an Espionage 


and fresh recruit. These false pleas, however, did not hold ; 
the accused was convicte<l and fined. After this trial, the 
remaining members of the pool pU^aded guilty. 

In one case, the accused, an European, was not a member of 
the pool. He pleaded tliat my complaint could not be true, as 
at the alleged time of detc^ction, I was dining with him in his 
bunglow, and he produced his butler and some friends to 
corroborate him. However, the C\mrt did nf>t believe this 
story : he too was convicted. 

1 have had to face many attempts to corrupt me. There hiiv<‘ 
been occasions wlien wads of currency notes have he<Mi 
preferred witli impudence and spurned by me. On one occasion 
representatives of two factories which I had cauglit came 
pleading right up to the train by which 1 departed from the 
j>lace. After the train had moved out of the Citation, I found 
a small packet on the seat vacated by these gentlemen, and 
on examining it found it contained currency notes. The 
ownership of these notes was obvious to me, hut the gentle- 
men to whom they belonged when questioned later denied all 
knowledge. There was no option to passing on the find to 
the Railway as unclaimed property. 

At times excuse is made of ceremonial functions, e. g. 
weddings in the family of the factory owners etc., to make 
presents of costly articles, like silver utensils, gold ornaments 
or pieces of jewelry. It is argued that such presents are 
tokens of auspicious occasions and should not on that 
account be refused. Needless to say, such frivolous arguments 
find no acceptance and the presents liave had to bo declined, 
sometimes with brute blunlness. 

My first season’s activities were enough to invite spying on 
my movements. Enquiries would be made at railway stations, 
dak bunglows and other places where 1 had stayed and my 
movements followed up. In ray endeavours to evade this 
espionage, I went in not only for personal physical inconveni- 
ence, but a lot of adventure. I would travel by goods trains, 
in bullock carts, or on foot for miles on end at night. I had 
to adopt disguises to avoid recognition. I had to scale high 
walls to effect entry into factories surreptitiously. 

Once I had to go to a village in the interior and I was awnre 
that the roads leading to it were Watched. This place was on 
one side of a large flowing river, and the alternative was to 
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a{^roach it from the other side of the river through a dense 
forest. I had been informed that the forest Wda the 
rendezous of dacoits and robbers, but as I did not carry 
anything of value, this did not deter me . Accordingly, I 
travelled by train to the other side of the river and from 
there started on a road journey on camel back at night. After 
crossing the river and wending through the dense forest, 
luckily without any encounter with robbers, I reached the 
village about midnight. I asked the camel-man if he could 
find me a place to rest for tlie night; but the poor man could 
only suggest a visit to the camcl-men's camp. I learnt that 
this camp was close to the factory; so we went there. I was 
very kindly offered the shelter of a small room without any 
ventilation and ill-lit, with a country-made oil lamp emitting 
smoke. It was partly occupied, and the occupant kept 
coughing and groaning all the time. A most unenviable 
place, where resting was impossible. However, I tarried here, 
marking time and was happy when I heard the hooter of the 
factory in the early hours of the morning. Very soon I took 
it by surprise and detected infringements which would have 
been concealed or avoide<l had the factory had any warning 
of my approach. 

Some factories had arranged their night shifts to start after 
the departure of a train and after assuring themselves that 
the Factory Inspector had not arrived and the way was clear. 
One bright moon-lit night the Factory Inspector did arrive, 
but despite the local vigilance was not noticed. I had donned 
a disguise and a false beard and moustache. I loitered about 
tiU the factorie.s started. I went round a factory to discover 
means of access other than the factory gate. I found a place 
where the ground appeared high and scaling over the wall 
not difficult. I attempted a climb, but did not succeed. But 
my attempt had been noticed, and I was faced by a chowki- 
dar, gun in hand. I pretended I needed employment, and 
being a new arrival did not know my way about. He was not 
satisfied, so he marched me into the presence of the Factory 
Manager. This was exactly what I wanted; What followed is 
obvious. The infringements at the factory were duly 
r^fded and the usual action taken. 

I recall two instances of deliberate obstruction on my catch- 
ing a factory Ted-handed, as it were, after surmounting the 
ntfier difficulties. In the first 6a.se, as soon as I had got to 
the and started recording names of the women 
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a Policeman 
grew a Beard 
to Escape 
Punishment 


Then and 
Now 


Accidents are 
Attributed to 
Supernatural 
causes 


at work, the electrir lights were switched ofif and the 
machinery shut down. I proceeded to the factory office to 
rccoid the iiii'idcntin the Inspection 1h)ok, but the proprietor 
and the managei could not jiroduci* it; it was in the kei'ping 
of a cleik tlu'u off duty. So I wrote in} notes on pl«iin pcii>er, 
and handed a copy to the ]>ropii(‘tor (or pasting in the Ins- 
pection Book. Next rnoining IcaiiitMl out uiy inspection, 
Hud when I calletl toi tlu‘ lnsj)ntion Ihiolv for writing my 
reniaiks, was surpiisetl to (iml that inv not** ol the [irevious 
night had not l>cH*n pasttd in it. Tlu' piopiietor and the 
manager both denied all knowledge o( my visit the j)rovious 
night ; I had to rept'at the siu prise visit. 

In the s<‘Cond case, as soon as I staiteil rec'ording names of 
women employed during ]uohibit(‘d hoins, the piopi ietor 
and his colloagut's overpowered me and the peon accompany- 
ing me and pushed us out of the ta<*toiv. I sent lor the 
local poli(*e, but no one tinned up. I had no option but to 
return to my oain]> 20 mih'saway. The inatUr was placed 
in the hands of the (‘.l.D., who had the proprii'toi convicted. 
The policeman who had failetl to respond to my summons 
however escaped punishment. As soon as he discovcjcd 
that trouble was biowdng lor liim, he started growing a 
beard, with the result that at an identification jiarade some 
months latei, my peon was nrit able to pick him out. 

The incidents related above are ovei 15 years old. Since 
then, mudi improvement lias taken plact‘, thanks to tlie 
pioneer elforts ot that period and to the spread of the Trade 
Union movement. Infringements of statutory ]>rovisions 
in respect of employment of women and children do occur ; 
but they arc far less frequent and fai less whlesproad. The 
Factory Inspector is now able to spare more time for 
measures for the x>rcvcation of accidents ami for the 
welfare of labour. 

In the matter of accidents, it is not realiseil that a large 
number of them are proventible. The general attitude is 
that accidents, are a matter of “ taqdir ”, or kismet ”, or des- 
tiny, andmeasures which would help to prevent orreducethem 
are treated lightly. Here are some experiences in this 
sphere. 

Some years ago I noticed that on an average there were 
font fatal accidents of a partic^ar type (not arising from a 
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breach of statutory provisions) per year. A safety first 
poster had been devised, depicting this type of accident. 
But at most factories, this poster was either not displayed^ 
or, if displayed, not conspicuously enough or in sufficient 
numbers. This laxity whs noticed and corrected. In addi- 
tion, workmen were constantly reminded of the hazard and 
their attention drawn to tlic poster from time to time. In 
the succeeding year not a single such accident was reported, 
and the improvement has been maintained to this day. 


Attitude 

towards 

Machine- 

guards 


I had occasion once to suggest to an engineci of a factory 
the need for providing a guard over a paitienlar part of a 
machine. He thought it unnecessary, as ordinarily no 
worker had to go to that side. I pointed out tlie hazard, hut 
he slurred ov(‘r U saying if a worker is foolish enongli to 
approach that ])ari and he killed, others will ](‘arntruin his 
folly”. He did not moan wlialhe said, and soon appreciated 
the suggestion wlum he was shown a Home Office pamphlet 
in which tlic part was shown as guarded. But it is an 
example of the attitude with which the Factory Inspector is 
at times confronted. 

In a large factory a safety first committee had been 
inaugurated by me, and liuring the inaugural atldress I had 
shown hy’quoting facts and figures how the preventible type 
of accident had been reduced in other countries. After the 
function, the General Manager told me he thought the 
Committee was merely an eye-wash. Accidents would occau, 
if they are destined, Conunittee or no Committee. What 
hope can there be wliere this fatalistic attitude is displayed 
by the head of an institution. 


Indifference 
is in the 
Saddle even 
Today 


I had suggested a set of safety-first posters to a factory 
manager, and on my next visit enquired if they had been 
displayed. Oh eys ; not one set, but four such sets. On 
checking, I found that a large number had been displayed in 
the wrong departments. A typical example of how sugges- 
tions are acted upon. 


Although goggles are provided to protect eyes in certain 
processes, workers have often been noticed without them. 
Supervisors would not bother. They would consider tiicir 
duty done when goggles were provided i whether they were 
worn or not while at work was a matter of indifference to 
'them* 
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The Inipectof From the foregoing it should not be concluded that the 
Factory Inspector is merely a policeman and a prosecutor. 
He is in fact much more. He iruist know not only the work- 
ing of machinery but also the technical processes involved 
in the various existing industries and in the new ones coming 
up. This knowledge is necessary foi a proper understanding 
and solution ot problems relating to health and safety which 
arise from time to time. He needs, also to be a psycho- 
logist; to possess the spirit and zeal of a missionary, and a 
degree of humanity which will win the confidence of em- 
ployees and the goodwill of employers. With these qualities 
he can, by ailvit'e and persuation, achieve lar more than is 
possible only by penal action. 


must oe a 
Very Human 
Person 
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The picture I have painted is grim^ 
very grim, but a true to life one. The 
quality of the canvas available is still 
unfortunately mainly rough and crude. 
Much time must elapse before fresh 
colours are produced which will enable 
us to put in bright and shining tones 
and give glowing life to our picture. 
That time will surely come, I have not 
the slightest doubT\ is Mr, Crawford's 
unhesitant and forthright ^verdict. It is 
grim but challenging. It is an impeach- 
ment of the employer and the Factoiy 
Inspector and the State in one — an 
impeachment projected in an extremely 
helpful spirit ; a story of how little or 
nothing has been done and how much 
there is to be done before the factory is 
made safe for the worker 

Noting the absence of even commonly 
accepted safe-guards on machines, 



Afr. Cratiford goes to the extent of focommending 
prohibition of the operation of such tnachinery until 
safe-guards have been provided. The standard of 
sanitation is low, amounting aknost to a lack of iT\ 
'Die worker thirsts for cleanliness but the conditions 
are often against him ’* ; factory conditions such as 
lighting, temperature ana the like have not received 
adequate scientific attention; facilities for drinking 
ivater and washing are in most cases non-existent and, 
ivhere they do exist, grossly insufficient ; little or no 
attention is paid to occupational hazards and indus- 
trial diseases ; industrial accidents are either ignored 
or even suppressed ; with a fenv honourable exceptions, 
creches and canteens, where they exist, are '' frankly 
dirty and most unattractive ” ; only a few establish- 
ments have Labour officers but they are either 
unsuitable because of lack of the necessary equipment 
and training or are saddled with all sorts of extrane- 
ous duties. That is the picture. 



What it 
means 


The Factory 
Inspector is 
made by 
experience 


LET ME SA.y at the oixtJSiCt that it is not intended this paper 
shonld form the basis for a Manual of Training for Factory 
Inspectors, l>ut rather to present my impressions of Indian 
factory conditions in so far as they relate to the Factories 
Act, These impressions have been noted during my tours 
throughout the country over the past year or so. All the 
criticisms will be made as constructive as possible, and it is 
hoped they may be of some assistance to Inspectors in shap- 
ing the future course of their work, and simultaneously 
further developing and strengthening an intelligent public 
opinion. For the most important factor in the development 
of national labour policy is public opinion, which expresses the 
attitude of an articulate section of a given society on a parti- 
cular question. Public opinion is a fijmamic force in modern 
society and forms the background of progressive social 
legislation in all democratic countries. Finally, let it he 
clearly understood that these criticisms are not intended to 
cast reflection upon the work of the Factory Inspectors. 
There are many factors involved and conditions resulting, 
over which Inspectors have little or no control, - factors and 
conditions which are deep-rooted, and to say the least of 
it, puzzling to me in the light of experience gained after some 
25 years of active inspection in the U.K,, — and any criticism of 
their work would be an impertinence on my part. 

Before dealing with the results of my inspections of Indian 
factories in detail, however, it will not be amiss if I gave 
some views on that oft-maligned individual, the factory 
inspector, as these may assist in building up an understand- 
ing of the causes of and reasons for the defects and criticisms 
which follow. 

The primary duty of a factory inspector is to secure results. 
A law*^ not enforced is of small value and instead of remctly- 
ing or improving the evil, will only create disrespect or con- 
tempt for the law. It is for this purpose that factory inspec- 
tion was created by the legislature. The inspector should 
have a thorough, understanding of the law, and a well- 
grounded knowledge of mechanical principle^, plus the ability 
to apply this knowledge to the many problemswhich con- 
frt>nt him ia^vism^ as to the best methods of 

an^ welfare of theworkine^. 
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The chief activity of the inspection staff is educational work ; 
first, in acquainting the employer with the requirements of 
the law; second, in advising him how to comply in a proper 
manner, with orders necessarily issued. This includes ex- 
plaining ea('h onh r, and how to comply with it, givdng advice 
as to how to piovule, consiiuet and instal suitable guards 
for dangerous mat'hinery, and how to remedy unheal thful 
and insanitary conditions. An understanding of the v^arious 
machines in common use and their functions is of great 
value in determining tlie type of guard to i)e recommended, 
and of oven greatci value in explaining th(‘ need foi its 
installation. Let me heie emphasise, howovei, that factoiy 
ins[>ectors are made chiefly by experience' in tliat capacity. 
The highest initial (jualifications do not make an officer a 
competent factory inspectoi from llic start, on the other 
hand, a person of oliaractet and energy, tven if his technical 
qualifications aie not of a high oulet, can generally become 
competent aftei training. 

Cultivation of the pow(*rs of observation should not bo 
neglected and each visit to a factory should add to the ins- 
pector’s fund of general information. If the insi>ector’s 
power of observation is not ptoperly developed he not only 
will be unable to impait coirectly to occupieis and workers 
the knowledge required to improve conditions, but it is very 
questionable whether he himself will ac’quire the knowledge 
necessar}?^ in onier to make an insjiociion of value. That 
proper inspection will reduce industi ial accidents and diseases 
has been clearly demonstrated. 

In the course of his work, the inspector meets many men of 
many minds and moods. Some welcome him, others do not 
conceal their intense willingness to say good-bye to him at 
the earliest possible moment. Some are agreeable, some 
are grouchy, and still others are just busy. His position, 
however, guarantess him a hearing and with an average sup- 
ply of tact, he can usually overcome any apparent hostility. 
The attitude of the employer towards compliance with the 
requirements of the law is usually made evident early in the 
interview, and the inspector can shape his course according- 
ly, always keeping to the forefront the necessity for adequate 
protection *‘of the health and safety of the employees. The 
greatest obstacle to safety progress is the feeling most people 
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have that accidents are a matter of luck or fate, and: largely 
beyond human control. Tlie average man can never picture 
himself as the victim of an accident. For this reason, the 
appeal to self-preservation in safety education is generally 
less effective than the call to protect fellow workers. 

Most people are by nature conservative, and opposition to 
changes in the ordinary routine is one of the greatest 
obstacles the inspector has to overcome in his work. One 
hundred per cent co-operation is seldom met with in any 
walk of life, and the cheering section is noticeably absent 
when recommendations involving expenditures of money or 
effort arc made. Again the attitude of the employer will 
usually furnish the inspector a valixable clue to the standard 
of compliance to be expected. Just as the average citizen 
occasionally needs to be pushed or praised to maintain a 
high standard of interest in matters wliich often deeply 
concern his own well-being, so the employer needs the urge 
or assistance of the inspector in maintaining the best pos- 
sible conditions in the plant. 


The old saying well begun is half done*’ is peculiarly 
applicable to compliance work, and early compliance with 
the recommendations made should be insisted upon. The 
excuses offered for not having completed work will be many 
and varied, and not the least of the duties of the inspector will 
be to determine those that are legitimate, and find means to 
stimulate the activity of those employers who are inclined to 
be slow, or who lack interest. 


Respect 
inspires 
confidence 
and confi- 
dence be^ts 
co-operation 


In enforcing the law, the inspector should be fair and use 
good judgement. He should always bear in mind that a 
cool head, and a clear and intelligent manner of expression 
are absolutely essential to the man who hopes to command 
the respect of those with whom he desires to establish co- 
operation. Without respect there can be no confidence, and 
without confidence there can be no co-operation. It is to the 
inspector’s advantage to do his utmost to create a favourable 
impression of himself with employer and employees, for very 
often laws, and the departments charged with the enforce- 
ment of them are judged mainly by the departments* 
representatives who come in contact with the people in 
general. The inspector is the only representative of a Govern- 
ment department whom a great many employers or em- 
ployees^ ever at the facto ry . 
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If employer and empolyeos are able to obtain correct infor- 
mation in regard to all factory laws affecting their industry 
from lh<* insj)ector, an<l if tiny find lu^ is abh‘ and willing to 
show tli<‘rn how they can <’omply with these laws in th<‘ most 
I>racti('!d niannei, and at a reas(>nal)h' cost, tiny usually 
begin to show interest; they will have confidence in the 
ability of the inspector and they are mf>ie apt willingly to be 
guided hy his opinions in the future. ll at this time, the 
inspector ciulcavours to impress u]>on them eleaily the fact 
that maintenance ol high standards oi safely, health and 
welfare, and strict observance of the laws regulating the 
hours of labour will eventually hi ing about a higher standard 
of efficiency than it would be possible to attain otherwise, he 
will lind in many cases that they agree with him, and in any 
event a forward step has l)e<m taken towards securing 
co-operation. 

How itshould A. fundamental principle of oqiiuablt^ distribution ol national 

be done dividend is llu* improvement of working conditions, with 

sjiecial reference to sanitation, health, saloty and hours of 
employment, which has, in lad been one ol the main objects 
of labour legislation from tlie very beginning. In recent 
years, the question has, however, acquiied a now signi- 
ficance for three reasons il) the necessity of providing better 
conditions of work for increasing the ^'fficiency of workers 
(3) the increasing complexity and intensity of the production 
process, necessitating greater safety and shorter hours 
(3}improvement in business oi ganisation, industrial teehnicpie, 
safely devices and health measures, in whidi the workers 
rightly demand a share in the form ol belter conditions of 
work. One of the main objects of labour Ic^gislation is the 
conservation of national health, which is not only a basis for 
better manhood and womanliood, but also, in the long run, 
the primary condition of national wealth. As national 
wealth depends to a very large extent upon efficient labour 
power, any injury to workers’ health is detrimental to the 
growth of national health. The health of workers in most 
factories is liable to deteriorate from several causes. Com- 
plicated machinery, running at high speed can result in great 
nervous strain excessive heat or moisture^ dust, fume, lack of 
proper lighting and ventilation, will usually prove injurious to 
health. Moreover, a number of occupations, by reason of 
the materials used, such as lead, silica, asbestos and so OU; 
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will set up serious diseases unless proper precautionary 
measures are adopted against thorn. Closely cpnnectcd with 
health is the question of safety, affec.ting large numbers 
of workers, and which is of great national importance. 
Every year an increasingly largo iiumhtM’ of workers is 
involved in industrial accidents in factories and mines, on 
railways and on board ship. Many are fatal, and a still 
greater number result in permanent disablement. It is 
largely the realisation of the importance of national health, 
and of thosocial and economic loss through disease, accidents 
and excessive hours of work that lias led to the improvement 
of sanitary and safety conditions, and also to the reduction 
in hours of work in all advanced countries. Let us bear 
all these facts in mind as we analyse the conditions I liave 
found during my tour of Indian factories. 


1. Cleanliness -Latrines iS: Urinals 7 fade Waste S: effluent 

I have no hesitation in stating that what remains most 
indelibly fixed in my mind, following my t»>urs, is the 
e.xtremely low standard of cleanliness, amounting almost to 
a complete lack of it, in the vast majority of the factories 
visited. and ceilings were dusty and dirty and had 

quite obviously not been white washed for a number of years. 
Windows were so grimy as to be completely opaque. Ledges, 
shelves, lighting and other fixtures were covered with a thick 
accumulation of dirt. Floors were littered with all sorts of 
rubbish and refuse, and this had obviously been swept under 
machines and into corners of workrooms from time to time. 
Patches of oil and grease were found ever 5 nvhcre without 
exception. Many open drains inside the factories were 
completely choked with rubbish. 


Naturally 

enoughf^ 
Workers 
are driven to 
the fields 


As for latrines and urinals, their condition, almost without 
exception beggars description. Many had obviously not 
been cleaned out for days on end. Some of the Mushing 
arrangements had been out of order for months. In some 
cases, water for (lushing was only available when tlie engine 
was running. Many receptacles were missing 
iq ap y of lh em..had.beea Umerwasbed...sim;c,tlie. day they had 


be^n built. In one factory, access to the latrines was com- 
pleteiy block<jcl by a pile of scrap iron and old bricks. I have 
seen latrip«s arid urinals totally unfit for use, and. yet 
tbif <l|d^9 of the factory were locked so that the workers could 
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not go into the adjoining fields. Many Managements went out 
of their way to explain that the workers preferrctl to use the 
fields. After viewing the appalling conditions of the latrines, 
and experiencing the disgusting stench arising from them, 
I can well understand the woikers preference. Even in 
otheiwise tolerable good factories, there were latrines with- 
out roofs, with no arrangements for daily cleansing, and 
where disinfectants were never used. Many latrines were 
hopelessly overciowded.>^ note<l seven *7) latiines for 1,420 
woikeis and several factories wheie the provision was one 
latrine to upwanLs of 150 workers of both sexes without 
any attempt at segregation. In one instance, workers w^ere 
not dlhwed to use latrines so as to avoid cleaning them. 
Urinals in most factories wi‘re conspicuous by their absence. 


Trouble lies 
in employers 
lack of 
interest 


The unsolicited comment of the management in almost every 
instance, above conditions, was to the eflect that 

the w'orkers themselves were to blame. I agree that the 
generally low' stamlard of sanitation found outside the 
factory, coupled with illiteracy, may be a contributory 
factor, but in the absence of any really sustained efiort by 
the management to maintain decent sanitary conditions 
inside the factory, one cannot expect workers to set an 
example. The trouble lies, I am convinced in llie lack ol 
interest shown by the employers. Until decent sanitary 
accinnmodation is provided, until an ample number of 
sweepers is engaged fin 12 factories the uumi)er of sw eepers 
woiked out at one per every 250 workersj and until manage- 
ments, by routine daily inspections, satisfy tliemselves as to 
the condition of the latrines, there can be little hope of any 
real improvement. 


Stench and The disposal of trade waste and ellluent likewise gave cause 

sdnk for complaint in a number of factories. Admittedly, much 

though not all of the trouble lay outside the factory proper. 
But I deem it important because it has a direct bearing on 
the health and well-being of the workers, and also of the 
population of the adjoining area. I found very little 
evidence of a satisfactory method for the disposal of press 
mud, sullage water etc., in sugar factories, for example. As 
a result, the atmosphere was very foul. With the exception 
of the very large tanneries, fleshings were thrown about or 
piled up in various corners, until the stench was almost 
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utjbearable. Outside one found the waste, water and flesh- 
ings, draining off into pools and ponds within 50 orlOOyards 
of the premises. The smell can readily be imagined. In 
rice mills, drains were generally choked with dirt, and soot 
ami ashes from the husks burned in the furnace came out at 
the chimney and settled thickly everwhcre in the compound ; 
the surroundings were a mass of husk and rubbish ; success- 
ive accumulations of water in the paddy soaking tanks set 
up an appalling smell. In some of the shellac factories, men 
were working in water wliicb stank horribly and which, it 
appeared, had not been clianged for over a fortnight. In 
some cases the effluent passed out through dirty open drains 
and accumulated in a ditch at the foot of the factory wall. 
The solution to this problem brings us back again to the 
matter of the maintenance of general clealiness inside the 
factory, and the provision of sedimentation tanks, and contact 
bed, plus chlorination. 

2. Drinking Water a7id Washing Facilities 

Without losing sight of the essential fact that an ample 
supply of water is often a source of difficulty to the factory 
occupier, the general impression gained is that the arrange- 
ments for drinking and washing arc extremely crude and 
unsatisfactory- In practically every case, the only provision 
was a few water taps totally inadequate in number. For 
example one factory employing 1,450 persons has only 2 
water laps in the whole place. Another, with 250 men and 
175 women had only 1 tap for each sex. A third, with 1,4(X) 
workers, had merely a well in the compound. As the result 
of congestion it was next to impossible for the worker to 
wash himself. Often the space around the tap was filthy ; 
often it was situated in the open, with a complete lack of 
privacy. I cannot recollect a single instance of separate wash- 
ing accommodation provided for women. The number of 
factoriCvS supplying cool drinking water was woefully small. 
Elsewhere, I found drinking water only available in jars, 
pots, drums etc. the latter almost invariably dirty, while the 
source of the supply was open to suspicion. In one instance 
water was provided for the office staff only, and the workers 
were not allowed access to it. In one factory, workers had 
to walk about 500 yards to the nearest water supply as the 
W^il in the factory had been out of action for some 7 or S 
months. In many factories, tlie workers had to find their 
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way to ailjarent wells and ponds, which were often filthy 
from trade effluent, for the purpose of washing and bathing. 

h>om observation, I believe the average Indian worker to be 
cleanly indine<l, but the conditions are too often against 
this. It has been put to me that mo^t workers waste a great 
quantity of water. I know of no more wasteful method than 
tlie ordinary taj). There is room for gieat improvement in 
the drinking water supply and washing facilities in Indian 
factories, -■imi>iovement wliich is cai>able of being carried 
out both quickly and at moderate cost 

3. Temperature, Ventilation and Lighting 

Apart ironi some cotton mills. 1 have come across very few 
examples of factori<‘s \vher(‘ any real attempt lias been made 
to olitain icasonable working conditions l)y maintaining a 
suitable temperature and ailequate ventilation.VVlie ubiquit- 
ous single layer of corrugated iron foi roof and sides of 
factory buildings appears to rtdgn supicmi' in India, probably 
by reason ol ch(*<\pn<*ss and ease ot constnnlion. Naturally 
unless the lool is very lofty, say of the nature of 30 feet 
high and over, the tcmpiu'ature insidi' is raised many 
degrees liighei than it need be. In some of the newer 
laclories, corrugated asbestos cement sheeting has been 
used instead, but its thermal resistivity is very little better 
than the iron sheeting. In blowing sheds ol some glass 
works, temperature as high as 125® were recorded. Roofs 
were mainly of corrugated iron and very low, and the heal, 
almost without exception, was very oppressive. What 
appeared to bo quite young children were observed literally 
exhausted, their faces covered in soot from the smoke of 
the furnace^s. Some sugar factories gave equally high' 
temperatures where leakage of steam from vacuum pans, 
uncovered hot juice tanks, and eliminators contributed to 
the very hot and humid conditions. Some ol the rice mills 
were particulary bad. Buildings appeared quite unsuitable 
for use as factories, being old and small, so as to give the 
impression of cave-like structures, using artificial light at all 
times. Others had only a few holes in the wall for light and 
air. The huller coolies and machine-mcn had to go outside 
for fresh air roughly every 30 minute.s or so. Some of the 
small tanneries were equally bad. In one tanning shed I 
saw upwards of 150 workers .under a thatched roof whos$e 
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height at the eaves was only some 5 feet from the ground. 
Ventilation was completely lacking. In another, the roof 
was only feet high. The prevalent feature of the shellac 
factories was the low roofs over the ovens ; the latter were 
spaced in several rows, the distance between each oven in a 
row being about 10 feet. Ventilation was negligible and the 
heat in summer terrific. 


In a number of instances, the conditions were accentuatcfl 
by congestion of workers and mechinery. I found several 
instances of overcrowding in foundries, smithies, joiners’ 
shops, fitting and machine shops. Two engineering factories, 
each employing about 2, OCX) workers, gave 14 square feet and 
12 square feet per worker respectively. In some of the 
smaller printing works, congestion was particularly bad, 
especially in the lead casting, stereo casting, and monotype 
machine rooms. Here are some of the details noted (1) 10 
workers occuping 1,050 cubic feet (room 15 feet x 7 feet x 10 
feet high); (2) 6 workers in a room 9 feet x 6 feet x 8 feet 
(576 cubic feet) ; (3) 3 workers in a room 8 feet x 7 feet x 10 
feet (187 cubic feet). In a room 6 feet .x 6 feet x 8 feet a mono- 
type machine was at work. There was a complete absence 
of ventilation and the atmosphere was choking. 


Apart from a few cotton mills, I found only two factories 
where cool air was supplied to workers at hot processes, and 
I doubt very much if the possibilities of capillary air washing 
and evaporative cooling are either known or understood to 
any extent in India. Of the tAvo instances mentioned, I found 
the benefits obtained were comparatively negligible. In one, 
the cool air was delivered through grids in the floor. The 
duct ran close to steam pipes which naturally raised the 
delivery temperature, while the effects of the air were further 
offset by the fact tliat the steam presses being operated were 
completely unlagged. In the second instance, the cool air 
was delivered across the cooling bank on which hot steel 
sheets were placed, with the result that a blast of hot air was 
being delivered to the men operating the sheet mills. 


I am definitely of the opinion that the matters of temperature 
and ventilation in factories should be tackled without delay. 
Consideration will have to be given to the construction of 
buildings, particularly roofing. A double roof with an air 
Space h^s been suggested as a. solution to thesin^ ” 
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layer of corrugated iron. With modern developments in 
insulation, o.g. fibre glass, gypror, asbestos board and so on, 
there seems ample scope for attempted improvements. 
Other considerations are higher roofing, and orientation of 
factory buildings. 

Standard of The general standard of lighting must be deemed very low, 
and in this connection dirty windows and dirty lighting 

desired fixtures played a big part. Many lamjis were completely 

unsliailod or had the now old-fashioned shallow metal retlec- 
tor. The elTect of the glare on workers’ eyes, espf'cially in 
processes requiring accuracy and close perusal of the work 
must be considerable. I will make fuithej n^fercnce io this 
under occupational diseases. Particular attention was drawn 
to this in printing works, where badly spaced fittings carrying 
20 —25 watt bulbs were found in use in the lino and mono- 
type machine rooms : and even, in some instances, in form- 
setting. In a lace factory using jacquard looms, I found 
only a few crude oil lamps in use, and it was difficult to 
understand how llie weavers could possibly manage to 
produce any work at all. One hot tolling mill was in com- 
plete darkness, and the men had to rely on the glaie given 
off by the red hot metal. Lighting in some of the older jute 
and cotton mills remains poor, althougli some good examples 
of newly-installed fluorescent tubular lighting has been 
noted in such factories. Even where this has Ix'en done, 
however, I con.sider the standard, namely 3^ 4 foot candles, 

to be decidedly on the low side. 

4. Accidents and Industrial Diseases Statistics 

In assessing the fencing of machinery in factories, I have 
endeavoured to bear in mind various points of view that have 
been placed before me during the course of my inspections. 
These views have related mainly to (a) a claimed difference 
between Indian and U.K. plant operation- -slower tempo of 
work, fewer machines per man, smaller amount of clothing 
worn and so on ; (b) absence of any incidence of accidents 
on particular machines. In spite of all this, I remain xincon- 
vinced. I have seen very many shafts, puJlQys^ %n<i be lts 
completely un^arded^ and repu tg cjil^ 

Jike power'pfesses and circular kind 

of fencing, rndustrial countries all over theivorld have long 
recognts^H^fEe toll of accidents on such unfenced machinery 
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and I cannot believe that India stands alone in this connec- 
tion* Careiul perusal of the 'Annual Reports of Chief 
Inspectors over a period of years reveals that accidents have 
occurred, although the frequency rates are comparatively 
small. It is freely admitted, however, that the reporting of 
accidents by factory occupiers is still very imperfect. 
Remembering this, and taking into account the different 
conditions of lal)our employment in Indian factories e.g. the 
large numbers of workers who have no contact or approach 
to machinery and plant, I believe tl.a' the frequency ; ite is 
not really so attractive as it appears to be. The general 
standard of existing fencing is in . my opinion, love. On all 
hands, I have been met with the glib explanation that materials 
are in such short supply that guards can neither be 
made nor improved. Frankly, I consider this has been all 
too readily seized upon by occupieis as an excellent excuse 
for not carrying out fencing requirements, and too readily 
accepted by Inspectors, vSurely, human life and limb can 
never, under any circumstances, be ofTset against, a mere 
physical, practical ('.onsideration. Even at the height of the 
War effort in the U.K. when all materials were in very short 
supply this fact was not allowed to outweigh the need for the 
fullest adequate protection of the worker in every phase of 
his or her work. I would suggest that the time has arrived 
for much stronger action to be taken —even to the extent of 
prohibiting machines to be used until the necessary safe- 
guards have been fitted. 


Blessed are 
the ignorant 



In assessing occupational disease, one is handicaped by the 
complete absence of statistics relating to it. That it is 
present, in various forms, peculiar to particular industries, I 
have not the slightest doubt, as the result of my inspections. 
And yet, in factory after factory, managers and doctors 
assured me that ‘‘ None of the diseases of the workers can 
be called occupational Let me outline some of the con- 
ditions, I have found. In printing works, I have examined 
numerous workers at the lino and mono type machines, lead 
melters and type setters. .Without exception, their gums 
have been spongy and marked by a decided blue line. In 
addition, thfi^ ijccord^ of the works’ dispensaries showed 
nunierous cases of colic. Headache and a few instances of 

that these workers suffered 
Xbe conditions under which these people 
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wore working were fttHy condnrive to ill health. Congestion 
and bad lighting necessitated their stooping over machines 
until only a few inches from the metal melting pots, which 
wore either provided with badly-designed hoods for fume 
lemoval or weie eomj>letc‘lv open. Furnace rooms were sniall 
and full of lead dust and fume. IVpe cases were filthy and 
only oreasionally cleaned by inslt^id of exhausting. 
Lack of wasliing conveniences nuant that food was eaten 
with hamls ditty from contact with nu'tfd ty[)e. 

The conditions found in the mixing or “ batching” rooms of 
glass works were such that the workeis must inevitably suffer 
from silicosis. Ill-lit and badly ventilated, llie air in these 
rooms was invariably just a dust cloud, and occupiers 
appeared to consider the wearing of a small piece of cloth 
over the nose an<l mouth to be Hmi>le protection. Silicosis 
must like-wise arise in the grinding and mixing rooms in 
potteries, where the dirty ccinditions w(‘re deplorable but no 
statistics are available. It may be of some significance that in 
2 factories the woikers with service of less than 5 years were 
85% and 78% respectively of tlie total employees, while in 
others an absentee figure of over 50^ was common. Of other 
statistics available in the glass works, 1 noted : (a) a high 
incidence of asthma and bronchitis among blowers and 
helpers causing much absenteeism in the winter months; 
(b) pleurisy and pneumonia in iurnace, workers due, it is stated, 
to their running oulsjdt* frequently into tlie fresh air, 
especially when it was raining; fej w very high incidence of 
eye trouble, arising from glare from the furnaces, and also 
burns from lime. 

In sugar factories, I found evidence of chronic throat 
trouble, due to the leakage of sulphur dioxide from the 
sulphur stoves and sulphitation tanks, and a number of cases 
of asthma. The hands of workers at the liming tanks showed 
numerous scars. 

The conditions in various chemical works gave rise for some 
considerable concern. Cases of gassing in the manufacture of 
bleaching powder in one concern totalled 3 — ♦ per week and 
there was some evidence that patients were unconscious for 
anything up to 24 hours. In a paint factory, the air was thick 
with lead dust, there was a high record of colic, washing 
conveniences were neg1igib)4y and it was asserted that many 
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workers * 'disappeared" after some 5 or 6 months at the 
factory. A few concerns admitted to some cases of chrome 
ulceration, and seemed to take pride in the fact that coconut 
oil was given to these patients. The only statistics available 
came from one factory with 5(X) workers which gave treat- 
ment to 940 cases in a month, including i75 for accidents 
and 78 for skin diseases 

In rice mills, very dusty conditions are prevalent as has 
been referred to earlier. Here I found plenty of cvidenc<^ of 
coughing and lung trouble, with sickness and expectoration 
of blood, among the husk coolies and also, rather signi- 
ficantly, the drivers of oil engines hut not steam engines. 
There was also a high proportion of eye cases among the 
few statistics available. 

A shocking In spite of the extremely poor conditions in many of tlie 
record tanneries, I could not obtain any evidence oi cases of 

anthrax. That there have been i:ases 1 have no doubt. In 
several of these works, 1 was inlorined that when they fell 
ill, workers returned to their homes in the country, as they 
had no faitii in the allopathic system of treatment available. 
Hence all record of them was lost. In the clirome two bath 
process, there was some record of ulceration to hands and 
feet, and lime burns at the pits were common. For these 
injuries, the treatment seemed to be vaseline, mustard oil or 
wax. Of the available statistics, 1,000 workers, I found 
approximately 1,CK)0 attendances at tlie (Usi)ensary in lO 
weeks. Of these, 130 were treated for ulcers and other sepsis 
on hands and feet, and 180 for burns. 

In shellac works, I was again unable to get any record of 
occupational disease. There was, however, definite evidence 
of cough and chest complaint among the furnace workers, 
while the latter also suffered from eye trouble and cramped 
lingers. The feet of lac washers were, very lender, so that 
many of them walked with some rlifficulty. On one aspect of 
the manufacture, I could abtain no information, namely the 
use of high proof alcohol solvents in the extraction process. 
Fume is given off but the effect on the health of the workers 
could nbt be ascertained. Some enquiry on this point wouhl 
appear advisaV)Ie, 

It obvious from the foregoing that there is an immecliaU; 
tt€ces?sity for very considerable enquiiy into occupational 
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tlisxase. The (Ufticuliy is that ot obtaining doctors with the 
icquisile amount ol knowletige of industrial diseases. From 
observation, those doctors already attached to factories, are 
confined by necessity to duty inside the woiks lio'^pitals and 
dispensaries, ami have no knowledge of what goes on inside 
the works. Ihey will, in the first instanc(\ have to be given 
some guidance as to the obvious diseases to be expected in 
their ])artic.ulfir factories, aiul the nominal ireatmcmt and 
combating ol tluiu. There should be compulsory notification 
ot oven suspected cases. 

There will liave to be a considerable tightening up in the 
repoiting ol acehlents. The r<asons put forward by some 
firms lor t' e paucity of records were naive to say the least 
of it. Oiv <'irm of electrical enginee rs claimed that because 
the natuu ol tlie industry called for pre(dsion work, the 
cliaiicos ol accident were lare. In printing woiks it was said 
that liccause tlie machineiy w^as not conipUcaUd orelal)oraU% 
there wt‘re few^ acculdits. 

The statement “ No accidents '* may mean this, but I am 
ignored and more inclined to bt lieve that it means they are simply ignori^d 
suppressed supprcssctl. So fai as 1 could gather, many firms aie 

not insured against accident. It has been fieely admitted 
to me that workers who know about compt nsation for ac- 
cident and disease are afraid to claim payment either from 
the firm or by going to court for tear of losing their jobs. 
Some attem\)t has been made to obtain uniformity in the 
classification of reported accidents, but, in my opinion, it is 
not satisfactory. I would strongly advise the formation of a 
Central Statistical Branch, whose first task would be to draw 
up standard lorms for reported accident causations in the 
Provincial Inspectorates. All annual statistics of the Pro- 
vinces and States should be received by this Central branch 
for its study and observation. Similar methods will have to 
be adopted for occupational diseases. 

5. Dust and Fume Renurval 

I must deal with this subject as a particular item because 
of its extreme importance in relation to industrial disease, 
and because of the almost complete absence of even at- 
tempted removal. Each and every kind of dust or fume carries 
its own particular health accident or explosion haasard* You 


Better 

Reporting of 
accidents 
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will fmd dust and or fumes in practically every industry 
cotton, jute, engineering, printing, paper, tea, rice, chemicals, 
pottery, glass, tanneries, rubber, and paint to mention only 
a few. To prevent evolution of dust or fume, the obvious first 
solution is complete enclosure of the offending process. 
Where this is not practicable, — hut only then localised 
exhaust ventilation should be provided ; the idea behind this 
is to capture the dust or fume as near as possible to its 
point of origin by means of concentrated air currents (low- 
ing into suitable exhaust hoods. Tlie collected material is 
then sucked away through ducting by a fan and passes to a 
filtration plant. I have seen a number of such plants installed 
in Indian factories but have yet to see a really efficient one 
in operation. The same fault is repeated over and over again 
— the hood set too iiigh aboVt* the source ; as a result, 
the influence of draughts from open windows and 
doors, and ceiling fans has resulted in the dust or fume by- 
passing the hood. It is for this same reason that I do not 
consider the use of a hood and duct without a fan to be an 
efficient proposition in India, although I have seen a number 
of such installations. In the absence of exhaust appliances, 
many factories have drawn my attention to the fact that the 
workers were either supplied with ur were wearing respira- 
tors. 1 cannot too strongly emphasise il? the respirator can 
only be accepted as the last line of defence yl) the respira- 
tators ” in every iustauce proved to be criule affairs consisting 
of pieces of cloth tied over the nose and mouth. Enough 
has been said earlier to iiriicale the vital necessity for 
tackling the removal of dust and fume without delay, but as 
a further example let me instance a cement factory, where 
the dusty conditions at the bagging plant were deplorabe, 
arid where the manager admitted that 20'^ of his production 
was lost in dust, 

6. Protective Clothing 

In general it can safely be asserted that protective clothing 
is conspicuous by its absence, ^^.few instances, rubber 
^gloves and boots had. been provided for workers at chronie 
and nickel plating baths and acid pickling tanks. These 
men worked on stagings set above the ground level, whereas 
wpipen sweepers walked in water contaminated by 

ajcid uhd^^neath. In several factories, e.g. glass works, and 
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wii'i* an<l nail mills, where cuts were numerous, men and 
women wont barefooted. It may be of some significance that 
the labour turnover in these places was as high as 25%*-30^. 
In only one factory did 1 find goggles issued to men working 
with acids. 

7. Medical Services 

Many factories have provided tlispensaries with doctors, 
of various qualifications in attendance daily or less often. 
Here both workers and their families are given treatment. 
Some give allopathic treatment, otliers homeopathic, others 
again Ayurvedic an<l Unani : a few givt‘ both allopathic ami 
Ayurvedic treatment. I cannot express any opinion on 
the merits or otherwise of these systems. But 1 would 
question the efficacy of providing in one glass factory, 
homeopathic treatment only for the cuts and burns which 
were very pr<*valent. 

Many dispensaries were extremely ilirty. offered any 

real privacy to the patients. Stocks of medicines, and dress- 
ings were observed on open shelves covered with dust and 
dirt. Refrigerators intended to hold special drugs etc. were 
often littered with soiled dr(‘ssings. First Aid Boxes were 
invariably fouiul empty. Maternity anti other wards in tlu‘ 
liospitals attached to works were more often tlian not, dirty 
and badly ventilated. Much of the bedding was obviously 
filthy. The method of serving meals appeared anything 
l>ut hygienic. In several cases, trays of food were laid down 
on the verandah for 5 or lO minutes before being taken 
insulc to the patients. In the interval flies, birds and dogs, 
had settled round the food. Many patients appeared to be 
expected to get up and take their meal squatting on the 
ward door. 

Periodic medical examination of the workers is only done 
in a very few factories. Many do, however, examine workers 
when they commence employment in the factory. No facts 
were obtainable as to the effects of such examination, the 
number of persons rejected, grounds of rejection and so on. 

It has been stated to me that some doctors arc instructed 
by ihcir firms not to prescribe expensive medicines for the 
workers, and that rx)ascquently a few cheap .stock medicines 
only are kept in the dispensaries. I have not been able to 
confirm this, but 1 can instance one concern, employing I >000 
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workers, whose total expenses for a year in the dispensary 
were only R§.2,000. 

8. Creches, Canteens and Rest Shelters 

The number anti size of the creches provided is compara- 
tively small in relation to the number of women employed 
in factories. Of those I have seen, the layout and condi- 
tions in them varied considerably. Some were excellent, if 
small, others were frankly dirty and most unattractive, while 
the facilities given left much to be desired. Similar remarks 
apply to canteens. 

Many factories provided no form of rest shelter for the 
workers, in others, the shelter was crude and unsatisfactory. 
In most instances it consisted of a corrugated iron structure, 
far too small for the number of workers who might use it. 
Invariably there was no provision for ventilation. 1 found 
only one example fitted with fans. Similarly many had 
neither chairs nor tables, which entailed squatting on a 
dirty katcha” floor. Part of the space in some had been 
pressed into service as godowns. One result of the faults 
outlined in these shelters is that workers are found in the 
compounds having their meals at all hours of the day. 

9. Labour Officers 

Many factories have no labour officer, the tasks generally 
given to such officials being carried out by the manager. 
The work done by such labour officers as have been appointed 
falls far short, however, of what I should expect. In some 
concern.s, he dealt only with recruitment of workers, wage 
complaints and fines. In others he supervised the distribu- 
tion of uniforms to the staff and the sanitation of the 
workers’ colony. In general it would appear that he has no 
special functions, but deals with ordinary problems of 
recruitment, promotions and salary scales, and almost 
inevitably, a vast amount of clerical work including some 
statistics. Too often he can only make recommendations, 
the final decisions being left to the management. I believe 
many of them through lack of the necessary facilities, have 
not received sufficient training. There is undoubtedly a 
great need for a much higher standard in this important 
work and for a much better recognisance of its importance 
^nd yai^ by managements. 
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picture 


Here then is tlie “hou-” of factory inspection, -the jobs 
that have to he tackled with boundless enerfjy, enthusiasm 
and determination if improvement is to be attained, Tlu* 
])jcture I have painte<l is grim, very j^iim. but a triu‘ to life 
one. The (Quality ol l!u‘ <*anvus availabl(» is still unlortunately 
mainly rough .uul ciiuU . Mticli time must elH])se helore lu'sh 
colours are produced which will enable u.s to put in the 
bright and sliining tones and give glowing life to our picture. 
'I hat time will surely come, 1 have not the slightest doubt. 



IGCUPtnflNftL BtSEftSES INO 
INDUSTRUi HYGIENE IN WOII 


M. N. RAO, M.H.n.s., m.p.h., Dr. p.h., 

Department of Industrial Hygiene^ All- India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Healthy Calcutta 


Science has not yet come to the aid of 
the Indian zvorker. Research may 
conceivably enlarge the field of occupa- 
tional diseases ; but even in the case of 
listed diseases the worker s interests go 
by default because nobody bothers about 
hitn and perhaps, he himself blames a 
perverse and unkind fate. Some diseases 
which are compensable in countries like 
America have yet to be scheduled in 
India, Administrative machinery for 
enforcing the Workmens Compensation 
law, such as it is, is lax. It is not 
obligatory on the part of industry to 
employ medical men. In the large 
majority of eases the worker goes 



back to his farm or dies in the viUage"\ This is 
Dr M. N. Rads indicttnent. 

He actually gives tJu case history of a worker^ who 
because of lack of scientific assistance over a period 
of fourteen years of his life ns a worker^ except when 
it was almost too late, well, passed on, (Is it murder 

Dr, Rao mentions how in the Kolar Gold Fields 
token no cases of Silicosis xoere reported^ before the 
iniroducticn of the Mysore Silicosis Rules in lO^o, 
some scientists went to the exteftt of explaining the 
absence of the dread disease by new theories of the 
origin of silicosis. But enforcement of the Rules gave 
the lie and thousands of cases now come up befote 
the Compensatiofi Commissioner, year after year, 

A recent sun^ey made by the AlfJndta Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health has revealed that ** the 
incidence oj active tuberculosis in the jute textile 

industry increases sixfold as the worker 

moves frmn his village to the indu>^trial environment". 
Is not the responsibility for the aggravation of the 
disease to be placed at Industry s door? The Institute 
has actually a scheme for introducing Mass Chest 
Radiography as a preventive method of detecting early 
cases among industrial %vorkers in India. 

The present position^ in all conscience y is distressing. 
The Daridra Narayana "" of India beafs a heavy 
cross. 
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THE HEALTH of the Industrial worker is looming large in 
the minds of the modern Indian- -be it a politician, a labour 
leader, a health officer or the industrial worker himselT To 
consider the various aspects of Industrial Hygiene, in such a 
small sized review as this, would not be doing justice to any 
of them. Hence it is proposed to exclude from this note that 
very important aspect of the health of the industrial worker — 
his environment outside the factory premises. Omission to 
give due weightage, in an overall picture of an industrial 
worker in health admini-stration to important items like lious- 
ing, protected water supply and essential sanitary environ- 
ment would exhibit only an ignorance of basic public health 
standards. He lives in his home environment, the ' bustee’, 
for more than two-thirds of his life as an industrial worker, 
drinks unfiltered water and eats an unbalanced tliet, all out- 
side the factory, thus exposing himself to all the diseases 
attributable to lack of clean air, water and food, the three 
essential pre-requisites of public healtli. Theindustrial worker 
is first a citizen and only a worker next. But he is a citizen 
witli a high premium, the nucleus around which is crystal- 
lised industrialisation, the basic essential for increasing the 
standanl of living of the ' Daridra Narayana ’ of tomorrow^. 

It is also not proposed to tliscuss here that important socio- 
logical aspect of the \vorker's healtli wdiicli legitimately can- 
not be considered in this note - his home life v's. venereal 
disease. For more reasons than ont* the average industrial 
labourer in India does not have a good home in the factory 
area. He .is a villager and lured by city life and factory 
wages is attracted to the industrial environment. He corners 
single and stays in a dormitory always having his }>ermaneiit 
home in the village which he usually visits during the liarvest 
season or once in two or three years. The indu.^^^^^^ 

three or four rnales to every female, and all the concomitant 
problems ofsocial hygiene ami increased incidence of vehere.it 
*(3lseases follow. It Is not that a survey 

medical officer uf a very well-known and established 
Indian industry recently showed an annual venereal incidence 
rate of 3% amongst its wofkers. It is needless to say that 

i Mur^f , E it. (194S^T--Unpublisheci data. 
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the average rate for all India wouhl be much liigher, and that 
this is a pressing important problem concerning the health 
of the industrial worker. 

And in the note below, the discussion is limited therefore 
only to those aspects of the workers health in relation to the 
industry -or the subject of occupational health. 

By the term occupational illness is usually meant the illness 
the worker develops during, contributed by or as a direct 
result of his gainful employment in the industry. This 
illness again may be either in the form of an accident or 
disease. 

INDUSrRL\L ACCIDENTS 

Industrial UL^idents are an important aspect ol the industrial 
hazards. The worker while feeding a machine with raw 
material has his hand caught up and before the maclune is 
stopped by an alarm his fingers are crushed. The surgeon 
immediately comes to the rescue and saves his life perhaps 
by amputating the fingers. The plastic surgeon comes later 
to help to minimise the effects of the accident and rehabi- 
litate him in order that he may continue to be a useful mem- 
ber of the community. The allied fields of safety organisa- 
tion and imlustrial psychology are also well developed specific 
fields. The safety organisation develops the machine gadgets 
so that they are safe to be handled i>y the worker or even if 
the machine cannot be so designed methods are devised by 
which the moving »part.s could be effectively shielded from 
the worker. Tlie industrial psychologist comes on the scene 
to elicit why it is that only this worker amongst all his other 
colleagues happened to have this unfortunate accident and 
had his finger amputated. Is he one of those that are accident 
prone? *Or is it because he is not able to apply himself whole- 
heartedly due to an unhappy home or an unsympathetic fore- 
man? Or is the accident a sign of boredom or fatigue? 

It is thus that these three, industrial safety, traumatic 
surgery and industrial psychology have become specialities, 
but the Indian worker of 1947 has yet to be given the benefit 
of these. 

There is a Safety First Association in Bombay, another in 
Calcutta, but these are rather small, and inadequate to serve 
the entire nation. It is oply an exception to find a safety 
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engineer in any of the large-sized factories. . Nearly 60^ of 
the workers in Greater India (Indian Union, Pakisthan and 
States) are employed in factories employing 1,0D() or more 
workers who can certainly afford a safety engineer on their 
pay roll. Only some of tlie bigger mine groups like coal and 
gold mines have^ some skeleton safety organisations. The 
miner's rescue stations at Asansol and Dhanbad could be 
mentioned as examples. These were started rec'.ently during 
emergency of the World W’^ar II under the auspices of the 
miners' welfare fund and can be improved. 

Though the field of traumatic surgery is wide, the Indian 
worker is peculiarly placed not to have the benefits of this 
stjecialised field. Even the general medical facilities 
available to him in liis community outside the factory are 
inadequate ami the available services in the industry are no 
better. Practically nowhere is it incumbent on any industries 
to employ a medical man in industry and the large majority 
of indtislrial establishments are not financially stable enough 
to afford the expense of a part time or whole time doctor. 
Nearly 70% of the factories are small sized and emi>loy only 
less than hundred workers. And the ‘model’ factory 
(dilTeront from the average factory) i. e. the most frequent 
size factory one comes across (nearly 20 }, of all factories; in 
India employs less than thirty employees. This problem of 
medical .service in the small sized factory is not [)eculicir to 
India only. But in progressive an<I more ihdustriaiise<l 
countries like U-^*A. they try to solve the problem by 
inaugurating co-operative medii'.iil service. With the rapivlly 
increasing community strengtli of the Indian medical 
profession, one can ho]>e that in the not too distant future, 
general medical service including the sj>ecial fiehl of 
traumatic surgery would be available. 

The third preventive measure, the subject of Industrial 
psychology is yet to be born in India. Perixaps it is just 
conceived, The labour department of the Central Govern- 
ment has recently organised a skeleton organisation. The 
Indian Research Fund Association, a quasi-Government 
organisation financed by the Central Government for 
medical research for nearly a quarter of a century is now 
taking active Interc.st in ; industrial health problems. It is at 
present finanding an industrial health research unit which 
compri^ies aft mdu|sttia[| psyc^^ 
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INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 

In view of the fact that each accident does not extend over 
a period of years but happens at the moment re(|uirin{f 
immediate attention, there is something definite and 
localised about industrial accidents. Unlike industrial 
accidents which are suilden and dramatic industrial diseases 
are more subtle an<l h\ss dramatic but more hazardous. 
There is as much <lifferenee between the two as hetw'cen the 
victim of a motor car accident who is the focus ol attraction 
in the street, the press and the police and the chronic malaria 
patient dying in an out of the way village. The former 
attracts the doctor ami the public whereas the latter has to 
seek the doctor and the community. If either of these types of 
hazards continues, the attention of the State is drawn to the 
lormer, whereas tlie State has to (io a malaiia survey to get 
at tlie latter. Tlie former is latent and the latter patent. 

The iiidusti icd (iiseases could be of many types. They 
may be very indijectand vague or they might he common 
<Hseases whu’li take a more seiious turn in the industrial 
worker or there might be diseases which the worker 
develops on the spot. 

The unskilled worker carries weight from place to place 
at the spot or may have to help the overhead crane. During 
these operations he strains. The intra-abdominal pressure 
increases and any weak point in the walls yields and a hernia 
results. Tlie commonest of these is the inguinal hernia 
which is estimated to be as frequent as one in every thirteen 
workers (No Indian figures available). Hence this disease, 
is as much an occupational disease as pneumoconiosis and 
is therefore compensable by labour legislation in the United 
iStates of America but not yet in India. There may even be 
some other less obvious diseases which are not compensable 
by law in a country, but still having an o(*cupatianal origin 
e.g,, chronic peptic ulcer. This disease is common in certain 
groups in the community, the industrial workers among 
them. He has to perforce change his dietary habits whenever 
he changes shifts of hours of work and has therefore the 
tendency of a frcipient gastric upset. On the top of this any 
psychological factor like anxiety could easily establish a 
chronic duodenal ulcer in the worker. The common 
experience of the factory physician in India is that the large 
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majority of his patients come for gastro-intcstinal diseases 
But unfortunately the large majority of these are amongst 
the group of <lyscnteries and diarrhoeas and it is as futile to 
search for any occupational gastric troubles among them as 
to search for a copper coin in the muddy Hooghly river 
bottom during monsoon. 

Worker's case The second group of industrial diseases have a more direct 

K es by bearing and though they also are not always compensable 

fault more serious and more common. Tuberculosis is 

a disease of the poor, the overcrowded and the under- 
nourished. The Indian worker is all in one. A recent 
survey at the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health I has indicated that the incidence of active tuber- 
culosis in the Jute Textile industry, one of the foremost 
amongst the Indian industries, increases six-fold as the 
worker moves from his village to the industrial environment. 
Moreover, the worker is inhaling the dusts and fumes in the 
industry which carry a load on his lungs and which lower 
his natural resistance to any other infections including the 
important disease Tuberculosis. There may in fact be some 
dusts amongst these, for example the dust breathed by the 
sand-blaster, the deep miner or the stone-grinder, wherein 
the dust positively attracts the tubercle bacilli to settle and 
multiply in the lung. .Such diseases are in a strict sense positi 
vely compensable. Hut even a more glaring compensable occu- 
pational diseases and accidents amongst the Indian workers 
are escaping attention due mainly to a lax administrative 
machinery. Unless there is incumbent pressure for action 
it may take generations before these cases are detected in 
the interests of industrial health leaving alone worker’s 
compensation. 

Mass chest similar circumstances more progressive industries and 

RadfOgriaphy health administrations abroad, take pains to X-ray the lungs 
of the industrial workers before and during employment. 
For example a new worker in a Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
who moves about in an environment of tuberculous patients 
is likely to contract tuberculosis. In Sananac Lake Sana- 
torium in Upstate, New York, one of the earliest Sanatoria 
to be established, students are X-rayed before and during 
their internment so that any subsequent infection detected 
can be attributable to their opeupation. Similarly a Jute 
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worker who falls an easier victim to Tuberculosis due to his 
occupation could certainly claim a similar pn-caiition. 
Leaving alone the materialistic gain he gets as and when 
tuberculosis is declared a compensable disease, the early 
detection conserves life and property. A largo majority of 
these cases get worse when not detectetl early by X-ray and 
require Sanatorium treatment which is beyond their means 
and which the State has iiecessaiily to finance. This all 
important preventive method of delecting early eases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis or such eomraon occupational chest 
diseases as Silicosis is made very economic by the develop- 
ment of mass chest radiography. With the pioper pow(‘r 
supply and X-ray machine the cost of the film and the 
developing expensc^s come to the ridiculously low figure of 
one and a half annas foi X-raying one worker. The All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health at C alcutta in 
co-operation with the Indian Research Fundi Association is 
trying to initiate this important public* health measure in 
the Indian industries. 

The more Tlie third group of industrial diseases are directly attrlbut- 

commonones able to the place of work or the* occupational diseases in the 
narrow strictest sense. He is working constantly with an 
irritant and develops dermatitis, which is a common occupa- 
tional disease of tender skins. He breathes daily the 
noxious fumes and develops a i:hronir bronchitis. There 
arc lead fumes about and daily minute doses of lead a<'t:umu- 
late in the system and bring about tissue changes. The 
dusty process he is working in leads to silicosis. All these 
and a host of others are included in the list * ** occupational 
diseases 

The way these diseases are tackled in more advanced 
industrialised countries is both by prevention and cure. 

If there is a hazard, what is the type of hazard? Perhaps 
the hazard could be substituted by something less harmful 
in the industrial process. But if the substance i, e. like 
Benzone, is a solvent which is an essential part of the indus- 
trial process, could the process be completely enclosed so 
that the workers’ environment is free from the hazard ? If 
so how best and if not how fast could the hazardous fumes 
and vapours be tixhausted away from the worker? And as a 
check up after all these how many parts per million of the 
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hazardous substance is detected in the air after doing an 
industrial air analysis? Is this a safe permissible concentra- 
tion? These and similar other questions are solved by the 
Industrial Hygienist. But in spite of these various preven- 
tive measures by the Industrial hygienist, the occupational 
disease manifests itself, the Industrial Physician, specialised 
in the field of Industrial Medicine steps in to cure the 
disease. Thus the preventive fields of Industrial hygiene 
and the curative field of industrial medicine are available to 
the more fortunate worker in U. K. and U. S. A. 

But it is a different story in the case of the Indian worker. 
The conditions in India can be best described by taking out 
a case from the records of this department. 

S. Azis, a thirty year old intelligent Bengali lad was working 
in one of the metal industries in Greater Calcutta area since 
he was fourteen. He had been doing the same type of job 
near molten metal continuously for these fifteen years, 
though according to him many others doing the same job 
before him or with him could not stand the job as long. 
Some of them were supposed to have died prematurely also. 
Up to 1944 he was in good health and had a good record of 
work. But in 1944 he was bed-ridden for nearly 7 — 8 
months. During this time he had ilnsatisfactory treatment 
from the factory physician as well as the local practitioner. 
He did not recover his normal health at the end of this 
period but he could not hold out further without pay as he 
had a family of four to feed. On 29-3-45 lie went to his 
employers who informed him that he was not fit for service 
and hence could not be entertained. Subsequently he was 
rapidly going downhill in health. (In the large majority of 
such instances the worker goes back to his farm or dies in 
the village.) This lad, however, was intelligent enough to 
think of his Labour Union. It was fortunate that his labour 
union was unusual in having an administration, which consi- 
dered one of its duties to supervise the health of its 
workers. Even before negotiating with his employer, S. A. 
was referred to this department by the President of the 
Labour Union. 

At the time of his reporting to us in February 1946, he 
acutely ilh much emaciated (present weigtht--“4l 
s^fsv^tprm^ ago 52 seers) and complaining 
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of a series of symptoms, severe headache, burning stomach, 
constipation alternating with diarrhoea, indigestion, shooting 
pains in the abdomen, cramps in hands and feci, weakness 
and palpitation of heart and burning sensation during 
micturition, cough anil fever. His ruiidition miglit have been 
lead or othei metallic poiM)ning or cv(‘n silicosis. The only 
way of correct diagnosis was by going into the exact details 
of the type of his woik or eliciting, the different liazards he 
was exposed to by industrial air analysis and also by clinical 
examination including the examination of the most affected 
tissues for the hazardous substance. But in this case the 
patient was so acutely ill that he Iiad to he hospitalised at 
first before he could be treated for his occupational diseases. 
He was to have been admitted the next day but he did not 
turn up. 

Subsequent follow up indicated that the patient died soon 
after —the death liowov’er could not be verified. 

The case may not be th(‘ type ol occupalionl disease that 
one commonly comes across. But still it is a model case for 
indicating the different forces that resulted in the death 
of this industrial worker for no fault of his own. 

Good The history strongly indicates he died of an occupational 

intention and disease. The State has a well-planneii Workmen’s Compensa* 
lion Art wherein all the common compensable diseases are 
listed* But it is recognised by every body that the diseases 
compensated in any part of India since the promulgation of 
the Act in 1922 are hardly handful* 'I'he reason is obvious. 
The law provides for compensation. There are patients with 
compensable diseases. The administrative machinery for en- 
forcing the law is not there. There arc good intentions and 
poor execution. The following example indicates the force 
of the argument. 

In the Mysore Gold Mines, for example. It is recognised 
in all the gold mines of the world that nearly 1% of the 
underground workers suffer from the usually fatal occupa- 
tional disease, silicosis. Never was a case reported from 
Mysore, however. This unusual finding was actually taken for 
granted by academic .scientists who even explained this 
by new theories about the origin of sillicpsis. But actually 
when the Mysore Silicosis framed, under the Mysore 
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Workmen's Compensation Act of 1928 came into force in 
1940j cases actually in existance all these years, came to the 
limeligiit i tlie first year 402, the second year 644 and the 
third year 778 cases ! 
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Thus it is obvious that the Act is elaborate and fairly thorough 
and the object is praiseworthy. But the present system does 
not provide the means to achieve the object of the Act viz., 
payment of compensation for one who developed a compensa- 
ble disease. One of the obvious causes of this state of affairs 
is that the full time Factory Inspector, looking after the pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts is usually an engineer. And it is 
too much to expect from an engineer to be at>l(' to diagnose 
compensable diseases, the domain of a mcilical man. 

The second factor that can be considered Is tlie medical 
man in industry. The average medical man in industry 
hardly interests himself in anything beyond the general out- 
door cases. In only a very few instances have 1 come across 
a medical officer having regular rounds in the factory as a 
preliminary to look fot any occupational disease. One must 
be conversant with the occupations in his factory before one 
can diagnose occupational diseases. It may he sometime 
before the average industrial medical officer in India could 
be trained in occupational diseases, their prevention, dia- 
gnosis and treatment. 
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Even if the occupational disease is diagno.sed in time the 
third factor that comes into piclur(^ is the low economic value 
of the Indian industrial workers. Indian Indu,stries are not 
yet fully mechanised. So a good percentage of the workers 
are unskilled labourers whom the industrialist does not 
consider the best type of capital for his industry. He could 
therefore afford a high turn-over in his workers. Even if one 
of them develops a compensabe disease, it is much cheaper to 
get rid of the worker by paying him the compensation rather 
than spend lor the preventive measures like an exhaust hood 
or a face mask. Hence for the employer to have good eco- 
nomic inducement to use them, the economic v^alue of the 
workers life must be increased either by legislation or by 
increasing his standard of living. 


The average worker in India is tlie type wlio tries to do the 
job as best as he can for the petty income he derives. He is 
kokrtletdate and nut well ver.sed with his rights as a useful 
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meiubcr of the community. Hence the labour unions in 
India have got a great part to play in educating the worker 
to a consciousness of his interests and the employer to his 
responsibilities, The particular case, given above I am sure, 
could not have been taken care of by the large majority of 
the Labour Organisations in the country. Even in this case 
where the Labour Union did take active interest it could not 
proceed beyond a point. At least not so far as to avert the 
economic plight of the family during the last stages of his 
life. 

The Industrial The Indian industrialist can always take a lesson from the 

responsibility British and American industries or from the average British 
anti Amei lean owned industries in India. He has to consider 
the workt r, whatever his economic value, the most important 
wheel in his industrial machine and realise that the initial 
extra money he spends in the j)reventive measures will pay 
not only in the diminished compensation costs but more 
satisfaction, better relations, more output per capita and 
more profits. Actual cost accounting on such lines was 
altemjHed in some imlustries and it was found that such 
service pays more in the long run. 

The more enlightened industrialist along with the State can 
go even a step further. The average and the mode of the 
Indian Factory may be small but big industrial, jute, cotton or 
engineering centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta or 
Lahore could establish a hospital for tlie industrial workers 
where, along with other tliseascs, industrial accidents and 
diseases could be treated on scientific lines. 
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Professor Ra dhaka mat . Vfukerjee' s 
thesis is tit at certain definite norms of 
consumption and welfare reqtiirements 
should form the basis of minimum wage 
standards. Placing first things first, 
the professor asks for fixation of 
minimum wage standards for women 
and children in the siveated industries, 
in mines and plantations and, thereafter, 
progressively covering the whole gamut 
of industrial workers. He wants minimum 
%vage regulatimis which do not proidde 
absolute standards hut set up machinery 
to adjust ivages to variations in the cost 
of living and changes in economic con- 
ditions, He asks for live and not wooden 
standards. 




THE STRUCTURE of wages in every industrial country 
reflects its social and economic development. Nothing shows 
more vividly India’s industrial backwardness and the pre* 
dominantl}^ agricultural charact^'r of the Indian working- 
class than the chaotic and unbalanced character of the 
Indian wage structure. 

Employment — In all modern industrial communitie.s of the world, the 
b comparison highest wage scales are represented by irksome, diflicult 
and^^nc” ** dangerous employment. The highest scales of wages 
Metropolitan prevail in mining and engineering industries. This result is 
countries achieved by mobility of the workers from industry to 
industry, from job to job, and by the development of a 
permanent labour force whose skills and aptitudes are 
adapted over a long number of years to the conditions of 
work and employment. In India, wages in tlie mines have 
nothing to do with the irksome and difficult conditions of 
work and are lowest in the scale of industriaf wages in the 
country. In Great Britain, the miners’ wages are, on the 
contrary, some of the higliest in the country; the average 
earning of all adult underground workers, both skilled and 
unskilled, is £4 18 Sh. a week and, if avoidable absenteeism 
were reduced, the figure would materially exceed £5 a week. 

The average figure in the munitions industries —metal, 
engineering and shipbuilding — is about £5 11 Sh. but this 
includes a great deal of overtime. 

The disparity between miner’s wages and wages in other 
industries in India is given in the following table : 


Average Monthly Wages i937-38 


Rs. A. P. 

Miners and loaders in Bihar ... 10 3 2 

Weavers in the cotton mills in Bombay ... 49 9 11 

Workers in the engineering industries in Bihar ... 42 0 0 

It would appear that wa^ges in the mines in India are less 
thai^ pne-fourtb of the wages of textile operatives and 
wofkers in the engineering industries. In Great Britain the 
r%tio of wages of workers, in the metal engineering and ship-^ 

wages in the textile industry 
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is 1 .7 : 1. ; In U S A. it is 2 : 1 ; and in Japan it is 2 : 1. In 
India the average earnings of the workers in the Tata plant 
at Jamsh cdptir are Rs. 42, h per mensum as compared with 
the textile workers’ wag<*s of about Rs. 5(k 


Short*sighted 
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of the 
agricultural 


lab( 


our 


The caiist's ot sucl) disparity are not lai to seek. Everywhere 
in India iiuliisiry takes ad\Mula| 4 (' of agricultural un- 
<*mployment and under-employ meal arul the low rural 
stamlaid ()f living In the Bihar and Ih'ngal coal fields there 
is a large suiplus labour f(»r(‘e of small aboriginal tenants 
and agricultural lalmurers of the neighbouring rural areas 
as well as (’hota Magpur. The pi eponderance of simple- 
minded and ignorant aboriginals of the rural areas who 
move to and fro and the isolation of the mines account for 
both the low scalo of wages ami the chronic scarcity of 
labour in the mines during the sowing and the harvesting 
seasons. 


A vicious 
Circle 


Miners' 

Wages 


Similarly, at Jamslietlpur wliere 40 per cent of tlie workers 
may be considered as constituting the permanent labour 
force of the area, it is the presence of the aboriginal popula- 
tion represented by the Hos of Singhbhum, Seraikela, 
Mayurbhanj and Rajkharsawan, and comprising 10 per cent 
of all woikers, mostly belonging to the unskilled category, 
which is largely responsible for lowering the average wage. 
Strange to say that 10 per cent of the workers in the Iron 
and Steel Plant at Jamshedpur, which has probably reached 
the highest standard of technical skill and caj)acity in India, 
have been estimated as not obtaining a living wage, 
Industiy ruthlessly and short-sightedly exploits the agri- 
cultural labour situation in India and thus low wages, 
excessive absenteeism and turnover, low efficiency and 
absimce of housing and social welfare .schemes are all linked 
together in a vicious circle. 

The low wages of the miners are a most unsatisfactory fea- 
ture of the Indian wage situation. In India the proporation 
which the minors* wage hears to the price of coal at the pit- 
head is only 12 per cent as compared with 40 to 60 per cent 
in the major advanced industrial countries. In Great 
Britain, this proportion is 50, the price of coal per ton 
being 37 Sh. as comparedhvith the labour cost of 18 Sh* In 
Japan the prorportion works out to 38 per cent, the price of a 
ton of coal being 7*5 yenk, while the Istbour cost is 2^ yejjs* 
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If we examined wages in different centres in the textile 
industries, which employ about 50 per cent of the total num- 
ber of workers in the perennial factories of India, we will 
find that wages are some of the lowest in Madras, Bengal, 
Bihar, C.P. and in some states of Central India. Here spinners 
obtain Rs. 10)- to Rs. 15/- and weavers about Rs. 15|- as com- 
pared with Rs. 28|- and Rs.52|-carned respectively by spinners 
and weavers at Ahmedabad. Wage rates are fixed according 
to the supply and demand of labour, and organised industry 
everywhere takes advantage of agricultural unemployment 
and the unlimited influx of labour to push down the indus- 
trial wage to the level of the wage of agricultural workcis. 
When agricultural wages stand at 2 to 9 annas a day, it is no 
wonder that slightly higher earnings in the factories attract 
workers in large numbers from the country side. Besides, 
in the rural areas employment is seasonal. Thus they value 
the advantage of the comparative stability of industrial 
employment much higher than its accompanying disadvan- 
tages of unremitting toil, unhealthy conditions, bad housing 
and high rents in the industrial centres. If an unlimited 
supply of labour has contributed to reduce tlu; wage level in 
the less industrialized provinces and regions of the country, 
there has been no attempt on the part of the managements 
either to train skilled labour or to produce fine varieties of 
cotton goods that may bear higher earnings for the workers. 


NoStandatdi- Not only are wages in the textile industries different in dif- 

sation of ferent parts of India but also markedly vary from mill to 

Wage Rates same textile centre, A scheme of standardization 

tixceot at 

Ahmedabad jobs and job-rates has been successfully adopted only in 

Ahmedabad. Elsewhere textile wages are chaotic in the 
extreme, different millshaving different rates for workers 
engaged in the production of the same type of clotljes and 
even different methods of calculation. Em[»loycrs rarely take 
into consideration either the specification of the cloth, the 
skill required, or the strain involved in the process of weav- 
ing. The only consideration which weighs with them is how 
best to give the lowest possible rates. The situation is still 
’Worse in the jute mills where wage rates are much less 
Standardized than even in the cotton mill industry. Not 
inereiy low wages but the divergence of rates for similar 
jobs and categories kave been the fertile causes of industrial 
dfeafl^tion and strikes in the tesctile industry. 
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It is essential for ihc rationaliration of the wage system that 
minimum wages shouhl he laid down and that Wage Boards 
established to a<liusi wage scales to movements of the cost 
of living. The (Jov<'rntnent of Imlia is contemplating to pass 
legislation in lespect of minimum wag(‘s and esi<il)Iishment 
of Wage Boat (Is. The norms of consumption and welfare 
requirements w'oiked out foi Indian wotkeis by the present 
writei, which might form the* basis of minimum wage 
standards ate : 

fi) to 3.500 raloiies of food per cH(‘in 

fiij 45 yauls of clothing per annum 

tiii; One living room, a kitclu n and a veiandah as accom- 
modation, with loo s(|. foot of living space pet 
capita. 

The industrial w'oikcr’s family should be worked out at 3'4 
consumption units The altove norms of nutrition, ('lothing 
and housing shouhl be applied in setting up and in computing 
the costs of standaid family budgets of industrial workers 
in the different ]>rovinces Thus, both th^‘ noims and standard 
budgets of the workers’ exp mditure at the lowest level of 
income should be utilised foi tlio calculation of the minimum 
wage. 

At the outset, apait from the minimum tot the unskilled 
group of workers, women’s and chililien’s wages have to be 
fixed, especially in the “sweated” industries. Among these 
ought to be included rice and wheat milling, shellac and bidi 
industries, mica cutting and splitting and carpet-weaving. 
These are some of the industries wherein wages for both 
women and children are some of the lowest in India. It is also 
essential to fix minimum wages for w^oman and child workers 
in the mines, quarries and plantations. Minimum w»^age 
legislation in the w'orld was first adopted as covering w^omen 
and miners in France- and the U. S. A. and in India the need 
of protecting their subsistance and liealth by such legislation 
is even greatei due to the chronic housing shortage, low 
sanitary standards as well as the abnormally high cost of 
living in industrial centres. 

In the coal fields the minimum statutory wage should be split 
up into basic tub rate and additional piece-rate*. This would 
secure that living wages are guaranteed to all workers who 
go underground, and rogialate eaeninfs according to the 
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hazards and difficulties of particular jobs for all categories of 
piece-workers. Similarly, in the plantations both basic and 
Hcca rates should be fixed, the former for thchazirato which 
additional amounts would accrue to the worker for ticca or 
additional tasks, should the worker wish to increase his or 
her earnings. 


At the pre-war level of prices the present writer worked 
out the minimum wage for an industrial worker «the family 
comprising in all four persons) at Rs. 30|- j^er mensurn. This 
might be comparcjd with the Bombay minimum wage figui<» 
of Rs. 44j- and the average unskilled worker’s wage of about 
Rs. J2/-in Cawnpore and in C'alcuUa and llie lUliar coal 
miner’s and loader’s wage of Rs. lO/wmly. I>uring the war 
the cost of living in most industrial centres increased two to 
three times. Thus the minimum wage .standard has to be 
raised in similar proportions. 


Wage fixation In order to permit a gradual and cautious adjustment of the 


and adjust 
ments — 
Gradual 


minimum wage policy to current wage conditions, the present 
writer has suggested that wages regulations might be graded 
gently over five to ten years and also linked with the reduc- 
tion of the hours of work to prevent abrupt economic un- 
settlemcnt. There should also be Hcxibility in the applica- 
tion of the minimum wage regulations, which w^ould not 
establish specific minimum rates, but instead provide the 
machinery by which these are to he established or varied to 
meet changes in the cost of living or in economic conditions 


generally. After the bare living wages are fixed the 
minimums for skilled workers should be prescribed, based on 
calculation of margins for skills of various kinds. In Australia, 
New Zealand and the U. S, A. the system of w'age regulation 
includes the prescription of minimum wages also for skilled 
categories of workers^ In India there is a big gap betweeui 
wages of unskilled and skilled groups of workers which has 
to be gradually reduced. 


Rai^eitafcove But by far the basic and the most insistent problem is to 
thefoddef raise wages of the lowest group of workers above tlie starva- 
nrinimum poverty line and the fodder minimum. There 

should also be laid down certain general principles according 
.to which wage increments would be related to the rise of a 
givei^-aumber of points in the cost of living index . or the 
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Consumers’ index, to use a better term that has been adopted 
in tlie U. S, A. The percentage wage increase should 
obviously be the largest for the lowest wage rales. With 
the bulk of the workers in India below tliepoveity line, it 
would 1)0 lair to oov<u the entiie rise of the cost ot living by 
wayt^ ineremenls guaranteeing a minimum living wage for 
the lowest grade ol workeis under the present price level. 



LiflOUR INTELUGENGE AND 
STATISTICS IN INDIA 


N. S. R. SASTRY, Ph.D., (Lond.) 


Dr, N, S. /v\ Sastrv draws: pointed 
afirntum to the restricted and undepend- 
able nature of the statistical informa- 
tion that is available, the defects in the 
present methods of collection and 
compilation of statistics and the utter 
„ lack of co-ordination among the agencies 

responsible for labour intelligence. 

Dr, Sastry hails the setting up of the 
Labour Bureau and suggests that the 
Bureau should take m>€r the tasks of 
, central direction and co-ordination, Js 

authentic and honest statistics are the 
raw ma teria I of soda I pla miing ' ‘ L ies, 
white lies and statistics', said Disraeli — 
Dr, Sastry loants their collection and 
cofnpilatum to be taken away from the 
untrained and inexpert amateurs and 
placed in the hands of statistical 
S-" scientists. 




INDIA is very backward in respect of collection and publica- 
tion of labour intelligence and statistics. Bombay took 
the earliest steps in publisliing irTipi)rtant items of labour 
intelligence in the official Labotir Gaznte an I this lead was 
followed by the U.P. at a rnuch later date. The Labour 
Department of the Government of Imlia started a Labour 
Gaajette only in 1943 and no otln^r Province or .State has so 
far got a forum on labour matters. What little information 
is available is that contained in official administrative reports. 
From the non-official side also there is lack of systematic 
information, because the majority of Trade Unions are small 
and not strongly organised and most of their time isdevott'd 
to the adjustment of industrial relations, very little being left 
for disseminating useful labour information. 

The first comprehensive survey on Indian Liil>oiir was made 
by the Royal Commission on Labour appointe.d in 1931. 
Regular studies are available only from the publications of the 
I.L.O., e.g., Industrial Labour in India (1938;. Problems of 
Industry in the East ( I938j, and articles published in the Inter- 
national Labour Review, etc. The only province which ins- 
tituted any enquirv into wages and conditions of employment 
in industrial establishments in In<lia was Bombay, where the 
Labour Office conducted enquiries in the years 1921, 1923, 
1926 and a more comprehensive e.cnsus covering 1,250 
factories in over 25 different industries spread over nearly 100 
towns and villages during the thirties. After the popular 
ministries came to power under the 1935 Act, Committees 
were appointed in several provinces to study the problem of 
industrial relations and these alTonl some information regard- 
ing conditions of Labour. But the only source of all-India 
information available after the Whitley Commission is the 
report published by the Labour Investigation Committee 
appointed by the Labour Department of the Government of 
India in December 1943. 

I lo ^enttlic The Royal Commission on Labour in India, in the chapter 
o-orcMnn^Ofl on Labour Statistics and Intelligence, discussed the various 
topics on which inve.stigations should be carried out. For 
this puipois^ they recomrnended a division of work among 
the employers and Government. Thanks 
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to the interest taken by universities in reseat ch on econo- 
mic problems, some studios were made on the lines suggest- 
ed in the report ; hut these wore not piopcriy co-ordinated. 
NtdiluM* the (‘inphiyers nor the [>rovineial govornmonls look 
much ('an iji i;,niving out tlu'ii part t>i the woik. Due 
to labour truuhhs most <)!’ tire | ‘i ovimd.tl govet nments had 
to <Hganis(‘ the constnK'liou rij imlex mimbeis ol cost of 
living; ami bu purposes of weighting tiu* constituent items, 
invc'-.tigdtions into the income* .ind (. xpi miitui e ul working- 
class ftunilhs in impoitant industrial anas luid to he t'ondue* 
ted, Ihit exc< pi in a lew centres ll s( wu ('st^^.iiions \\ ere 
not done on scientitn' Inu's Howt^vei. stmie used ul informa- 
tion is available on this siihiect. During the lecemt war 
the Govniunent ol India appointed a spe'cial oflicei to 
conduct eiujuiiie's into tlie family budgets ol lahouiens in 
important < enir e^s But the results e>l tlu‘s(‘ investigations 
arc not yet available to the public. 

Labour Statistics m Im!i«i e'onu* mainly as a bye jiroduct ol 
the adininistratiou ol the eiifie rent legislative i naeiments 
pel taming to Laboui e.g . the Fh< lories Act, the Payment ol 
Wages Act, lh<‘ Woi Kmen’s Compensation Act. etc. As these 
dilferent Acts e'ame into torex* at elilYmemt times and are 
usually adininisti ed by elitfeient authorities, th<‘re is very 
little ol e'<i-or(iinatiou and comparability of the information 
cjllectod for the different purpose's. Further, inlormation is 
not available on many tlesiialde aspects. an<l even in respect 
of the availabh' information, its accuracy cannot l>e vouch- 
safed. 'I he need foi collecting detailed statistic'* regarding 
vari(>us aspe-cts ol labour, namely, unemployment, wages and 
hours ol woik. aiul other asj)ects of imlustrial life have not 
been recognised by the provincial governments, with rare 
exceptions. Only when labour became turbulent after World 
War I, attempts were made to construct index numher.s of 
cost ol living in important industrial cities. But when the 
question of introducing measures of social security came to 
the fore, the need for detailed stati.stics assumed importance. 
Prof. Adarkar’s Ri'port on Health Insurance for Indtistrial 
Working Class wsis the first step taken in India in regard to 
social security and due to the woeful lack of detailed statis- 
tics aitemi>ts liacl to b ' made to marshall the few available 
facts to sponsor the scheme. When the Tripartite Labour 
Conference, convened bjy* the Government of India in 
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September 1943, considered the subject of Social Security 
the following resolution was passed: **This Tripartite 
Labour Conference recommends that, with a view to provide 
adeqxiale materials on which to plan a policy of social security 
for labour, the Central Government in co-operation with 
Governments of Provinces of British India, Indian States and 
the Chamber of Princes shcjidd immediately set up machinery 
to investigate questions of wages and earnings, employment 
and housing and social conditions generally, and that as soon 
as possible after receipt of the required statistics and other 
data, the Central Government should appoint a mixed Com- 
mittee to formulate plans of social security.” Asa conse- 
quence, a Labour Investigation Committee was appointed 
under the Chairmanship of D. V. Rege, Esq,, early in 

1944, and this Committee after detailed investigations into the 
conditions of Labour in 36 industries issued reports on indi- 
vidual industries ami also u general report. Though these 
reports contain a wealth of statistical data, they are diffused 
and unco-ordinated. 

The Industrial Statistics Act of 1942 facilitates collection of 
information on all aspects of labour; but it has so far not 
been brought into force for this purpose. Now that a 
Bureau of Statistics, Intelligence and Investigation has been 
established in the Labour Department of the GoverniLent of 
India, we expect that full use will be made of the provisions 
of the Act and all important information will be collected 
and published by the Bureau. The Labour Bureau of the 
Government of India, which was established in 1946, should 
make use of the provisions of the above Act for the main- 
tenance of adequate Labour Statistics in future. 

The following data are available for each province in their 
report on the working of the Factories Act 1934 : (1) Number 
of factories in each district ; (2) average daily number 
of workers employed ; (3) Details regarding adult males 
and females, adolescents, boys and girls, (4) Normal work- 
ing hours per week, intervals, holidays etc ; (5) Accidents; 
(6) Inspection ; (7) Cause.s of accidents and (8) Wage rates. 
In the beginning, a factory was defined as an undertaking 
employing at least 100 persons. By various amendments to 
the Factories Act the scope of the (definition of) factories 
has been revised so as to include a majority of them, so that 
at pre^^nt, an undertaking employ ihg more than 20 persons 
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romes under tht^ scope of the Act and discretion is given to 
the Loc^l Governments to extend it to undertakings employ- 
ing between 10 and 20 per'-oovs. Some oi the important 
States have also followed suit in enacting Factories Acts on 
the same lines as British India and begun to publish figures. 
But the Labour Department ol the Governnuiit ol India 
publishes data for British India only ami it is desirable that 
with the co-opt lation ot the Slates all-India figures should be 
compiled and published. 

Payment of This Act applies to the payment ol wages to pei sons employed 

Wages Act ^ any laciory rlcfined in section 2 u) ol the Factories Act, 

1913, and to peisons em])loyet), othel^^ise than in a factoiy, 
upon any railway by a railway administration oi, either 
directly oi through a sub-contractor, by a peison lulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration. Nothing in this Act 
applies to wages payable in respect ol a wage-period which, 
over such wage-period, averages to U\o hundred nTpces a 
month Ol more Information reganiing average nuuibcr of 
persons employed daily, total wages paid, deductions for 
(1) fines, (2) breaches of contract and (3) damages or losses 
is available in the returns submitU^l under this Act But 
the aggregate figures are the re.sultof the adding together 
of the w^age-bills of imlivtdual factories which w’orked for 
different number of days per year. Hence, w^e cannot draw 
inferences regarding wage rates in different gioups of 
industries oi legions duriijig the same period ol time ot of 
the same at different period(f» ol time. Information regarding 
occupational wage-rates and theii year to year changes along 
with the number of people affected by them regarding 
allowances an 1 bonuses, money value of other’benefits like 
cheap housing accommodation and food grains etc., is 
important and shouhl also l>e obtained. 

Workmen's The Commissioner under this Act records information 

^mpensation relating to the nature of the injury (fatal, disablement, 
permanent total, permanent partial, temporary etc.) and the 
amount awarded with his remarks, An annual report of the 
working of the above Act is published by the Government 
of India from the provincial reports. One thing we have to 
bear in mind is that the figures do not relate to the year in 
which the accidents have taken place but to the ntamber of 
cases disposed of in that year* Owing to illiteracy^ ignorn 
anoe and fear of loss of employment some cases 
unreportedt ^ » » 
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fmliafi Tfadle regarding the number of members and the state- 

UnioM Act nients of income and expenditure, and assets and Habillties 
of t?ach registered trade union are recpxired to be furnished 
onder the Act. These details are compiled industry-wise 
and province-wise and published by the Labour Department 
of the Government of India. The chief point to he noted in 
this connection is that there are comparatively less number 
of unions registered and even among the registered a large 
number fails to submit reports. 

Ifidiatl Mines Chief Inspector of Mines receiws statistical returns 

Act from the managers of mines coming under the Act. Statis- 

tics of mines in .Elates and those m British India which are 
not covered by the above Act are directly received by the 
Director of Geological »Survey of India tliroiigh the I\>Htical 
Department and the district officers respectively. Informa- 
tion relating to average attendance of the workers, average 
hours worked per week fclassified into underground, open- 
workings and surface) is obtained through these returns. 
Other statistical information relating to average daily 
earnings in the month of December, total number of acci- 
dents, inculence of epidemic diseases ; and tlie quantities 
and the pit-head value of fninerals raised, quantity and 
number of detonators used for exf>losives, number of safety 
lamps, mechanical ventilators, coal-cutting machines etc. in 
the mine.s, is also available. 

StatLstical data relating to the average number of persons 
Assam Tea employed per day in the three main plantation industries 
^s^cts Tea, Coffee and Rubber is available on an all-India basis in 

Li^l^mAct the volumes (1) Indian Tea Statistics, (2) Indian Coffee Statis- 
and (3) Indian Rubber Statistics. More detailed infor- 
mation for persons employed in tea plantations of Assam is 
available from returns under the above Act. In the annual 
report ..und.er tliis Act Statements V to IX arc 
important from the labour view-point. Details regarding 
' nji^^ber of adults and children working in each district, 
loss by transfer, discharge or departure etc., total deaths in 
; the. year with caiises, and average of settled and 

are obtainable from the 


■ la»dts«ity,iat disputes .'are. being collected .-since 

of' Gr^t-War 

? '■Jr ^ I^^ia ■ -first. 
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askcil for weekly reports and later quarterly reports also, in 
prescribed turms. Usually, the inforraatiou is obtained 
through the agency or tlte police in the districts and is trans- 
mitted to the Provincial authorities, who, in their turn, pass 
on the information to the Government of India. In impor- 
tant provincial headquarters like Bombay, Caknitta, Madras, 
CawniJore etc., information regarding disputes is directly 
obtained by tlie Inspectors of the Labour Offices, whom the 
parties approach for mediation. The information obtained 
relates to'lj tlic numbei of disputes, (2) the number of men 
involval an<l tlie number of days lost. The number of dis- 
putes ih classified ac(X}rdiDg to industries and provinces, the 
causes of the disputes are classified under (1) pay, 2j bonus, 
(Sjpersomu'l, leave and ^5l others ; and the re.sults of the 
disputes aic classificil as (1» successful, ( 2 ) partially success- 
ful and (3; unsuccessful •, the rest being siiowp as ‘ still in 
progress I fie data collected at present is unsatisfactory 
in several respects. No distinction is made between srtikes 
and lock-outs. The methods of calculating the number of 
workers and the number of days lost etc., are not precisely 
understood in many cases. The information is not quite* 
accurate as it is based on the reports of constables, 
who, in their turn, depend upon the factory authori- 
ties. Somewhat more reliabe information is available whtie 
Labour Officers have been appointed. 


Scope of 
Labour 
Intelligence 
needa 

enlargement 


To give a more complete picture about the conditions of 
employment there is a great need to extend the .scope of 
labour statistics to bring in information relating to (a; 
migration, labour turnover and absenteeism and (b) hours of 
woik and earnings with respect to at least labour employed 
in factories. 


Miipation In former years, labour from rural areas, affaire the 
pressure of population was great, used to migrate to 
industrial cities when agricultural conditions were bad, and 
a large percentage of them was going back to the villages 
after accumulating some moti^. lb recent ybars '*Ch##ls'’ 
and Buatees ’’ have been grewingup in industrial cities' and 
the present generation of workers ia,inore ttrban«miiideil* 
Reliable data al>out the extent of tihcii changes la pet 
avai^hle although audit data ia.uiidMli in dksoniMiiitg dte 
probienis «( , labour, tttmoverf a47a«iite«iai»i, , .bgiMliig 
accK»m(nndaUiMa, i » w. 


• t 1 



Lab^f' : 
tunmVti 




'T<> V '-^Kteat -^af iabotii'-r; 




i^t^' infordftaiti^n regianUng ti^e Qmpi<^ym^n^ 
o each factory; 


. Thero ^re bpuod to he seasonal fluctuations in this turn- 
over, and hence we require figures on a monthly basis, 
thomgh for convenience these figures may be compiled 
quarterly or even annually. 


Absenieeisfii Figures of absenteeism ^ are being collected and published 
for some time in their respective Labour Gazette and 
Labour' Bulletin in Bombay and more recently in the U. P. 
also. They do not cover all industries, neither all centres of 
the industries selected. In 1945, the Government of India 
made arrangement for collecting this xlata from siuili factories 
as were prepared to supply tlie information voluntarily, but 
so far no report has been published on this matter. Any 
enquiry into this problem requires the maintenance of re- 
gular service cards for the workers in the concerned factories. 

Wages an<l Average earnings per livorker in an industry or region are 

eamtiigs affected not only by the rates of wages, hours of work and 

by the state of employment, but also by changes in the pro- 
portion of male and female, adults and children, and of skill- 
ed and unskilled labourers. Further, if part or the whole of 
the wage is paid in kind, and if in some cases commodities 
are supplied at cheap rates and if free or cheap housing 
accommodation is provided, difficulties arist^ in comparing 
wages in such industries or regions with those in others 
, wtiere those conditions xlo not prcv^ail. These several 
limitations are to be borne in mind in collecting wage statis- 
\ ties and in CQttstructiUg index: numbers of wages. 


IndtoK vFor the construction of index numbers of wages a detailed 

nitfMblf^ ; 5 qh in each industry should be 

the first instance. The customary wages paid in 
each indusiry^ in ’ each region of a district, should be 
'exaiamed at regulaL inter y year, and a record of 


^yin th^se rates and the number of workers atfectod 


y by duriiiigt the intervals should he ke|)t, Tlie prelimi- 
this' jmrpose is census which should 

.5 'i io^:. 10 yes^rs , ' The • •inforniatiori 
■hbh'f^tis.'Shduld he, gi ven^;i>y , 

- adultS'^’iind s 
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Unemploy. 

ment 


Statistics for 
other classes 
of Labour 


Agency of 
the statistics 
collection 


which [>i('c(*-ralcs ])rovaiI it would he preferable to collect 
of eHrl^ng*^ rather than rates of wages, to sliow 
\Vrio<‘ coiulitions. This datum of earnings can be obtained 
only from employers’ pay books, and lliis information has to 
bt' supplemented witli the datum of houis of work. 

It is not possilile to obtain r<*ason:iblv a(le<|uale statistics of 
unemplovmtMU unless theie is an unemployment insurance 
sclu'ine oi othei means ot registration, complete, for 
))la<'es or oecu})utions such as is sometimes provided l>y 
tradt* unions \V<* havc‘ neilhi i an unemployment insuraiieo 
scIieiiK* nor strong and populai tiade unions which can take 
u]i this woik Hcuice the state of unemployment has to be 
investigeit< (1 jH ‘1 lodicaily, i)v tlu* int^lhod ot sam})ling, irom 
iin]H)rlanl nidustiial cenln s. This is the best time to stai 1 
such woik b<\ause, due to vvai, tluut‘ aie conditions ol near- 
full employmt nl iiiid it »i complete enunicralioii of the 
niimi)ei ol woiU^rs employed is made in lesptM'l oi tlu‘ 
imlustiii's (‘ouiing undei ihe Facloi ies Act, the Mines 

Ad, 1^32, and also iilliei im])ortant organis(*d and unoiga- 
nised industnes, the tiguies ol em])loyinent in the 
subsetjuent yiMis will ])iovidean indi'x ol unemployment as 
these two are in v^ei sely i elated. Fhefiguies should prof erably 
be monthly so as to piovide indices of st*asonal changes in 
emplo 3 uuent. As has alieatly been pointed out, these have to 
b<* siippli mented by ptTiodical investigations. 

So lar no statistics are collected foi three impi>rtant ('lasses 
oi labour, each of which torms a huge group ot labour 
population, namely 1; labour employed cm construction, 
maintenance and repair work ol all kinds e. g., buildings, 
loads, canals, aerodromes, etc,, (2^ labour employed in 
transport services, excluding railways, e. g., water transport 
ichietly inland navigationj, docks, tramways and motor 
transjHirt and labour employed in commercial services, 
e. g., slioi>s, r(‘staurants, entei tainment houses, hanks etc. 
It would be tiseful to make staUiloiy provision for the 
collei.tlon ol statistics relating to labour cmplo^^etl in these 
services also. 

Returns under tlie Factories Act and the PaymtuU of Wages 
Act are receiv(*d by the Provio'cJal Chief lusjxTtors of 
Factories; returns umicr ilie T rade Unions Act are received 
by the Provincial Commissioners of Labour ami returns 
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under the Workmen's Componsalion Act by authority 
appointed u.n<ier the Act in each provinc \ As regards 
statistics* relating to Mines, th<‘ ('hid Inspector of Mines 
receives all returns lr<.>fn Miiu’s, in Ih itish India which come 
under the Indian Mines A<'t, and the \)\vrciny of Geological 
Survey receives returns from non-Acl inines in Hritish India 
from the concerned provincial authorities, and fioju the 
Indian States ihrotigh the Political Department, Returns 
under the Assam Tea District h-niigranl Labour Ac.t are 
receivcfl by the distri<*t officers and com.nuiit<’cted to the 
Controller of Emigrant Labour. Returns collect<*d i)y ih<‘ 
provincial authorities are compiled in their offic.es, and from 
the different provincial statements, cousolidati'd figmes lor 
Pritish India, are compiled at tlie (’('ntre. Statistics n'ceived 
by Cliiof Inspector ol Mines . Direct«3r (d (ieologieMl Surv('\' 
of India, Controller of Emigrant Labour, ari‘ compiled in 
their respective offices : and lliose received ilirectly in llie 
Departnuml of Labour of the (lovcrnment of Iriflin in tlu' 
statistical brancli of that department. 

The available statistical information is characterised by T . its 
lack of reliability and \2j tlu* time lag bt*t\veen the period to 
which it refers and tlu* time of publication. As regards tlie 
first point, to ensure the correctness of the statistics 
collected, at least a sample of the returns should be checked 
at the source. It is reporteil that tlur present fi<‘ld staff of tlu* 
respective offices is not sufficient for this purpose. None of 
the present offices has any special staff even at headquarters, 
and the work is mostly done by routine clerks. A trainetl 
person can bring about improvenients in the checking and 
tabulation methods; and will also be useful in die analysis 
and interpretation of the data. Hence, it is desirable that 
the collection and the compilation of the data siionld be 
entrusted to a statistical division with a trained officer of at 
least a junior rank as its liead. Time lag, in a big country 
like India, is unavoidable but could progressively be reduced 
with a growing realisation of the utility of statistical 
information and improvement in the methods of collection. 
As the staff of the respective departments is more concerned 
with the enforcement of the provisions of the respective 
Acts, statistics take a secondary place in theii work. On 
these grounds also, the creation of a separate statistical 
section in each of the offices mentioned above under a trained 
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person, and some field staff for checking tlie matter on the 
spot appear to be essential. Of course, some uniform 
procedure has to be adopted by all Provincial Governments ; 
find the Centnil Departments also shouhl he organised on a 
suitable httsis. Tlu* TCinployment h'xchanges ean play an 
important pait by eo-opeiating in the rollcetion of statistics 
It might hi* useiul to have some qualified investigators in 
these exchang<‘s to attend to special investigations on 
laboui problems as and when they arise. Di'eisions of policy 
relating to m the nattire of ««tatisties to h'* eolleeted and \b) 
the manner of eollci'tion should he lak^ni at the H''ailc]uartcrs 
at Delhi and the execution of policy and collection of 
statistics should l)e in the liands of the executive officers of 
the Central Gov^ei nmenl at variou:» centres inchiding those 
in the exchanges and of the provincial oxecutiv'e officers. To 
ensure a common aiul continuous policy theie sliouKl be a 
statistical branch at the centi'% sufftcierttly strong and well- 
directt*<H.‘aml the executive officers in the fieUI should have 
sulficient staff to imable them to carry out the recpiirements, 
Tlie newly created Labour Bureau oi the Government ol 
Inilia should be entrusted with this task. 
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LANKA SUNDARAM, M.A., Ph. D. 


Pr. Lanka Sundaram goes over the 
history of three decades of India s essay 
in self-assertion on the international 
plane, handicapped though she was by 
having to function as a tolerated 
appendage to Britain. She did fight 
her way through, undaunted and with a 
gooMy measure of success in making her 
voice heard. Her participation in the 
conferences of the I.L.0. not only gave 
her an opportunity to emerge as the 
rt doubtable champion of Asia and 
Asian causes but resulted in ghing a 
fillip to social legislation in the country. 
The Indian worker has still to complete 
his odessey but the world s efes are now 
on him and. India and a new world 



hmeviY dim, is shmikgup tke dark swmsn m 
our socithectmomic set-up. 

India will, from new an, speak with the new 
dignity and the new strength bom of freedom. Her 
work at the I.L.O. is meteor less cut out for her~^to 
make it really meaningful and make it stronger by 
asserting the right to social justice of all the ^coloured' 
and the under-privileged peoples of the world. The 
vision of man is bitoadernew, and more courageous 
and the I L. 0's future depends upon what it can do 
with this new vision, this heartening concept of inter- 
national social justice. 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram does not despair of the 
future of the Indian worker - (and through him India) 
he is confident that he will come into his own, develop 
his men leadership and overcome all hurdles at 
present projected by fissiparous tendencies, provincial 
and sectarian antagonisms and the like. 



SIXTEEN YEARS ago I ha<l the privilege of being called a 
heretic, for having demanded from Geneva an Asian Labour 
Conference, in addition to regional set-ups for the various 
activities of the now defunct League of Nations and its ancill- 
ary bodies, with India as their fulcrum. Today, I rejoice at 
the fact that such a regional Conference is being held, and 
that India is playing the host to all the Asian Countries in 
October this year. 


India had to 
fight her way 
through 


Nearly tliirty years ago, at the Washington Labour Confer- 
ence, in 19l9, a major figiit took plac<', resulting in the walk- 
out of India from that Conference, and the passing of a vote 
of censure upon the organisers of the Interiiati<mal Labour 
Organization for adhering to an irregular (Constitution of the 
Governing Body, from which India was excluded. At this 
distance of time, it looks rather surprising how a non-Indian 
like Sir Louis Kershstvir^ who represented this country, staged 
this walk-out and got the censure motion through. 


Few people in this country realise that India was mentioned 
in the annexe of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
more as a matter of courtesy to Britain, tlian as a right of 
admission to her for participation in the international organi- 
zation which came into existence after the Treaty of Versailles. 
This, however, was not so in the case of India's admis- 
sion into an<l participation in the I. L.O. There was a 
battle of brains, a.s well as of facts, wliich went on for the 
better part of three years (1919-22), in which Lord Balfour, 
Lord Hardinge and Sir William Meyer took part, at the 
highest level, before India was admitted, in her own right, 
as belonging to the list of the first eight chief states of 
industrial importance in the world, without which she could 
not have taken her place on the governing body of the 

LL.O. 


Jkndntm 


Ihdl0i"s participation in the I.L. O. as resurrected and revivi- 


fied on the basis of the P hiladelphi a Cl^rter of 19+4, does 
not look so heroic as her origihar entry into t he iSeneva-cum - 
M ontreal set-up !. Inch by inch, India had to fight for her 
the I was present in the Batiment 

in 1931 , Seth Walchaml Hirachand 
iitekon-teekjghitib^ of ■ the 
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principle that non-nationals should not be permitted as 
rcpresenlativos of India in hei delegations to the I. L. O. Prior 
to 1931, Indian delegation*^ to the League of Nations used to 
be led by Britishers, while almost every delegation from 
this countiy to International Tonfeiences, both of the 
League and llie I.L.C)., included quite a good number of non- 
Indians. Even as late as 1944, Mi, II. C. Prior of the 
Government of India was a member of the Indian delegation 
to the Philadelphia C'onfereiice. Today, however, the position 
is radically ditfei cnt, and, as a member ol the Indian delegation 
to the first General Assembly and the Human Rights 
Commission oi tli<‘ United Nations, 1 can say with a con- 
siderable anumnt ol first-hand knowledge that India has 
come into her own, and that her delegations to international 
conlerences are pxirely national in characiei, speaking in the 
name ol the people of the countiy 

Within the tirst decade and a hall oi the existence of the 
l.L.O. and as a lesult of the series of clashes between Indian 
delegations on the one part and the l.L.O. on the other, 
representatives of government, employers and workers found 
representation on the Governing Body of the l.L.O. with the 
result that India’s participation in the l.L.O. must now be 
said to have been put on a secure footing, with honour and 
rights accruing to her. 

During the grcalei pait oi the Inter-war period, India’s 
membership of the l.L.O. was conducted on a basis which 
looks rather ridiculous from present standards.^ Even though 
the Director-CJeneial of the l.L.O. had the right of access 
to the Government of India in respect of communications to 
Member Slates, the replies of the Govei nment of India used to 
be sent to him through the India Office, the reason being that 
the Government of India was not recognised as completely 
.sovereign. In comparison with the procedure adopted with 
reference to the League of Nations, viz., that the right of com- 
munication between the .Secretary^General and New Pelhi 
did not exist at ail and that correspondence between them was 
alway.s through London where the Great Moghul vetted the 
views of the (Jovernment of India, this partial access of 
India to the LL.O., must be considered to be reasonably satis- 
factory. Tod Ay > the position is altogether different at ajay 
rate since August, 1,946 the Provisional Government 



India's Voice 
has not been 
a Voioein die 
Wlldanois 
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of India assumed functional soverignty in regard to the 
formulation of policies and the nomination of members of 
delegations to the LL.O. and the United Nations. 

Wliile India’s x>articipation in the United Nations’ Organi- 
zation today must be said to have startl'd on a representative 
basis only in 1946, with reference to the I.L.O., India had 
the experience of almost three decades, in which the view- 
points of the people found expression to an extent which 
must be considered to be amazing. This was possibe because 
of the tripartite character of Indian delegations to the I.L.O. 
There were, no doubt, limits to this perfunctory representa- 
tion of Indian national opinion in tlic councils of the 1. L. O., 
both in respect of the Governing Body, and the Conferenco. 
Even at the Philadelphia Conference it was Mr. M. N. Roy’s 
Indian Federation of Labour whicli was given the opportu- 
nity of nominating representatives for the labour section 
of the Indian delegation. From this year onwards, Indian 
delegations to the LL.O* will be completely national 
in character in respect of the three units thereof, and the 
battles, which were carried out during the past five years 
inside our national tripartite labour organization, will be 
fought at the highest international level, with the Govern- 
ment of India ceasing to be a neutral buffer between 
employers and labour, and siding more and more witli the 
view-point of the working man in the land, for such a course 
is not only Y>bligatory but eminently necessary in view of the 
prevailing new ideas of social security. 


From a purely historical point of view, even the perfunctory 
participation of Indian delegations in the I.L.O. had made it 
possible for spokesmen of employers and workers from this 
country to register protests, times out of number, against 
t\it regUne of the LL.O. There is, for example, the classical 
illustration of the 48 hours convention for Western countries 
passed at Washington in 1919, which Was rendered non- 
applicable to Asian countries which had a higher permissible 
limit. Year aft^r year, labour delegates from India, includ- 
ing the late Lala Lajpat Rai, sought to asssail this dis- 
tinction between Western and Asian Labour, which was 
instituted in order, that White Capitalism might ride strident 
a^jmss the seven in much as dependencies and colo- 
inipKof the f ^ exploited on the basis 

■'Sixty' "permissible lirhit^ the 
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hours of work in Asian countries were ultimately brought 
down to fifty-four, and I believe that this happy consum- 
mation was one of tlie direct results of a consistent fight put 
up by India, and the leadership which she was able to give to 
every Asian country within the frame-work of the I.L.O. 

Additional to classical instances like these, there were 
numerous other occasions when even the Government of 
India of the intcr-war period, which, though according to 
Edwin Montagu, was not only wooden, iron and antediluvian 
hut also a subordinate department of the British Government, 
sought to assert its independence even in direct conflict 
\\itli Britain anti other Imperial Powers. I have worked out 
minutely the number of divisions in the International Labour 
Conference, when India, meaning tliereby the Government 
of Imlia, voted against Britain and other Western Powers, 
This assertion of the right of India for independent action 
cannot, by any stretch oi imagination, be called national or 
soveieign with respect to the developments in tlie inter-war 
])eriod. But it is clear tliat, while in the case of the League 
of Nations Indian Delegations toed the line of Britain 
and followed the principles which were unmistakably trace- 
able to the British Foreign Office, in regard to the I.L.O. the 
impression was left upon assembled world delegations that 
India had problems of her own, and that even the British 
Government in India was nut unwilling to tackle these pro- 
blems in a mannei which (’ondiice<l to Uic well-bejng of the 
people. 


The late C. F. Andrews, whose authority to pronounce 
upon labour and industrial questions in this country cannot 
be disputed, observed in 1928 that what would have been 
considered imjiossible before 1919, and what would certainly 
have taken filty years to achieve was made possible by India’s 
membership of the I.L.O, within the span of a decade# and 
that one by one the wimlows of this country were opened to 
the light sought to be let into every cxjrner of the world by 
the LL.O. within the meaning of Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty, 


A ^reed 
Wof la will 
make I L.O. 
Meaningfut 


Article I of the Philadelphia Charter declaring that labour Is 
not a commodity , freedom of e:x:prcssion and association 
are essential to sustained progress; poverty anywhere 
constitutes a eJanger to prosperi^ everywhere ; and the War 
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agarimt want re^iacifes to be carried but with uiitderiting 
vigour and by continuous and concerted international effort, 
has not come into existence over*night. There is behind it 
the continuous, though not glamourised, effort of the iX.O* 
of a quarter of a century. Even at Philadelphia, the Indian 
employers’ delegate could not find support for the principle 
of freedom from exploitation”, as one of the essential 
ingredients of the social and international ambitions of the 
I.L.O. This failure on the part of India to secure recognition 
for one of the most urgent principles of international action 
only shows how imperfect the I.L.( ). or for that matter, any 
other international organization of to-day is for, with 60% of 
the people the wdrld over (some 1,300,000,000) kept as under 
privileged and un-privileged, and with colonialism, in addi- 
tion to economic diplomacy and domination, continuing un- 
bridled, there cannot be any social justice as between the 
Whites and the non-Whites. 


Five hundred millions of China, four hundred millions of 
India, a hundred million Javanese, sixty million people 
inhabiting Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, Indo-China and the 
Phillipines, the millions of people under peonage in South 
America, fifteen million Negroes in the U.S.A., in addition 
to a hundred and fifty million people of the African continent 
are even today subject to exploitation of varying degrees of 
intensity. One by one, these peoples are rising to the limits 
of their political freedom, and, more than that, each of them 
is beginning to assert its right to economic freedom which, 
in other words, means the right to survival. 


Equal Pay far 
Equal Woffe— 
tha Fottfida^ 
of World 
$Miat Justice 




These freedoms caatiot be achieved either by mere participa- 
tion in the United Nations Organization, or the International 
Uabbnr Organization. They can only be achieved through the 
development of sanctions behind the people, who most, as they 
are today attentpting to, surge forward to obtain their 
freedom. There i? a new t 3 rpeof Imperialism which is striding 
acroiss the world, encased only in newclotkes, and, if I do not 
misread the situation, the rather protracted International 
Conference oh Trade and Employmetit, which is sitting in 
Geneva as I write these lines, might as wdl break up on the 
.theeiy nf of production adumbrated 

in thh of the-U which has. 

hkahtTphtedse ■confahyiatioiHi. From the fitet 
'•Goi^«r«hQ& ..t^l 'to- theMatltiitte 
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Conference «t Seattle in 1946, the International Labonr 
Organization \v\x^ not able to solve the question of equal 
wages for equal Work renderetl hy Indian and European 
sailors. The typical nature of this question alone convinces 
me that unless and until workers, that is to say in both the 
hemispUcrevS of White and non-White, receive equal wages 
for equal work, tliere cannot be any social justice as between 
the privileged and the non-prlvilegcd peoples of the earth 
today or tomorrow. 


The LL.O. i$ 
as good as its 
Member 
States 


I consider that the failure of the International Labour Oigani- 
zation during the past three decades lo tackle tliis problem of 
equal wages for equal work, as between the White and the 
non-White, is responsible for the admitted laeK of enthusiasm 
in Oriental Counliies of the justice and <‘omp<‘tcncc of the 
I. L.O. to deal with the human problem of the worlci, which 
far transcends the economic, the political and the military 
problems. It will he ungent^roiis on n)y pait to decry the 
I. L.O. for its patent iailur<^ in this sei loi of international 
work, loi the LL.O. can only accomplisfi things to the extent 
to which the Member States participating in it peimit hei. 
The Conventions ol the 1 L <>, have no mandaton i haracter. 
They may be accepted by meml>er States, as lecommendations 
only. Apart irom the periodu'.al prodding which the Director 
of the LL.O gives to Member States regarding action taken 
or not taken on tlu Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Internationa] Laboni Conferences, there is 
no known method of compulsion of Member States towards 
accepting these obligations, and, more so, towards translat- 
ing these obligations into conciete action. Speaking in the 
Council of State, the late Sir Mohamed Shaft Indicated the 
viewpoint of the Cmvcrnment of India on May 27, 1924, as 
follows : ** An International Agreement cannot, in the nature 
of things, be ratified, save by, or on behalf of governments 
of the countries which are parties to an Agreement, and it is 
in this capacity, and no( as statutory law, that the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council ratifies or declines to ratify International 
Agreements to wlrich India is a party” [Italics mine}. 


Tripartite 
Character of 
IX O —a 
Handicap 


I believe that there cannot be any scope for a greater degree 
of formalization or (x>mpuIsion than in the inter-war period, 
to the conventions, recommendations and reil^olutions of the 
International Labour Conference even lander the added 
stimulus of the Philadelphia Charter. I alao believe that 



Dice Loaded 
in Favour of 
the Employer 


Dental of die 
to 

Strike 
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everi the San Francisco Charter of the United Nations does 
hot contain within its ambit the germs of a super world 
state, with provision for sanctions to meet violation of these 
obligations by Member States of the United Nations* Ah 
illustration of the futility of international action in the 
political sphere, un-accompanied by enforceable sanctions, is 
supplied by the decision of the Union of South Africa to 
incorporate South-West Africa within its territor i(?s, indirect 
contravention of the resolution of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organization of 1946, Even in the limited 
sphere of international labour activity, lack of sanctions has 
prevented, and will oontinui. to prevent, nuiixlatory action 
being taken by the Member *States of tlie I.L.( )., and for this, 
I must state, the tripartite character ot the Organization is 
directly responsible, leave alone the secondary responsibility 
of States, Member*s who consider national sovereignty more 
or less dear to their hearts, than allegiance to any inter- 
national organization. 

An analysis of the structure of governments the world over 
today rloes not convince me that the plenipotentiaries of 
people are enthroned in power. Barring, perhaps, the 
U,S..S,R., the vast majority of the govHTnments are pronoun- 
cedly capitalistic, and I include within the application of this 
statement the so-called Socialist (iovernmenl of Britain 
through which the British Socialist Party runs an Empire 1 
In the case of India, even the socialism of the highest 
Congressman has clay feet. By and large, the governments 
are either unashamedly capitalistic, or dominated "by the 
capitalist class. As long as this structure of government 
continuef^, it is clear that the dice will always be loaded in 
favour of the employer. 

In case I am misunderstobd, let me consider the point by 
making a reference to the abolition of the right to strike, 
which popular governments in the Provinces and at the 
Centre today have contrived to enforce in India only the 
cither day, The working man has still to complete his 
Odessey to attain minimum margins of subsistence, and the 
right to the fundamental dignity and worth of the human 
personality, and the right to unfettered participation in the 
g-dv^rnment of councils of the world, 

as an jexample .of Asian .and African counirief^i. 

the 
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Inlornational Labour Conference in 194^, Mr. S. Lall, speaking 
on behalf of the (Government of India, declared : “ Theprinci' 
pies of the International Labour Organization have an appeal 
to my countrymen. Oui collaboration has been spiritual, no 
less than material. Wo have throughout tried to raise our 
low standards. Our progress should not be judged by 
ratifieations alone, though in tliis uspcelalsowe hold the 
brightest place in Asia, and our leconl is prol>ably not below 
the world average As again.st this self-laudatory exposi- 
tion of the achievement of India, 1 must quote here what 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, sp(‘aking on behall of Indian labour, 
told tlie Philadelphia Session of liie Intel national Labour 
Conferenc'e in 1944 : “ In a u cent j>ubliration by the (Govern- 

ment ot Inditi it is admitted that only 5% of the people of 
India have good protective wau i, even to drink; 9.V of the 
people ol my countiy drink foul, contaminated water, 200 
out of every 1, ()()(> infants born die in the first year of exis- 
tence, as against 40 in Australia and New /ealaiul. The 
expectation ol lif(‘ in my countiy is 20 years, as against 70 
in New Zealand, The birth-rate is neaily 30 against 9 in 
Austialia. Tliese are the soeial conditions of my country, 
despite twcntyfiv<‘ yea is ot association of the (Government of 

India with this Organization We have no 

minimum wages, no social insuranev eilhei unemployment 
or sii.kness, or any other. We have not known limitations 
of hours ol woik, except in some factories and in the railways 
for the last few yeais*’. 


You cannot 
plame the 
IX.O^ 


It will he unfair on my part to vistthe I.L.O. witii responsibi- 
lity tor tlie incubus of age-long conditions of disgrace in my 
country, or for the matter with responsibility for inaction, 
or indifferent action, on the part of the Government of India 
in respect of international labour Conventions and Recom- ' 
mendalions. Until 1935, industrial an<l social legislation in 
India was in accordance with the Government of India Act of 
1919, which administered this country as a subordinate 
branch of the British Governmenl. Till 1935, the Govern- 
ment of India was administered most unashamedly for secur- 
ing the welH>eiog of her British masters. The CGonstituiion 
Act of 1935, though nut formally promulgated with reference 
to the Centre even today, split up jurisdiotioa in labour 
matters as between the Centre and the Provinces, and while 
the Central Legislature, under (he provisions of this Act, 
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ftsstimed concurrent jurisdiction, the Provincial Legflsla- 
tu res were also permitted to pass legislation in the sphere 
of industry and labour. The result was that cx)ncurrent 
jurisdiction in labour matters overlapped, to an extent 
which is not only irritating, but Which leads to confusion 
and contradiction both in the ceijtraland provincial spheres. 

The Centre had, till recently, to take recourse to suasion, 
in order to bring the Provinces into lino with its proposals 
in respect of industrial and labour legislation. Without 
uniformity, national legislation becomes futile, and without 
uniformity, at least comparability, as between the legisla- 
tion of one Province and the other, there will be black 
patches left on the social map of India. Sometimes it is 
Bombay which is in the van, sometimes Madras and soinotirnes 
C.P., whether it be legislation relating to industrial disputes, 
factory inspection, or money-lending. It is inevitable that 
in a federal constitution, with residuary powers vesting with 
the Provinces, this confusion is bound to exist and, if 1 do 
not mis-iotorpret current history, residuary powers vesting 
with the individual States constituted a stumbling-block to 
the participation of U.S.A. in the I.L.O. of the inter-war 
period. 

The future constitution of the Indian Union must 
necessarily be federal in character, and even though the 
Indian Union is to participate in the I.L.O. , it is clear that 
the same process of strife, through negotiation with the 
Provinces, is bound to go on, in regard to the translation of 
international labour Conventions into national legislation, 
within tlie meaning of the concurrent lists of Schedule VII 
of the Constitution Act of 1935, which, I am afraid, is bound 
to continue in principle, if not in the letter, in the fuUire 
constitutional set-up of this country. 

I must here say a word with reference to 582 Indian States 
which, between themselves, claim a hundreii million people. 
In 1927, the late Lord Birkenhead, as Secretary of State for 
India, notified the S€cretary-.General of the League of 
Nations, that, wUhin the meaning of Articles 405 and 408 of 
the League Covetiant, it would not be possible automatically 
to. secure observance within the territories of the States 
it^etW^iOnat labour ^ Convention^ - land Recommendations 
to-,.; -India.-' ■■-.NoU'^^'ratifiCation' by my 
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single legislature, even if such legislatures exist in all these 
States, would have meant defaiiU of adhesion by India to 
these International labour Conventions anclRecommendations* 
Assurance was, however, given by the Secretary of State 
that, whem‘V('r In<iia ratifies, with respect to the Provinces, 
an international hihour Convention or Recommendation, it 
will be brought to the notice of the durbars of the States, 
and I have known cases when the Political Department of 
the (iovernment of India did actually bring these obli’- 
gatinns to the notice of the Princes. 

Still it IS clear today that the Indian Slaters are definitely 
outside the purview of the and that, while industrial 

and social legislation, fitful as it is marcliing ahead in 
Indian Provinces, States are (jompletely exempt fiom its 
operation. Though few States, like Mysore, Baroda, 
Travancore etc. have Factories Arts and legislation relating 
to other industrial and social matters on their individual 
statute books, tliore is no comparison at all bt'twcen the 
quantum of protection available to the woiker in the Indian 
States, as compared to that available to his compeer in the 
Indian Provinces. Repeatedly, the cry has gone up in this 
country that, as a result of less onerous industrial and labour 
legislation in Indian States fwhich naturally enters into cost 
of production , industry has migrated from the Provinces to 
the Stales, During the recent World Wai, when the 
Provinces reached the peak of taxation, there was almost a 
mad rush of industry from the Provinces to the Slates, and 
the Government of India was obliged to promulgate an 
Ordinance prohibiting the dismantling and removal of 
factories from Provinces to States. 

Indian States clear that this immunity the Indian States enjoy at 
must be present cannot be continued to exist in the future, with 

lagged in respect to their participation in the Indian Union, in relation 

to any regime of the LL.O. With the formation of two 
sovereign Dominions the States must come into either for the 
sake of preserving their economic integrity and thus auto- 
matically come into the pool of international activity, 
because; unlike during the past thirty years, representatives 
of Indian States will have places in the Legislaturies and 
executives of the Indian IJnion and Pakistan, In other 
words, such of the Indian Princes who particIfHa^te in theoo 
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two sbv^ereign States, will automatically be bound by 

the national tegislatipn arising out of acceptances of inter- 
national labour Conventions and Recommendations. 

If I do not misinterpret the position, such adhesion would 
have retrospective effect, for there cannot be deg^ar in any 
Indian State the moment such a State functions within the 
framework of the Indian Union or Pakistan, because the 
Indian Union and Pakistan will be bound by the existing 
labour conventions in respect of their territories. Such of 
the States which elect to stay out of the Indian Union or 
Pakistan will naturally be outside the pale of the LL.O. and 
will have to be treated as such. I have abounding faith in 
the future of this country, in so far as that the inexorable 
process of events would compel each individual State which 
elects to come into, or contract' out of, the Indian Union or 
Pakistan, ultimately to conform to an integral system of 
economy and polity. There is no question that the Indian 
States will be allowed to dot the map of India as so many 
diseased limbs of the body politic, in which oppression and 
denial of privilege can run riot. 

1 see a Both in retrospect and prospect, I am convinced that India’s 

Socialist order participation in the I.L.O. has been of benefit to her people. 

of things jt is quite true that the pace of industrial and social progress 

in India has not been commensurate with the ideals entombed 
in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versillcs, or in Article 1 of the 
Philadelphia Charter. A people’s government is emerging 
on the horizon, and very soon a Socialistic Republic, 
enveloping both the Provinces and the States (with the 
temporary and incongruous feature of monarchical form of 
government inside the States, making the cynics burst their 
sides with laughter), will come into existence in this country, 
in which the rights of the working man will be put on the 
highest pedestal. The days of the petite bmrgeoise leadership 
in this land are numbered. The working man’s movement is 
starting, therefore, from the bottom. The Gandhian ethic 
of the capitalist being the trustee of the working man will 
die a death of inanition, much sooner than most people 
expect. The clay feet of socialism in India will drop, and 
the Cdlossus of the working man, with the dignity and worth 
of his personality fully vindicated, will rise, and sweep before 
him the old obstacles mvbived in the caste system 
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and the occupational division of labour ; privilege, denoted 
by the unearned increment of the landlonlAod ibe 
and oppression, both of the foreign master, who is quitting, 
and of the present leadership, which is exploiting him in the 
name of the freedom and liberty of the country. 



u.N.e. vm 

I. L. O’r WTTB 


T. S. RAMANUJAM, m.a., l.l.b. (London) 
Trade Unionist, Madras 


'The world has essayed twice on papers, 
to establish peace on the basis of Social 
Justice, the Charter that brought the 
L L, 0, into being and the recent 
Philadelphia Charter ; but the High 
Contracting Parties are merely toying 
with words and lying like trutlP\ The 
hopes of mankind that rose sky-scraper 
high that the United Nations, who 
waged a total war against Fascism, 
would preserve their war-time enthu- 
siasm and amity and embark on a 
co-^operative adventure to buildup a total 
peace on the basis of social justice 
appear to be destined to suffer ignomini- 
ous sMp-wreck, If the LL,6's motto, 
HUSBAND JUSTICE AND YE 
SMALI MARNER PEACE'' were 



suffered to remain a dead letter and the UM.O, dqes 
not implement it without delapt Shri JHamamtJam 
avers that in case of World War III Mug precipitated. 
Labour, which can no longer be bambooaled by fine 
phrases- would stage an all-out stay-in strike. 
Labour is the greatest friend of peace ; here, at home, 
in India and elsewhere no concrete evidence of an 
endeavour to reorient society on fundamental basis of 
Social Justice is dtscemeble and if that is not done 
or ignored or postponed. Labour would not just take 
things lying doivn. Labour is not unaware of us 
limitations as regards educational equipment and 
organisational discipline. Labour is prepared to go 
into partnership with the powers that be provided that 
partnership is based on a Universal Plan of Social 
Action. The task of all men of good-will in the world 
is dear, the achievement of International Social 
Democracy. 



The Chattel 
Th^rvof 
Lahottr is not 
Dead yet 


LABOUR h^s much grout3<l to cover. For more than a century 
the chattel theory of labour has been seriously and systema- 
tically challenged in every nook and corner of the civilizeil 
globe ; it is not dead yet ; at best we can only say that it is 
dying, although it takes an unconscionably long time in 
doing so. Such an inordinate delay on: the part of ‘ Vested 
interests” even to recognize the human dignity of labour 
has already driven many a redoubtable champion of social 
j>eacc to the verge of despair. The inspiring motto of the 
International Labour Organization, ‘^Husband Justice and 
Yc Shall Garner Peace ”, lias shared for the past quarter of a 
century and more the same fate as that of tlie word of CukI 
alluded to in Christ’s Parable of tlie Sower. Here is a 
pathetic example of a good seed failing to fall uv>on good 
ground. Therefore it has not sprung up and borne fruit an 
hundred fold. Either it has fallen by the wayside, trodden 
upon and devoured by the fowls of the air ; or it has fallen 
upon a rock and has withered away soon after sprouting for 
want of moisture ; or it has fallen among throns and been 
chocked up by the very tliofns that have sprung up with it. 


Labour 
Knows its 
Mind Now 


Two grandiloquent attempts have been made by the comity 
of nations to establish social peace on the foundation of 
social justice tlie world over - one through the Charter that 
brought the International Labour Organization into exis- 
tence, and the other through the Philadelphia Labour 
Charter. But the High Contracting Parties to these Charters 
are still seen to play a role that is best described in 
Macaulay’s words as one of large promises, sweet excuses 
and elaborate tissues of falsehood.” Equally tired out and 
disappointed by World War No. II as by World War No, I, 
Labour cannot help excaliming in a pessimistic mood of 
despair, ‘‘ Words> Words, meaning nothing ! ” And if 
nothing is done and done with meteoric speed by the United 
Nations. Organl^tion to redeem the solemn promises of 
Member States and to implement a universal plan for peace 
that is gopd enough to cohyert this dbg-kennel of a world 
into an ante^chamber. to Hea^ the future of evolutionary 
socialistic <iemocracy-;-rthe dream Of the: International 
Labour to total failure^. 

eau by. the 
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PLANKING FOR LAllOTO 


Labour is 
Deterititned to 
Resist World 
War 111 


traditionally snug and complacent sections of society as 
either feeble or equivocal. Labour wants to establisli, in 
the shortest possil>le period, a Socialistic Democracy in each 
and every territorial unit of the worhl fur it lias come to 
realize already that its backwardness in any one part of the 
world alTeets its progress in all the other parts of the world 
—by evolution if possible, by revolution if necessary. And 
if in the backward A'^ian countries, where the masses are 
exploited by buroaiicracdes and autocracies that arc as many- 
coloured as the rainbow in tin* sky much meaningless 
bloodshed is to b<‘ avoided in tlic name of so('iHl peace and 
justice, every progressive man an<l woman in (Jreat Britain, 
the l^nilefl Stat(‘s ol America and all other advanceil (‘oun- 
irics, whi<'h arc never tired of l)oasting not only of their 
efficiency an<l pn>sj>erity but also of their democracy, should 
deem it liis or her duty to join wliole-heart(‘dly any crusade 
— even to inaugurate it, if necessary -against every subtle 
shade of anli-democratic forces in Asia as much as in any 
other continent of the world. In patlicular, the tuture of 
social justice and evolutionary democracy depends in no 
small measure on the* carchil vigilance and intelligent control 
exercised by the ‘ ('onmioners ot the world ’ over the current 
British Programme of “Quit India*' which is at best a (hial 
personality, now appearing as the good Dr. Jekyll and 
professing to emancipate* voluntarily in a fit of renunciation 
\too good even for an Eastern Sage of the Vedie Period) 
forty million sl;ives, now appearing as the horrible Mr. Hyde 
and chuckling, in a fit of devilisli delight, over its own 
inherent susceptibilities to consort with the forces of Hell 
that seek to mutilate and vivisect India, the. fairest and 
purest Madonna ol history, into as many narrow domestic 
fragments as it is possible for the avaricious hand of crime 
to achieve. 

Labour wants that it should no longer be used as a pawn on 
the chess-board of international strategy and diplomacy. 
The United States of America, under President Truman, is 
acclaimed to be the foremost fountain-head of <Jemoci‘acy 
in motlcrn times ; Great Britain under Premier Attlee does 
not lag l)ehind in clamorous comi>etiti6n to play the same 
role. On the 12th March 1947, President Truman decided 
what the political destiny of America as the fountain-head’ 
of clemooracy demaiwled, and confidently embarked upoh the 



U;N,Q, Must 

Marshall Plan for the, reU^^hilitation of Europe. Hii? policy 
and programme wore -we are told — not a hastily conceived 
loap in the dark. They arc said to be erected on what may 
be called the T ruman Doctrine. The President himself has 
revealed it to his Ir lends on several occasions somewhat as 
follows: — I don’t care what kind ol government nations 
achieve. They can all go Communist, if they w'isl!, provided 
that they do so with due regard to law and in free and 
unfettered elections. But we can’t stand for police states 
imposed on people by armed minorities.” The Labour 
Cabinet in England has proclaimed its faith in the Truman 
Doctrine, but has tragically failed to implement it in regard 
to India. How also can one explain the alarming hurry with 
which all parties in England are determined to drop down 
the '' White Man’s Burden ” which they have carried so long 
as a sacred trust for civilization ” ? The rulers of Indian 
States are free to regard themselves as independent poten- 
tates and to weaken democratic India to such an extent their 
autocray can easily be prolonged if not perpetuated ; and 
such a situation is disastrous to labour far more than to any 
other interest, for the ameliorative and protective ('onven- 
tions forged by the International Labour Office are bound 
to be set at naught by undemocratic rulers tracing their 
ancestry from celestial objects like the Sun and the Moon 
and taking their stand on the outmoded pedestal of ** Divine 
Right of Kings.” The Truman Doctrine, read in the light 
of Britain’s India Policy, has already roused the suspicions of 
labour ; and if it turns out to be a piirely strategic weapon 
of offence against Russia with whom the U. S. A., and Great 
Britain have an undoubted ideological conflict, and not a 
humanitarian device based upon social justice and calculated 
to secure universal peace. World War III is a foregone 
conclusion. But labour is determined to stage a ** stay-in 
strike ” in the event of such a war breaking out ; it is deter- 
mined to prevent all future catastrophies that are likely to 
throw the entire globe into a welter of bloodshed and dark- 
ness ; and it therefore wWnts to plan out universal peace as 
efficiently as the politicians are' eager to plan out universal 
war ; and if the existing fromS of government in any part of 
the world su^h as to thwart so just and beneficent a pro- 
tixe effective/ sangtia^^ such a meaningless 

a^ticjp—^rol^ab a declaration 

Federation, of 
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PLANNING FOR LAJBOUs 


Labour is not 
Unaware of 
its Limitations 


Labour is 
prepared to 
Qo into 
Partnership 
but asks for a 
Universal 
Plan of 
Social Action 


Trade Onions and Workers* Organizations It is needless 
to add that a few trials of strength on these lines are bound 
to ensure the logical conclusion ol All-just and All-powerful 
Socialistic Democratic Government for the entire human 
family. Tlidt is what Luhoiir really wants to achieve either 
irntnediately or ultimately. 

But labour is, at the same time, fully alive to its present 
limitations as legards education and organizational 
discipline, and is prepared to O'vn the need for a certain 
transition period for equipment and preparation for its final 
struggle with “vesie<l intoresls’* in all their forms. The only 
question now left open foi discussion by passionate lovers 
of peace is “Whal shall be Iht' InliTim Arrangement that is 
best calculated to prevent wai and to promote peace?” 

It must he admitted that the Lord has intended each man to 
live b)" the fruits of his own toil and not by the stolen fruits 
of another’s toil. For some time to come, labour is prepared 
to go into partnership with capital, provided the latter is 
wise and willing enough to concede in theory as well as in 
practice that the former is the dominant partner. With this 
end in view labour insists upon the immediate inauguration 
of a universal plan of action, preferably by the United 
Nations Organization, capable of translating in practice the 
principles of justice an<l humanity and peace enumerated 
in the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles as 
well as those in the Philadelphia Charter; and it expects and 
demands that the United Nations Organization should place 
on the forefront of its programme of work for the coming 
year the removal of all those conditions of febour in Asian 
countries and in certain backward areas of Africa, that offer 
an irresistible temptation for exploitation of man by man, 
that are, in consequence, a real and immediate source of 
danger to the peace and harmony of llie world, that are a 
continuing obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions of labour in their own countries, 
and that involve an intolerable measure of injustice, hanl- 
ship and privation to large numbers of people. 


The Scene at Considerations of space prevent us from giving m in- 
home in India numerable number of concrete instances to show how 
pathetically neglected is the lot of labour to-day in India, 
despite the fact that the Government of the land Is an 
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original member of the International Labour OrganUatiou 
mA has been ^ttite regular in paying up its annual 
subscription to that body and ratifying its Conventiona. 
Even the nine points of the Preamble to the I. L. O. Charter 
are either not implemented at all or only partially given 
effect to. For instance. Freedom of Association is sought to 
be denied recently by a provincial government in India to its 
employees; the Madras Government Fire Service Workers* 
Union, duly registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act 
1926, is forced to convert itself into a Government Service 
Association, without the usual trade union rights. The 
abolition of child labour and the imposition of certain 
conditions on the labour of young men in factories have 
been brought about by provincial laws; but neither the state 
nor the society has made any decent or adequate provision 
either for the education of these people or for their proper 
physical development. Such advanced theories as Social 
Security and Full Employment are conspicuous by their total 
absence or feeble presence in India at a time when popular 
ministries under the pretext of solving a famine crisis are 
tyrannically putting down all tendencies to ‘‘direct action” 
by labour for the improvement of its lot in this sorely-trying 
period of post-war economy. The Governments at the centre 
as well as in the provinces are unable to adopt a definite 
price policy or check effectively in practice soaring prices, 
criminal hoarding and hell-born black marketing; yet they 
complain against the lack of definite unified wage policy on 
the part of Indian Labour and choose to take away from 
trade unions their hard-won right to strike, without 
guaranteeing to them, in turn, adequate safeguards against 
unemployment and other incidents of social insecurity. The 
laws and administrative procedure forged recently in all 
provinces of India for the settlement of day-to-day trade 
disputes are definitely one-sided, loaded against the 
employees far more than against the employers; they involve 
such delays and offer such weak reliefs that they not only 
stultify the purpose of securing social peace for which they 
were originally intended but also have become a direct 
instrument of creating and continuing a kind of general 
Civil War betweeniabour and capital on the one hand, and 
between labour \ a general public on the other 

ibfbughpui ihe^ . 0 ^ who preside over 

innoceni', of .the 
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fine shadc!4 of labour problems either in India or abroad, and 
they have no fundamental code to guide them in their 
decisions; it is pathetic to find one judge looking upon 
‘bonus’ as an ex-gratia payment, wliile another finds some* 
thing in the idea that it may l)e regarded as a legitimate 
claim of labour on the profits of industry. It is so with regard 
to every other ‘industrial matter* wbicli cannot Justly be 
disposed of by the application of the ordinary Civil law of 
the land that can enforce only the terms of a contract bet- 
ween parties. 


The only 
Basis or 
Lasting Peace 
is Social 
Justice 


It is thus abundantly clear that labour has before it a long- 
term programme as well as a short-term one. The former 
will enthrone it; the latter will help it achieve its goal without 
violence and bloodshed. It is for the statesmen now in power 
to see the justice and the inevitability of these two pro- 
grammes and co-operate with labour ior building up a New 
World on the ruins of the Old, founded on social Justice and 
hence bidding fair to ensure lasting peace. There is no other 
way of matcralizing the fair dreams of the sages and prophets 
of the East as well as of the West, who have looked upon ail 
lives as one life and all souls as one Soul, who have thought 
in terms of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, who have preached the gospel of ” Peace on Earth and 
Goodwill among Mankind” and who have furnished the 
age-long source of inspiration for the wise motto of the 
International Labour Organization, "HUSBAND JUSTICE 
AND YE SHALL GARNEB PEACE". 




IF THE 1.1.0, W lilt 


V. B. KARNIK 



.-4 Branch of the functioning as 

a mere collector of routine information 
and as a mechanical agency for the 
distribution of literature is not the sort 
of body that the changed and changing 
circumstances and the special problems 
of the Asian countries demand. "What 
is essetUial is a more active, more ener- 
getic and more authoritative body which 
will act as the Iradiating centre for an 
ever- growing urge for a rapid advance 
towards die social objectives outlined in 
the Philadelphia Charter What we 
slwutd have js a Regional Office of the 
at die vigilant Watch-dog of 
Adda Edboafs advance. While fhaking 
d fardtch a regional eiganisation, 
Shifi-1K:'SC Kafmk hopes that dte Adan 



MenUnr-Suites, at tie Pnparaiery Asian 

Regional Conference, wUl see the wisdom efestabHsk- 
ing a Regional &ffice and agree to provide the 
requisite financial backing to support it. 

Skri V. R. Kamik actually sees a kappy augury in 
the holding of the Preparatory Asian Regional 
Con/erertce as it synchronises with the onward move- 
ment for the complete liberation of Asia from the 
benumbing shackles of Western exploitation. Asia 
has now a new status and can walk the earth with a 
netv dignity, with the hurdles prelected by its forrtur 
exploiters in the way of lining up with international 
social standards removed and the road cleared. 

It is possible with nationalism in power in most of 
of the . I sian countries, nationalism supported by vested 
interests, efforts at industrialisation may not be 
accompanied by wiUing acceptance of social obligation 
on the part of industrialists and the Governments. 
This may queer the pitch for the I.L.O., in a manner 
of speaking. So the I.L.O. in Asia would have to 
watch industrial development as well, besides dis- 
charging its sworn duty of promoting the movement for 
increasing application of concepts of social justice to 
the life of du toiler. 

Skri Kamik wants the I.L.O. to be more than a 
recommendatory body ; the very future of the world 
may be “ imperilled" if the Asian countries do not 
accept international standards —Asia may conceivably 
drag die rest of die world dawn. The I.L.O. must 
“ shed itself of its European colour" if it is in earnest, 
about husbanding social justice in the East; its future 
depends upon how readily it can become truly inter- 
national, organisationally and in spirit. The principal 
task that the I.L.O. has to shoulder, *o justify its ways 
to the Asian People, is to constitute itself as the 
mentor, the supplier of the “motive force" for an 
ever-increasing pace of social advance. ' There are 
many things that the I. L.O. can do, many specific 
tasks that have to be tackled, many problems, suck as 
Forced Labour, dupli^tef the agriculturist and so 
OH, inviting Scieiaifie iwvesUgadm. But the future ef 
the I L.O. in the East would be dependent i^ou the 
measure of disinterested objectivity it can bring to 
bear upon the problems that face it. 



IT TOOK THE LL.O. 3€:ven teen long y ear to put into praci 
ticeits resolution passed in 1931, the convening of a regional 
conference in Asia, The LL.O. may not be the only party 
to be blamed for this long delay between the decision arid 
action. The Governments of Asian countries and of those 
European countries which held them in political bondage 
may be largely responsible for it. It is to be hoped, however, 
that it will not be the measure of the pace of the future acti- 
vities of the I.L,0< in Asian countries. 

The Preparatory Regional Conference is meeting at a very 
opportune time. Many of the Asian countries wliich were 
dependent so long are now sovereign indepcmlent nations. 
India and Pakistan are two notable instances of this new 
status of Asian countries. Phillipines stand on the same 
footing. Burma and Indo-China and Indonesia will join them 
very soon and the time is not far distant when the Asian 
conference will consist predominantly of delegations from 
independent countries of Asia. This new status of Asian 
countries removes the one great initial dif¥iculty so long 
encountered by the I. L. O. in the way of the application of 
internationally accepted standards to workers in Asian coun- 
tries. It was the opposition of metropolitan countries, which 
were usually reluctant to extend the application of those 
standards to their dependencies, that projected the difficulty. 
That is now a thing of the past. With the disappearance of 
that factor and the establishment of national states in most 
cauntries, the I, L. O. should now have a better prospect of 
slicuring adherence to international standards. 

Hew Pangers There is, however, a danger inherent in the new political 
Dtffieitl* set-up, which it will be unwise to ignore. Each one of the 
desfy^Old nationally -inUependent countries will seek to utilise its 

newiy-attained independence for developing industries within 
its ^territories. Each one will demand unfettered scope for 
developinglndustfies. Obligation to provide humane and 
<iecent treatment , td w^ and to adhere to advanced ; 

. smmiards 0^ *nd living conditions may be 

rtefilB^edby. iil^'.as--.tinn«^88ary fetters on their right to 
Vi '' tupidly-'and' -advantageously.. They 

other ' indhStria- ' 


The New 
Status of 
Asian 
Countries 
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WARNING FOR LABOUR 


The 1.1-0* 
Has a Task 
cut out for it 
in Asia 


as cheaply as possible, they must not he weighed down with 
the obligation to conform to international standards. This 
has been the demand of industrialists from India and China 
since they started participating in international Labour Con- 
ferences. It will be put forward now by the Employers* 
group of all Asian countries and will, under the new political 
set-up, receive powerful support from the national govern- 
ment of each country. This will create fresh difficulties for 
the 1. L. O and will also necessitate on its part a close vigi- 
lance on the industrial development plans of all Asian 
countries. 

It is a matter oi gratification that the L L. O. has started 
taking interest in Asian countries just when many of them 
would be in a position to embark on ambitious schemes of 
industrial development. That may help in the avoidance of 
a repetition ot the evils of industrial revolution in many of 
them. Without the powerful support of such an interna- 
tional organisation as the I. 1^. O., Asian workers will not 
be able to resist the pull of industrialists in favour of lower 
and lower costs ol production and, in consequence, greater 
and moie intensive exploitation of labour and other primary 
producers. By their own strength they will not be able to 
secure fair conditions and terms of employment. The presence 
in their midst of the close supervision of such an organisa- 
tion as the I. L. O. will in this situation be of immense help. 
The 1. L. O. will liave to act as the watch-dog of the inter- 
ests of workers including the producers of raw materials. It 
will have to see that decent and humane conditions of work 
and terms ol employment are secured for workers and tliat 
the primary producers get a fair and reasonsCble price- It 
will have to ensure the application of international standards, 
not merely through the ratification of conventions and 
acceptance of recommendations, but through their actual 
enforcement. This is the first task of the I. L. 0. in India 
and otlier Asian countries. If it fails in the task the stand- 
artls of European and American workers will be imperillerl, 
for they will not be able to resist lung the downward puli 
that lower standards obtaining in Asia will exert on them. 


One Set of Constitution of the I. L. O, contains in Article W, par«* 

for graph 3, a principle of doubtful value. It .says : “In ffaming 
the Whole Recommendation or Draft ConventfoB. of general 

application the Conference shall have due. regard to those 


World 
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coutitries in which climatic coiwlitions^ the imperfect 
develapment of industrial organisation^, or other $fpeclal 
circumstances m^e the industrial conditions substantially 
different and shall suggest modifications, if any, which it 
considers may be required to meet the case of such coun- 
tries.*’ The provision had and has a certain temporary 
utility. It has enabled the ratification of certain Conventions 
by such backward countries as China and India. But it 
militates against the principle of common international 
standards throughout the world. India has pleaded too long 
her different climatic conditions, the iniperfectness of her 
industrial organisation and her oilier special circumstances 
as an argument against the acceptance of many Conventions 
and Reconimcndatioiis. How long can India and other Asian 
countries be allowed to put forward such a plea? A time 
must come when such a plea should not he available to any 
country and international standards should l>o uniformly 
applicable to all countries of the world. Now that the I.L.O. 
has started taking interest in Asian countries a time limit 
of 5 or 10 years should be set and conditions should be 
created for the deletion of that provision from its 
constitution. 


Make the 
I.L.O. 

Truly and 

Genuinely 

lnter«nadonal 


In order to be able to influence the social policies of Asian 
countries, the I.L.O. wdll have to shed its present predomi* 
nanily European colour. It is regarded at present as an 
European organisation interested only in the problems of 
European and, at the most, American workers. In Asian or 
African countries it is regarded more or less as an alien 
organisation. The feeling may be wrong, bxit it requires to 
be removed. The I.L.O. will, therefore, have to give to 
Asian and Airican countries a large representation in its 
governing as well as deliberative organs and also on its staff. 
And what is more imiMjrtant is a definite emphasis on the 
study and consideration of the problems of Asian workers. 
Asia is the home of more than one half of the world’s popu- 
lation. tlie time, energ)’', and resources devoted to the 


study of the problems of this vast mass of humanity have 
been so far ihsignificaut. That must change and th e I.L.O. 
.must, become,; term, an internatipual 
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flANNINQ VOR LKVOm 


It must Create 
Motive Force 
oS Sodal 
Advance in 
Asia 


WillLLa 
bring Indian 
Staiminto 

»neT 


will the organisation acquire that moral claim and that high 
place in public esteem which alone will enable it to exercise 
its beneficial influence on the social policies of Asian countries. 

One of the most important tasks that the I.L.O. can perform 
in Asian countries is the creation of an informed public 
opinion in favoui of advanced social standards. Whatever 
may be the case in European or American countries, in Asia 
public opinion will play a vital role in all struggles for the 
amelioration of the conditions of industrial and agricultural 
workers. Progress in that direction will tlepend much on 
the stale of public opinion With an alert and edncatid 
public opinion, the working class movement will be able to 
achieve much in spite of its weakness an<l lack of proper 
organisation. Without the backing of such public opinion 
even a strong organisation may not be able to achieve 
anything. The I.L.O, can play an important part in bringing 
into existence this i>owerful motive force of social advance 
in backwani cotintries of A.sia. It may be alright for it to 
be, in Europe and America, more or less an academic 
organisation. In Asia, it should play a more positive and 
active role It should not content itself only with the 
compilation of Reports and .Studies but should take upon 
itself the task of creating public opinion in support of the 
c'onclusions reached in those Reports and Studies. It is not 
necessary for that purpose to be a propagandist body. What 
will be necessary will be more energelie activity to bring its 
conclusions to the notice of as wide a public as possible and 
as often as possible through circulation of literature, through 
public lectures, discussions, talks etc, Education of legislators, 
journalists, leaders of trade and industry, trade unionists and 
public men should be the constant actroity of the Office . Infor- 
mation on standards reached in other countries, their bene- 
flcial effects upon social progress and of existing standards 
and their deleterious effects on society should be made 
constantly available to the public in each country of Asia. 
That will awaken social consciousness and make possible 
rapid progress towards the acceptance of international 
standards. 

Apart from this general task; which is common to all Asian 
countries the I.L.O. can perform a number of speollk: tasks 
in India. The first in importance will be to seenre the pro* 
gressive extension of international- stnaqidarda to territories 
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covered by Indian States, As things stood before 15th 
August 1947 none of the Conventions or Recommcncfations 
were applicable to them. One fifth of the Indiau territdfy 
and one fourth of the Indian population were thus excluded 
from the benefits of the labours of the LL.O. The situation 
has now undergone a slight change. Most of the States, 
barring such exceptions as Kashmir and Hyderabad, have 
acceded to the Indian Union or Pakistan. International 
obligations will, therefore, be automatically applicable to 
them. The Centre has, however, no right to interfere in 
the internal administration of States. Treatment of labour 
and administration of labour laws is a matter of internal 
administration. It will be a difficult task tlierefore to secure 
the actual fulfilment of international obligations in the States. 
The I.L.O. can keep a watchful eye on the matter and report 
to the Indian Union and Pakistan as well as the general 
public the infringement of the obligations. That will pro- 
mote the exercise of the pressure of public opinion as well 
as the use of any other authority that the Governments of 
two Dominions may possess in favour of securing an early 
adherence to international standards. It can also help the 
States in drawing up the necessary legislative measures as 
well as in devising the proper administrative machinery. 
It has to be realised that unless labour standards in States 
are improved industry will tend to migrate to those terri- 
tories in search of easy and higli profits and the improve- 
ment of the conditions of Indian workers will become a very 
difficult if not an impossible task. Tlie I.L.O. can play a 
very important role in bringing the Indian States in line 
with the rest of India and thus ensuring uniform standards 
all over the country. It is hoped that the I.L.O, will agree 
to play that role. 


TheLLO It is the peculiarity of Asian countries, including ln<iia. that 
hMtot^ink they are predominantly rural. The percentage of rural 
^ population in India is according to the 1941 census 87.2, 

The number of industrial workers is accordingly a very small 
percentage of the population. The I.L.O. has so far derdt 
'' predominantly .with industrial workers. That was but 
natural in w.iew of the coodlttdttS obtaining in Europe and 
America. ^ Thb'i'naplratlon will have to change, the, emphasis 
has to ahifi-howewPi tf it is tb do eff^tive work in Asia. It 
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ruamaQ for lasooe 


Some Special 
Problems 
that Demand 
Investigation 


The Office will have to embark on an entirely new branch of 
studies. It will have to find out through study and research 
how the principles of the International Labour Coile, relat- 
ing to hours of work, minimum wages, social security etc., 
can be made to apply to agricxiltural workers who have to 
work under entirely different conditions. New ways will 
have to be iliscovered for ensuring to them income security, 
protection against old age and invalidity, a decent standard 
of living and proper conditions of woik and life. No atten- 
tion has been so far paid to these problems. Very little 
information is available in Inxiia and other countries about 
the actual living and working conditions of the rural 
population. The (iovernraent of India decided a few months 
back to collect information aljout hours and wages of agri- 
cultural workers. No information i«. available about the 
progress made by the enquiry. The I.L.O. can undertake 
such an enquiry an<l also prepare schemes for providing to 
agricultural workers the benefits of protective and amelio- 
rative schemes already in vogue for in<lustrial workers. The 
preparation of such schemes and wide-spread knowledge 
about them will create the conditions for tlieir ailoption and 
execution by Governments, 

Side by side with the study of the problems of a large class 
as the agriculturists, the I. L. O. can undertake the study 
ol certain specific proideins which are peculiai to Asian 
countries. To cite an example, the problem of forced labour, 
its existence, the manifold fotms of its existence, its extent 
and the steps necessary for putting an eml to it require to 
be investigated. Similarly a number of occupational diseases 
are not simply recjognised in countries like India. An 
inquiry into the prevalence of a particular disease amongst a 
certain class of workers and the relation between it and their 
occupation will be of immense help, in the first instance, for 
providing relief to workers and, in the next instance, for 
taking suitable measures for ridding the industry of that 
occupational <lisease. The Central Government as well as 
Provincial and State Governments can undertake such 
inquiry. But they may not have the time or indmation to 
undertake them. fiesidc.s they lack the specialised skill and 
the dismtereste<l outlook and objectivity that the I.L.O- 
p08se.S8es. Any such inquiry by the I.L.O. WiU* therefnirei b« 
of much greater value, Another useful branch* of activity can 
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be the study of administration reports published from year to 
year by many Governthent departments, charged with the 
administration of certain measures. They give valuable infor- 
mation about conditions of life and work and also about the 
application of various statutory measures. The LL.O. can 
study these reports from year to year and make on the basis 
of its specialised knowledge suggestions for the improve- 
ment of conditions as well as for stricter enforcement of 
statutory measures. If the suggestions are sent to the 
Government as well as to employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions they can lead to useful improvement. One does not 
know when the I.L.O. will be entrusted with the authority of 
supervising in each country the application of international 
standards. Until such an authority is entrusted to it, it will 
be a good practice to insist on regular supply of all such 
administration reports and to provide for their study by 
competent persons and for the communication of its 
findings to the three parties represented in the organisation. 
Such a link-up will be of great advantage particularly to back- 
ward countries of Asia. 


Better 
Employers' 
and Workers' 
Organisaddns 


Another useful line of work that the l.L. O. can and must 
immediately undertake is to help workers as well as 
employers in building up their organisations on sound lines. 
Workers will particularly appreciate the l.L. O.’S help and 
guidance in this matter, Trade Union movements in Asian 
countries are still in an initial stage. The rich experience 
gathered by similar movements in advanced countries will 
be of immense service to them. The l.L. O. can make it 
available to them as well as advise them on such matters as 
social wefare schemes, educational activities etc. Employers 
and their organisations may also like to get advice and 
guidance on such matters from the I.L.O, Thus the I, L. O. 
can, in addition to its other tasks, stimulate and help non- 
official activities in furtherance of the social objectives the 
attainment of which is its cardinal aim. 


a These are some of the activities that the I.L.O. can under- 
imifl _ take in India and other Asian countries. In order to tackle 
* III eft'ectively it will be necessary to , create a Regional 

Office. It is to be hoped that the Preparatory Conference 
will decide in favour of its establishment and that the LL.O, 

V and from Asia , will provide the funds 

^ .mQmkiSiS’f, for ^ functioning., It will ' 
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serve no useful pufi)Obe to have a mere Branch which will 
content itself only with routine collection of information and 
circulation of I.L.O. publications. What is essential is a 
more active, more energetic, anti more authoritative body 
which will act as the radiating centre for an evergrowing 
urge for a rapid advance towards the social objectives out- 
lined in the Philadelphia Charter. The I.L.O. has been all 
along a beneficial factor. Such of the special progress 
achieved in India and other Asian countries is due to the 
direct and indirect influence of the I.L.O. A little lias been 
achieved, but much, a vast much, remains to be achieved. 
If the l.lw.C). will undertake the activities outlined above it 
will sub'^tantially help the Asian ptople in their endeavours 
to achieve it. 
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T. L. A. ACHARYA 



Unilaterally y no Asian country ivill be 
able to provide an assured security for a 
good life to its masses. The plan must 
be an all-Asian Plan. I beg of our 
leaders to think in Asian terms, in terms, 
of ike masses of Asia'* is Shri Acharya's 
thesfis. ^*We must get together before 
political frontiers degenerate into econo- 
mic barriers, before inter- statal power 
politics engulfs Asia and clouds the 
vision, before militant nationalism im- 
mobilises our disire for Asian Unity 

The principal task of the Labour 
Planner is progressively but wiih an 
evef-de^ceJUmiing pace to lessen the dis- 
tmce between tiie ulti^ and the 

bmmeetinte objective, between what is 
is practicable. 7%e 



present pli^t of our toiling musses is nn ittsistent ckni- 
" lenge to social effort. We cannot tarry ^ we cannot mark 
time ; bullock-cart method, the pedestrian technique will 
not do ; %ve must move fast to get anywhere ; we must 
discover a social dynamics that will force the pace of 
the muck desUed change ; we must motfe fast lest we 
become traitors to our thoughts. We must plan for 
dividends in human terms. 

Shri Acharya asks for inter- Asian economic 
CO operation as the one and only assured basis for 
Social Secunty for the Asian peoples, a planned 
security against stan^atiofu a social bond for the 
employer, a charter of Workers Hducattou, training fo} 
labour leadership, a Labour Assistant e and Imfonna- 
tion Service, a subsidised ^feed the tvorkef " serince 
and a broad-based ivelfate servile -all this as pre- 
paration for the ushering in of Social Democracy^ 
The measure of om readiness to look at the problems 
of our **forgotton man in this light is the measure of 
our social earnestness 

The plan must be designed as a step towards the 
positivisation of freedom. Freedom of the individual 
is not freedom to be left alone — that ivould be insub- 
stantial, shapeless, meaningless, hopelessly empty; 
freedom of the individual cariies with it an obligation 
on the part of organised society to give it a positive 
content, a positive substance, the positive aids, the 
positive instruments of a good life, a socially-conscious 
life, a socially useful life. If the individual is the 
unit of social democracy f the individuaj should not 
be allozved to get lost in the mass, the individual must 
be rescued, salvaged from the mass and mothered. As 
such, the State has an inescapable obligation to assist 
the indhddual. 



WESTERN MORALITY is quick at suppressing liter attire 
but slow at suppressing war j zealous in the abolition of obscene 
post-cards but luke-warm in the abolition of obscene slums ; 
active in putting down white slavery but apathetic in putting 
down wage-slavery ; alert in preventing vice but slothful in 
putting down starvation; shocked at clothing insufficient for 
purposes of modesty but indifferent to clothing insufficient 
for purposes of warmth. Its efforts are wholly successful in 
eliminating indecency but wholly unsuccessful in eliminating 
injustice. The morality of Western Culture is a scandal’M 

This is as good a text as any l ean think of in the light of 
which I can say what I want to say. But has Eastern morality 
anything better to show, an Eastern morality, which has 
acquired a super-imposed incrustation of Western morality 
because of the West's essay in bearing the white Man’s 
Burden? 

The Wide How then must the .State plan for Labour? The State can 
^ host of ways ; the State must do a lot for labour in the 
context of present conditions : Unless the U.N.O. works a 
miracle and mobilises earnest international effort in the 
shortest possible time, a break-down of world economy 
appears to be inescapable, dragging India down, as it is 
bound to, into a disastrous morass ; and insulation against 
the profoundly deleterious effects of such a catastrophe on 
the country and specially on labour has to be found. The 
employer who, from all accounts, is, admittedly, more or 
less— more not less — indifferent to his social responsibility 
must be compelled, wherever necessary, to shoulder it. In the 
absence of a comprehensive organised Trade Unionism, 
functioning as a vigilant watch-dog of labour interests, and 
also because of the scape-goaty pawn that labour has become 
in a competitive and warring bid for leadership (not service) 
on the part df political parties, it is the .State’s obligation to 
stand by labour and step into the breach. That would 
constitute real and;wdrth while ** Social Assistance Such 
assistance becomes all tire more unigoorably imperative 
b^ause; of the i^attyely defenceless posit ion in wh i ch labour 
4s placedv whai lack of education. 
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Labour is a depressed sector of society an3rwhere - -I use 
‘ labour ’ in the larger sense, embracing the whole gamut of 
the toiling masses- and terrribly so in India in tlie present 
stage of her socio-economic development. 

I 

Plan an Asian Economic Hegemony as the only 
basis for Social Security 


On the international plane, one hears the sound of warning 
bells overywhoro that, as 1 have said before, unless a miracle 
is worked by the U.NI.O., an economic coUaj^se is imminent. 
While one hopes and even prays that it should not happen 
and fondly desires that it should not be allowed to happen, 
one cannot complacently ignoie the clamant signs, Britain, 
having made the world sab* against Fascism, is almost 
irretrievably in the ot'onomic deeps. It is not lust the wintei 
blit^ that has pushofl her down there. We, in India, have a 
crisis on the horizon. The much-advertised Marshall Plan is 
another big sign, nay, a portent. With all the fine verbiage 
in which the plan is enshrouded knocked out, it means that 
unless Amei ica discovers some quick means to sell more, her 
economy, which expanded beyomi the drt^ams of her 
industrialists during the war, will break up and go down-hiil. 
America has the goods and has in her to produce more but 
Europe and the rest of the world have not the resources -the 
Dollars!- to buy. So Europe must be saved. The world 
must be saved. That is what it means, rid of all the 
pomposities and grandiloquent phraseology with which it 
has been put across, America has to supply 'the wherewithal 
to enable Europe to buy, thereby artificially—how long can 
that go on ? bolstering up her economy and keeping her 
wheels moving. ‘‘I will lend you to enable you to buy from 
me.” America calls it a "‘Save Europe Now** plan and 
economic realism knows it as a desperate masked effort to 
ward off the depression that must inevitably come after the 
six 3 ’ears * total lioloeaust. 


The Hope of 
''One 


standb 

shattered 


Here is something that should make us sit up and think. 
Here is a world in which a depression in one constituent 
part will automatically reperduss on all other parts. The 
fact is that when the depression starts anytrhere, the under^ 
nourished, the ill-paid, the resistance-less Indian worker wilt 

V 




Asian 
Economic 
Hoffemony — 
Only Basii of 
Social 
Security 


India should 
Lead 



rid# WEJtf STATIC PLAN FOR LAB^OR 

be hurt and he cannot stand any further hurt. There is no 
immediate or near-immediate hope of a * one world ’ though 
we afl know that w''ithoui it we have all to sink tojgether, The 
hope that the war-born co-operatioti would be carried into 
peace to forge an inter-dependent co-operative world stands, 
more or less, shattered. 


I may perhaps be condemned as an impractical idealist or 
dubbed as a fool but for what my idea is worth I want to say 
that the most fundamental measure of Social Security that I 
can think of for Indian labour, in the absence of a world 
understanding, is even a loose but democratically wrought 
economic hegemony of Asia. I contemplate a hogenidny not 
of the Marshall Plan type ; I envisage the selting-up of an 
integrated Asian economic pattern as the only way ot Vmild- 
ing up of and conserving the prosperity of the peoples of 
Asia. Asia is emerging from the shackles of colonial 
exploitation that have sapped it and made mince-ineat of it 
and the time is now or never, as when each Asian country 
launches itself on an ego-centric road of nationalism, the 
spectacle of w’arring West will be repeated in Asia. Asia 
has the opportunity to demonstrate to the world the possi- 
bility of a social synthesis,., thereby discharging her much 
vaunted cultural mission to the world. Asia, economically 
one is the basic step to Asia politically one. 


1 suggest that an Asian economic hegemony based on active 
inter-Asian economic co-operation is the most fundamental 
item of Social Security that the Asian Governments can offer 
to their peoples. India must lead, here and now. That would 
afford a new instrument for social good, a new labour dyna- 
mics, with a hemispheric range. Modern history’s one lesson 
is that economic development has organic repercussions on 
cultural development. An economically co-operative Asia 
is the most dependable., the most effective security for the 
unimpeded cultural development of the working-classes, the 
peoples® of all tlie Asian countries, An organisation, with 
^1^^ promotion of inter- Asian economic co- 
ppetatipn?:^st be discovered and set up at once. 



-/'/..ilfchey' ialphubet came 
began-'to .'.write.. 
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‘ Man will never fly 

they said before the planes and bliraps 
zuomcd and purred in arcs 
winding their circles around the globe. 

‘ Man will never make the United States of Europe 
nor later yet the United States of the World, 

No, you are going too far when you talk about one 
world flag for the great Family of Nations ’, 
they say that now. 

Anil man the stumbler and finder, goes on, 
man the dreamer of deep dreams, 
man the shaper and maker, 
man the an.swerer”.l 

Nationally — Planned social security cannot, obvi- 
ously, be dependable anymore. Such sectional 
security will be based on a foundation of sand. That 
is more than clear. To start with, we must plan 
socio-economic security with an Asian range and an 
Asian vision. Sectional and separatist social tinker- 
ing will not be of any avail. We must approach 
the problem with an attitude of disinterested 
objectivity. 

II 

Plan Security Against Starvation 

How essential it is to hammer out the supra-Asian 
co-operative economic hegemony that I have projected and 
how desperately immediate the problem of over-crowded 
Asia is — it is admittedly a world problem — ^fittd their 
demonstration in the more than frantic efforts that the 
Indian Government are making to scour the world markets 
for food supplies, food supplies at any price. In spite of the 
unforgettable lessons, we have had, Sir John Boyd Orr's 
clarion cry for world planning of food supplies is a cry in the 
utter wilderness of competitive and flssipiarous national 
sovereignties and the world’s food is in the hands of an 

1 From his poem in Tb0 PaoplB, Fes by Cafi SandbW9« the 
Amerioan Poet 
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imaushamed profiteering—^racketeering system to which the 
prospective death of ipillions of innocents is no considera- 
tion and which demands its pound of flesh even when 
millions and millions are at death's door. I speak of the 
profiteers at home and abroad. 

“ The ‘ sellers the farmers of the Middle West and the 
politicians who demanded the abolition of controls, are not 
wicked men ; they have hot, like the Nazis, rejected humani- 
tarian principles. Hut that is the way business works. 
Uncontrolled private enterprise and freedom from want will not 
work together. 

'In the Indian Famine of 1943 it was reckoned 
that £70 profit was rnade for each death. This year 
htJinan lives should.be cheaper ". i 

Lest WC £ 70 profit per death in 1943. Wliat is it in 1947, what will 

^come it be in 1948, 1949, and 1950? From all accounts, it will not 

I YAitOTS to 

the Forgotten ^ rendered cheaper in Asia — where most of the deaths have 
Man ' occurred— unless Asia gets together and plans hemispheri- 

cally. Tliere is no other way. When we know that, we 
ought to do everything to get going that way ; otherwise we 
are traitors to our thoughts, traitors to the forgotten 
man Mr. L, P. Jacks, the former President of the 
Manchester College, Oxford, has this : **There is no safety- 
clutch on the thinking faculty; there is no lightning- 
conductor on the house of thought 

I say that rationing and price control of all food materials 
should become a normal feature of social life, now and 
always, and on an Asian scale. I say that speculation and 
private profiteering in the essential needs of the Asian man 
should be taboo. That represents a socio-economic mini- 
mlitn for Asian happiness, the essential first step towards 
the vSort of Asian economic co-^operation, Asian economic 
synthesis I contemplate. 

Witliout such an arrangement, the Asian worker, the Asian 
<:annot have a worU^ while, standard of living, the 
ecojct^inic standiaixl to supl^^ a spiritual standard. Without 

Potiphar published as a serial in 


Asocio 

ecofiMiic 

Miitiimifn 
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it, wage increases, bonuses and the like will not mean a 
thing ; minimum wage legislation will jtistbea dead-^jr/ letter. 
Living standards have to be properly buttressed by redoubt- 
able and economic weather-proof pillars; make-shift props 
will not <lo. That is clear and it is written across the Asian 
sky, the world sky. 


Plan before 
power 
politics 
engulfs Asia 


I suggest that the undeveloped and disorganised condition 
ol Asia is not a handicap but an advantage in lliat we could 
get togethei without havdng to face any sinister form of 
obstruction or attempts at sabotage by powerful vested 
interests V>ehin<i the smoke-sci een of sacreil national 
sovereignty. 1 am not )ust chaimed by the prospect of my 
dieatn. 1 say theie is no other way in which we can achieve 
what most ot us earnestly desire. It must be an all-Asia 
ariair or not at all as partial combinations will provoke other 
partial combinations ami partial combinations l)reed conflict 
anti power politics We must get togethei before political 
ft ontiers degenerate into economic barriers, before inter- 
siatal power politics engulfs Asia, and clouds the vision, 
before militant nationalism immobilises our desire foi Asian 
Unity. 

However desirable and necessary unilateral efforts at 
budding up standards of life are, they cannot be more than 
ephemeral, cannot be, liom the long-range view, more than 
palliative tinkering and as such must be accompained by and 
securely based on an all-out Asian effort. 


III 

Plan a Social Bond for the Eiriployer 


Industry 
which cannot 
Pay laving 
Wage has no 
Pightto 
Survive 


Speaking on a cut motion of Shri N, M. Joshi’s in the* 
Legislative assembly on March H of this year, the Labour 
Minister, the Hon'ble Shri Jagjivan Ram made the following 
statement : “ One of the major objectives of Government’s 
policy will be to secure to the workers the highest practicable 

standard of living I have ntade it cleat on more 

than one occasion that no industry which cannot afford to pay a 
IMngwage to its workers has a ri^t to servivel ....... 

and I can assure the House and assure the working classes 
that so long as T am here I shall work tviiii that objective in 
view". 


t Italk» mine. 



PLAN FOK LABOUR ^ 


A very heartening assurauee and n>psil welcome. 



The best and the most* clear-thinking definition of eebnotnic 
development ! have come across is that of Professor Eugene 
Staley*s : ** A combination of methods by which the capa- 
city to produce (and hence to consume) may be increased 
This definition provides a correct yard-stick ; the major 
partner in industry, the supreme partner, with overiding 
powers of control is the community and industry must be 
controlled, socialised, harnessed and rendered purposeful in 
the interests of the community. The employer must bo bound 
over, must readily accept a social bond, a social discipline in 
the interests of the community. Industry must be socialised, 
democratised. 


Liceiise and 
Bind them 
over for 
Social Good 


I suggest that all employers must be LICENSED -not work- 
places merely registered the license being renewable, every 
twelve months, -the renewal being conditioned by the correct 
observance of certain codes of industrial behaviour. 


** I have made it clear on more than one occasion tliat no 
industry which cannot alTord to pay a living wage to its 
workers has a right to survive’’, the Labour Minister has 
asseverated. On the same showing, pursuing the thought 
that tVie utterance enshrines, no employer who does not 
provide elementary sanitary and welfare facilities for the 
work-people ami is not ever-vigilant about the public health 
of the establishment, whose factory building and factory 
premises are in an unclean state, whose lighting and ventila- 
tion arrangements are inadequate or demonstrably bad, 
whose machinery is not provided with guards and other insu- 
lai?ory devices, who has not bothered himself about tempera- 
ture control, who has not organised a safety committee and 
appointed a safety officer, who has not taken steps to control 
and prevent industrial hajtards, who does not have a well- 
equipped creche or nursery for the children of his women 
employees, who has not provided a canteen as his share of 
the country’s cursade against malnutrition, who is not a 
socially disciplinable employer "- lias no right to servive’* 
and if he GO ti trues io be uhdiscipiinable must be put out of 
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Enough 
Provocation 
for Statutory 
Licensing of 
Factories 



hatf*a-<lay's 
Wage for die 
Day he was 
Kllfed! 


Good and socially-aware employers would willingly acctept 
statutory compulsion in the shape of a license ; indifferent 
employers must be forced to become socially responsible 
and accept the discipline of a licence in the interests of the 
supreme partner in industry, the comimtnity. 

I am not going into tlic oft-repeated tale of the conditions in 
our factories, which are, admittedly, bad. An ill-ventilated 
factory in our sub-tropical atmosphere is a horror. This 
symposium actually carries some authentic accounts of the 
conditions undei which the Indian worker, the producer- 
workman, has to function. The condilit)ns arc, to sa)' the 
least, dismal. We have a terrible indictment from the 
medical angle in Dr. T. Bedfonl’s “The Health of the 
Industrial Worker in India ” i, fiom which I have qtioted 
piofusely in my article ap[>earing in another section of this 
book. There is siifiTicicnt pro\^)cation for staUitory licens- 
ing of all employers. That <;annot be g<iinsaid The worker 
has a rtg/if to <lemaml good factory conditions, human 
working conditions, and the .State has the social obligation 
to ensure that the erajdoyer provides them. World experi- 
ence has shown that legislation can only stipulate minimum 
standards and with all the good intentions in the world 
enforcement of law can never be effective or enough, even 
in countries in which labour is educated and organised 
enough to watch and fight for its interests world experience 
has also shown that preventive and protective legislation 
alone cannot answer the purpose however good-intentioned 
the employers are, however well-educated labour is and how- 
ever active public opinion happens to be. 

How essential socialisation and social control are and bow 
utterly defenceless the worker could be and to what absurd 
lengths some employers have in them to go is seen from the 
following extract from Mr. Ness Edwards' speech in the 
House of Commoms, on the 10th of June 1942. 

“Let me just give one example which is camsing trouble. 

The week before last, a collier came back from the 

Army and was sent to work in a coUiery in the 

t Repo.t by Dr. T. Bediord, D. $o, Ph- D > M. I Mitt fi> df 
the Industrial Health Ressaroh Board of the Medtoal Researt^ 
Counoll In the United Kingdom, published by the i>flq9Srttaettt 

of Health, Government of Iitdia. 

< 
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qo^ij»tituency'.I r^reseBt. He had been in the for 
two ycajTs and on the fifth day of his woric atthe 
^lliery h{& was k^ed. The mining industry was thore 
dangerous to him than ithe Army. He was killed in thn 
middle of the day and his widow has sent me a letter . 
to say that the colliery company, which clamoured for 
him to go back, deducted half a day's wages for the 
day on which the man was killed. Can we get a whole- 
some atmosphere in industry while that sort of thing 
goes on? " I . 

This fits into the industrial picture anywhere in the world, 
save, perhaps, the U. S. S. R. 


you Cannot 
do it without 
M«ensing 


Industry cannot afford inefficient workers : the community 
cannot afford to tolerate indifferent employers. The workers’ 
Iwel of efficiency pahnot be raised without human factory 
conditions, more food, a better and sustained standard of 
life, a better home environment, a greater and dependable 
sense of security of continued employment, a sense of 
belonging and facilities for adequate training and re-training ; 
the employers indifference cannot be liquidated without 
socialisation, without harnessing them to the progressive 
betterment of the community, without compelling them tq 
see that production is not for profit but for distribution, 
without making them see that they are no longer the major 
partner in industry and without /rVewjfwg them for service. 


They are 

il^iowledie- 

kutisiY 


IV 

(a) Plan A Charter Of Workers' Education 

Illiteracy and ignorance that only proper and adequate 
education can relieve must be liquidated with all the speed 
that we can muster. One of the most potent of causes of our 
social maladjustment and the real cause of the. political and 
economic value or ability of the masses is. adprittedly, their 
illiteracy, their total lack of edacatibn. This lack is only 
equalled by their yearning, by their insistent yearning, for 
light and the Starength titet light, gives. 

A dynamic social phildsopy demands that ultimate ends' 
shbuld'becbmekninediateinspirational objectives; We <»nnQt 
|^;eiefid'tb!-H»tif;e'dbhe.abyth'foig.'^ of tbe masses' 
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of the people one hears talked about is nothing more than 
urhat somebody described as “the ventriloquism of the press 
and the politicians'’. Our new-found freedom’s goal is social 
democracy, if the dcclaiations of our leaders and the stir in 
our hearts are any indication. But there is nothing to build 
social dcmoctacy on, social democracy in terms of economic 
and political emancipation of the masses. Education is the 
crux, and sliould be the centre-piece of all planning ; 
education is the weapon that we must place in the hands of 
the worker. We have scliemes, ot course— the Sergeant 
Scheme, the Watdha Scheme and so on. Where is tlie person 
who has not got a scheme, today ? We have a food famine 
and not a scheme famine. What we want is a Charter of 
Education, not pist a phrase stuck into the Constitution but 
a live Charter, an iraplemcntable and self-implementing, 
charter, a charter which is not deterred by the convenient 
and orthodox governmental excuse of lack oi funds. 

Don't say you I must say a woid or two ai>out mt)ney To me talk of lack 
have No _ of money, lack of fananoial resources, cloes not make sense. 
isWrong to** ^ bavc read books on money. 1 know the economist’s T’heory 
Say ft Money, I know how a money famine can be engineered by 

a few ; I know how the Pound, the Franc, the Dollar and the 
Rupee can be put to “flight"; and I know all about how 
banks can create money and destroy money. All the same, I 
hold that to say, at any time, that the State has no money 
for worth while developmental mesaures is nonsense, as 
money — not as the banker knows it is nothing other than a 
national willingness to create wealth —social credit. I am not 
a Social Creditor in the snese that I swear by that philosophy 
as adumbrated by Major Douglas,! but the -term social credit 
just hits tlie nail on the head. This is a heterodox view, 
unacceptable, say, to the Ministry of the Finance, but 
a view on the adoption of which the future of man 
depends. There are enough signs to indicate the Dollar 
Crisis I — that the world will be compelled to accept this 
economic philosophy when the brewing economic storm lias 
blown over. For worth while things there is always money* 
in this sense. 

Any way, there should always be money availabe for 
people's education, education to fit the people ,to come into 

1 Major Douglas is the original propounder of fhe themi^ ol 
social medit. There is trtftooial Oredit experiment in the State 
of Alberta, Canada. ' , 
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their own, a benefit that the ruling classes in the world have 
extended; if at all, in a very reluctant, half-hearted and 
gingerly manner in order that they may escape poiitioai 
suicide. 

The whole country must go to school, must be to school. 
Turkey did it, Russia has done it and we can do it. It is a 
question of forcing people to be educated, forcing people to 
learn to be free. What we need is educational conscription, 
say with a ten-year target. Freedom lias been won but free- 
dom is at stake in the absence of broad-based education. 
Socialisation will be rendered progressively effortless as the 
burden of ignorance comes to be eased. Tlie only way in 
which we can deromanticize Economic Narcissiisism (a 
western bug wliich has found a home in the East) is to help 
our masses acquire, through correct and adequate education, 
the ability to rationalise their present unthinking and fatal- 
istic attitudes towards the problems of social life. 

Wc must have a Charter of Workers’ Education, a Charter 
of. People’s Education. We must have educational conscrip- 
tion of ’cl double-edged type --conscription of all social agencies 
and conscription of the illiterate. I am not unaware of vvha,t 
is involved in the task, teachers, new text-books, new method.s 
of teaching, accommodation to house the schools and so on. 
But can we afford to ignore this vital aspect of our national 
wants, our national lacunae? 1 think this very mammoth 
effort itself will release and consolidate a host of social forces 
potent enough to galvanise the country into a new life. The 
very. atmosphere will present a new bright face, the bright- 
ness born of brave social effort. 

The Education Department of the Union must emerge as the 
spear-head of the movement, lugging in the Provinces and 
the States, the Universities, all private and public social 
agencies and all employers. A new type of tax in the shape 
of service for all able-bodied literate men ; conscription of 
university . Students as teachers for a stipulated period of 
time as a ccnditibn precedent to the grant of diplomas and 
degrees,? b^nscfiptm university students (other than 
those above) tb put: in ainhbur's^t^ as a part of . 

the ^ cover the cost of 

a certain 

bf litejekby'' W b'Asib’ \e6ndi4;ion fo r promotion or 
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higher wages ; remission of a certain percentage of land 
revenue, on a group basis, to villages whose aduit population 
becomes literate ; provision of reading matter and agencies 
for further education for the new literates as an insulation 
against a relapse into illiteracy -all these and more, 
buttressed by an earnest and sustained compulsory primary 
education drive, should form part of the Charter of Education. 

I think an Educational Charter and an Economic Charter 
should be woven into the constitution which is in the throes 
of gestation at the moment- -freedom’s gift to the common 
man. The best of political magna cartas, which are not at the 
same time socio-economic charters, have, in history, been 
prostitute<i by organised plutocracy. Education while you 
work and further education and fuller employment -that is 
what the Charter has to provide for. 

(b) Plan Training for Labour Leadership 

Allied to this, and no less important, is the problem of 
Assisting labour, ttaining labour for leadership. The State 
must take a hand in this task in an absolutely disinterested 
manner, by way of social recognition of labour’s place in the 
scheme of things, by way of social recognition ol the place 
of a well-knit Trade Union organisation in a civilised com- 
munity. 

Free India is committed to planning, planning now and 
planning for social democracy — morally committed. Plan- 
ning and planning for social democracy involve the closest 
collaboration with the working-classes.. The success of 
Soviet Russia’s planning is based on this type of collabora- 
tion. Actually two draft plans are prepared, one by the 
Department responsible for planning and another by the 
producing unit and the two are linked together before the 
final plan emerges. The State in India has made a small 
beginning by way of consultative collaboration with Trade 
Unions in matters pertaining to labour and labour legislation. 
But the world trend is for greater and still greater collabora- 
tion, finding its consummation, in the ultimate, m socio- 
economic democracy. In India, this co-operative adventure 
will have to gather strength in scope and intensity. ' Bttt vte 
our Trade Unions fit for the task | havf our Tpa4e Onions 
the equipment and the leadership esaimtial for jbb? Vtpi 
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to speak pf social .4ei&ocrAC7, Aven ufider State. Capitalist , 
(or Hatiaa^lt:tiQt>) ‘ti^kde Unions have a pnaiiive. jrole . . 
play and out Unions are not ready to accept, their d^tined V 
function. As planning advances, if we are in dead earnest" 
about the job, Trade Unions would have to participate, in- 
dustry-wise, in finding workable solutions for the problems 
of ‘ recruitment, training, distribution and control of labour’ 
besides the wliole gamut of other human problems of 
industry, What is more, labour has, cut out for it, a number 
of international tasks. All these demand educated and 
conscientious leadership. .Speaking of the future of British 
Trade Unions. Dr. N. Baron Says : 


“ To do that necessary job well the trade unions would 
be wise to forget a lot and ■ learn a lot about their 
own industries and trade, about their technological 
processes, about their economic conditions, about 
their markets and about foreign competition. The 
trade unions will have to create a first-class general 
staff of their own, both technical and economic. Only 
then will they be able to play the part which the 
peaceful British revolution of 1945 so wonderfully and 
so fatefully assigns to them. It has conferred on them 
magnificent yet difficult human problems to solve, 
which can be happily solved, but only with courageous 
self-confidence and the intelligent help of the organised 
and better integrated forces of all the Labour Organi- 
sations of the country. ".i 

It is imperative that the State should take a hand and set up 
Labour Colleges in all principal industrial centres to afford 
training to workers in trade union leadership. Such amove 
would, perhaps, be suspect in some labour circles and its 
iima yfdirr questioned. Any opposition that may arise is 
hound to wear iWelf out in time when the State’s dis- 
interestedn^s becomes self-evident. That would, to a. great 
extent,: depend tipon, t^.e personnel selected to man the 
Colleges, their independence of out-look, their public spirit, 
their psychologii^ understanding of; the worker -mind and ' 
thdir ' ability ' to^ ratiohalise;' p . prejudices 


edg^dierCd: by thed^ education. U available, 

.dheafe ^petypnn^ tifeduW' be rec^ among the ranks of 
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Create 

Canfidence 


The new Indian Slate has to create confidence in the minds 
of the masses by what it does and break the devitalising 
viciotivS circle of suspicion and authoritarianism that it has 
inherited as a legacy. Here is one of the ways in which it 
Can be done, hero is an item of socio-economic planning, a 
})reparalion for the India to come, the India which must come 
with undelayed speed, with all the constructive social 
enthusiasm we can command so that the common man, the 
forgotten man” , can come into his rightful own. We have to 
cover a lot of ground, quickly, and in the best manner given 
to iis. We shall not be left behind. As somebody said if there 
are no Trade Unions it behoves society to ‘‘ invent ” them. We 
cannot artord socio-economic* Inissez fnire\ we cannot leave 
things to chance ; we should not take shelter behind the 
all-too-common attitude of non-interference and say that 
developing correct leadership is the responsibility of the 
workers themselves. Our masses are utterly, utterly defence- 
less. The State needs Trade Unions and authentic Trade 
Union leadership ; the State cannot function with any decent 
efficiency oi social cor rectitude without pioperly-lcd Unions, 
the State cannot afford to mark time as it simply cannot 
afford to do so. Social development in India, in the nature of 
things, has to be purposefully assisted, actively fostered, 
intelligently jdanned. We cannot afford the bullock-cart 
method ; we needs must travel by jet-propelled air-craft. We 
Jrave accc'pted new concepts of social justice and we have the 
insistent challenge of the spectacle of a whole nation living 
a sub-standard existence. We want a developmental 
locomotion of a fast type truthfully to concretize those 
concepts and whole-heartedly to answer that • challenge. The 
results have to be phenomenal and we want a technique to 
achieve such results. 

V 

Plan a Labour Assistance Information Service 

With a Trade Union movement that has just touched the 
fringe of the world of workers and, admittedly, weak at that, 
with the utter lack of strength and moral vigonir that only 
education has in It to give and with the mental apathy and 
fatalism engenderd by generations of malnutrition, it Is no 
wonder that the Indian worker is practloally defenceless, 
extremely vulnerable in so far as* his halations wilh the 
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Why the 
Worket is as 
Weak as He is 
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is an 
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Order 


wploycr gOi. iJSpeciaHy when he is at the mercy of a had 
employer* He is in dire need of positive aid and of ednca- 
. tiye information and. the State must provide them in full 
measure—no.t as a window display but as an earnest of its 
recognition of the worker’s claim for ins rightful place in 
society, as a part of a drive to assist the worker in acquiring, 
confidence in himself^ as a part of a programme to afford 
him strength to rise above himself and learn to stand four 
square and face the onslaught of a system tiiat is not very 
friendly to him, as a part of a definite campaign to force tine 
tempo and accelerate tiie pace of a much -needed social 
change. 

It is common knowledge that liie one tiling that saps the 
workers manhood and renders him weak, thereby making 
him his own enemy, is his ever present fear of being thrown 
out into the cold if he ever galliered enough courage to 
assert himself and fought for his rights. So he temporises, 
tolerates abuse with suppressed resentment, suffers maltreat- 
ment with a growing sense of hopelessness, stomachs petty 
tyranny as his pre-destined lot and practises unnecessary 
self-abnegation with a scracely realised deepening of his 
social degradation, a further destruction of his personality. 
In this light, the so-called good boy” is a danger to society 
while the suspect, the; mischief-monger, the trouble-maker, 
the agitator, the ring-leader, the revolutionary is a saviour. 
Tlie one who gives an unadvertised behind-the- screen bribe 
to the foreman, to keep his job is a social menace while the 
one who openly revolts and slaps the tyrannous foreman in 
retaliation is an advance-post of a new order of things. 


The principal task of Labour Planning is one of rehabili- 
tation of the worker’s personality a personality that has got 
stunted through generations of sub-standard living, with the 
desire fgr self-assertion blunted almost beyond repair, with 
the spfihgs of action sapped by an over-powering sense of 
fatalism. I am thinking of the workers in general; they 
have to be taught to sk up and think for themselves, to 
understand the enviromental influences that play tricks with 
.their lives, to aGquke. A sense of belonging, to find 

their place and to hold their own —to see that they are victims 
of a structural majadjn^stm 

that, p^ty tyranny -ancl harassment on , 
'r: exist;Jt is- common 

„.thOv flimsiest:/ -of 
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excuses and for minor oifenccs ; it is common knowledge 
that with few-all-too-few-exceptionfl Trade Unions, where 
they exist,* arc deplorably weak and generally do not play the 
watch-dog of individual interests or bother about the 
“ individual case " 5 it is common knowledge that there is 
little or no organised relief to the individaal worker as 
against the employer ; it is common knowledge that many 
compensable injuries never even as much as see the light of 
day, sometimes because the worker is in collusion with the 
employer and often because the worker is unaware of his 
statutory entitlement and there is nobody to tell him that 
he is ; it is common knowledge that the workers case mostly 
goes by default and that socially he is left in the lurch. 

It may sound insufferably platitudinous l>ut I must say that 
it is the sum-total of individuals that foi ms the mass and 
that in the desire to idealise the mass the individual is 
completely and absolutely forgotten ; in the attempt to build 
up an ideology of the mass, the individual is lost, his interest 
neglected, his happiness side-tracked,, his safety jeopardised. 
The individual is nobody’s business. He is steam-rolled 
into an unholy mess of a mass. When the individual is lost 
sight of Fascism is just round the corner. All the philoso- 
phies and ‘ isms ’ that lose sight of the individual are funda- 
mentally Fascist, really totalitarian, however much their 
])rolagonists may shout, (in the name of Democracy; from 
the house-tops. Any creed that tends to obscure the 
individual is an enemy of democracy and, as such, inescap- 
ably Fascist in effect. The individual must be freed from 
the mass, must be salvaged from the mass^ must be protected, 
must be nur.sed as such. The individual is the founda- 
tional unit of social democracy and so his needs and his 
position must form the inspiration of legislation, the basis 
of social policy. It is not a question of deiffcation of the 
individual as opposed to deification of the mass but placing 
of the individual where he belongs, in his rightful niche 
as the corner-stone of democracy. 

The State has to befriend the individual worker. Towards 
thh> end, the State must plan a well-integrated Assiatanoe 
and Information Service, with a statutory 'backlog. 

. What the position demands is a legislative meaaure of the 
lype of the Mexican Federal LabPhi’ Aet '1941, bui far more . 
comprehensive, provkllhg for ffae setting np of kk AdsistHiice 
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atid Ixtformatioii Service in ail major industrial centres and 
for groups of areas over which industries, big and small, are 
scattered. The Service should afford a thrCe-^fold cover : 

(a) Conciliation (already provided) 

(b) Legal assistance 

(c) Advice and Information 

Item (a) does not need any elaboration. The country is not 
unaware of its importance and its utility. 

Item (b) will be something in the nature of an innovation, 
a worthwhile one. What producer-workmen need is not a 
gooddntentioned Poor Man’s Lawyer of the Salvation Army 
type but a State-provided^ Labour Lawyer or Solicitor, with 
an adequate stafif of assitants, to protect their interests in 
their dual capacity as citizens and as employees, to advise 
and represent them and the Trade Unions in Courts of Law, 
to assist them in the formation of Trade Unions and co- 
operative institutions, where necessary, to demand of the 
employer correct observance of statutory social regulations 
(other than, perhaps, the Factories Act), to interfere on their 
behalf in cases of wrongful dismissal and the like and 
generally to function as their legal friend — philosopher — 
guide. 


Legal 

Assistance 


A Citizefiskip 
A4vii:eand 
uiformatiofl 
Biireaa 


I think legal assistance of the above description is as 
essential as good wages, proper education and good housing. 
The worker’s defencelessness his vulnerability, his helpless- 
ness as against the array of forces that face him must be 
progressively, but quickly, liquidated. He is shockingly 
helpless in the matter of fighting for his rights, in his 
relations with money-lenders and the like. I hold it is the 
State’s obligation to afford legal assistance in the fullest 
measure possible. I want to see the immediate emergence 
of a Statutory le^al watch-dog, a Labour Solicitor. 

Item (c) is self-explanatory. The Labour Service Centre in 
eadi area should have a Citizenship Advice and Information 
Bureau attached to it. The worker needs, assistance in a 
thousand ways /Many a worker there is who cannot write a 
pas4-card home 61Hh a Mbpey order form. He does not 
know a fhiihg abpm gbpnt rient control, about a 

he sl^uld know about his place In 

^th'e^':^eme:-of :m' impoamg- 4ist ,of 
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essential matters on which he needs correct and dependable 
enlightenment. The Labour Centre most constitute itself 
into aWorkens’ Encyolopaetiia. What he is in dire need of is 
an organised source to which he can turn at all times for 
advice and information. 


What 
Freedom 
ought to 
Mean to the 
Worker 


Freedom of the indivulual citizen is not freedom to be left 
alone -that would be insubstantial, shapeless, meaningless, 
hopelessly empty ; freedom of the individual carries with it 
an obligation on the part of organised society to give a 
positive content, a jjositive substance a positive filling in 
of the means, the aids, the instruments of a good life, a 
socially conscious life, a socially useful life. 


A Labour Service Centre of the type I have projected 
should be able to put the worker on his feet. 


VI 


Plan a Subsidised '' Feed the Worker " Service 


It is an oft-told tale, the tale of India’s under-nourishment, 
India's continental malnutrition, the tale of what has come 
to be described as •' HIDDEN HUNGER”. Hundreds of 
years of hidden hunger, generations of hidden hunger, 
resulting in a nation-wide condition of " Sub-health ", 


Feed Him 
Better and 
Ask Him 
to Produce 
More 


With our new found freedom, we are now at the cross-roads, 
we have to choose the road of increased production greater 
and still greater production, in order that we may raise our 
depressed standards of living. We must produce more and 
distribute better but the producer-workraran is an under- 
nourished person, with little or no staminal vigour to bear 
the brunt of the all-out effort he has to make to produce 
more, an effort that is bound to hurt his physique still more 
if an adequate nutritional cover was not afforded. Our 
position bristles with seemingly insoluble problems and the 
question of a nutritional cover is one of them Its importance 
cannot be exaggerated or under-estimated. It is a problem 
of problems, demanding a frontal unswerving assault. What 
with the dismal food position, with little hope of any 
immediate improvement or relief, further deterioration is 
inevitable. It is horrible to contemplate what the condition 
of our masses will be if the process of detefioration, whose 
pace was qutickened by the eoaditiOns engendered by the war 
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continues unabated for any length of tiihe> if the deadly 
blight of malnutrition has an unimpeded sway* 

It is all a terrible vicious circle — ^we must produce at our 
souls’ peril if we are in earnest about national rehabilitation, 
if we are in earnest about raising the standard of living of our 
people ; but we do not have the strength to bear the physical 
strain that •accompanies the effort. We must wriggle out 
somehow and we will. We cannot achieve spectacular 
results, as the circle of the plethora of our limitations cannot 
be broken in a meteoric way. 

It is the producer- workman who has to shoulder the 
heaviest burden and the rest of the population must accept a 
self-denying interdict, must practise self-abnegation, so that 
he could have a little more. We must give what he needs 
witliout stint to help us all and help himself whole-heartedly. 


The Worker 
must be Fed 
Free as an 
Addition to 
Wages 


The logic of the j^osition demands that, the producer-workman 
must be adequately fed. We have legislation enjoining em- 
ployers to provide a Canteen Service. But it does not say 
w^hat should be provided and at what price. W.hat boots it to 
have a Canteen which sells a meal that the worker cannot 


afford to buy? I think the worker must be fed free, on a 
resistance-yielding meal, as an un-reluctantly preferred addi- 
tion to wages, as a willingly given reward for his part in the 
national effort to raise the people’s standard of living. To 
the extent of rendering possible the supply of a free meal to 
his men the Canteen Service should be subsidised by the em- 
ployer. We want the worker to be a hero and we must give 
him the equipment for playing the hero in a reasonably 
sustained manner. You cannot make a hero of an under-fed, 
under-hbUrished worker. The obligation to feed him — one 
good meal a da:y— -should be a statutory obligation. Social 
compulsion is essential to achieve the objective. Increased 
wageS; as sucli, will not help, as money does not mean a 
thing, what with the bloated cost of living ; economists would 
tell, you higher wages wUhout a corresponding increase in 
production make the position much worse what with a spiral 
of inflation and. high prices. Even otherwise, the worker 
does not know wlwat to eat as he never had, a ( hunce to sit 
i>ack and think: what Uc ^hottld eat. He must bo given what 


is enable him gladly to work and cheerfully to 

in the mainmqth task of national reconstruction, 
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of preparation for social tieinocracy. Subsidisation is 
inescapable and a free meal represents the irretlucable 
quantum of assistance that the employer must perforce 
afford. All else would be in the nature of toying with an 
idea, would just be futile, would be purposeless. A positive 
need demands a positive approach. 


Plan a Model I think the Department of Labour at the Centre should run 


Canteen 


a model Canteen in Delliias a spear-head of a canteen move- 
ment in the eountiy, a laboratory for conducting experiments 
in a nutritionally balanced dietary, a training college for 
canteen managers ami other types of essential Canteen Staff, 
a central inspirational source for industrial c mtoens and an 
effective demonstration centre of what i.s possible, the typo 
of furniture to be useil, the type of equipment that a canteen 
should have. 


Assist the Furthermore, the State should set up an organization to 
Employer assist the employer to procure the essential food-materials 
and the other odds and ends at rock-l>oftom whole-sale rates, 
One cannot ask the employer to buy his canteen require- 
ments in the open market and yet expect him and to compel 
him to provide a free noon day meal for lus men. This 
central organization should make itself responsible ior the 
production and supply of canteen equipment. 


Human 
Dividends 


An Investment All this may sound like a ‘ tall order ’, impracticable, 
^at Pays exaggerated, painting thick » Imt a clear-thinking realistic 
appraisal would reveal that iheie is no other way out. If the 
fact of malnutrition is accepted as a terrible blight that 
demands progressive liquidation, if a well nourished army 
of producer-workmen is the fundament of India’s social 
progress, well, we must go at it with a will— the problem 
has to be faced squarely in the face and the price paid as an 
inescapable but a worthwhile social investment. 


VII 


Plan A Broad-Based Welfare Service 

Welfare, as it has come to be used and practised by the 
average employer is so narrow, in effect, so restricted, 
sounds so extra-curricular, in most cases, so hidf-hearted, so 
unashamedly ex-gratia^ so smacking of ckmp charity that it is, 
perhaps, the wrong word to convey, what I have in mind. 
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Wdifare in the sense of well-being is what welfare ought to 
mean ; in that larger sense society would have the res- 
jptonslbility for the welfare of the citizen- individual from the 
pre-natal stage to the grave and the employer from the day 
his naan enters service up to his retirement and beyond i e, 
with retirement benefits to render the evening of his life 
smooth and care-free. When the producer-workman has an 
inviolable right to \velfare, to be looked after, anything 
that smacks of charity, anything that is not designed as a 
promoter of unfailing respect for human rights is an insult 
to his personality and derogatory to his status as an essential 
social servant. In the sense of an unignorable right to be 
looked after, my whole thesis is a thesis on welfare, on 
planning for labour welfare. Welfare so far as tlio producer- 
workman goes is the increasing application of ever- 
deepening concepts of social justice to the demands of liis 
life as an active member of the community, as a service- 
yielding citizen. Welfare in the sense I have used it is an 
organised social endeavour for the increasing recognition of 
fundamental freedoms an endeavour to achieve a socially- 
integrated order of fundamental values, an. endeavour to 
build up a code of social ethics on the basis of regard for 
individual human rights. Tliat is what welfare ought to mean 
not just the provision of a first-aid box, a \folley-ball ground 
or an earthen-pot for storage of drinking water. 

A Labour ^ think what the Stale should do is to put on the SlaUite 

Welfare Act Book something in the nature of the Labour Welfare Act, 
1945, of the Province of Alberta (Canada', something more 
comprehensive, as the harbinger of a Labour Welfare Code. 
Among other things, the Labour Welfare Act should 
legislate for the following : 

Guarantee a No worker (should be dischatrged from employment 

Worker's unless the discharge has been endorsed by a Labour Court. 

Ilf gilt to Work P|- 0 yj^ion of insulation against wilful, flimsy, undeserved, 
retaliatory and wrongful discharge logically flows from 
respect for the producer^workman’s fundamental right to 
work, his fundamehtai freedom from want. This is not to 
tie the hands of the employer but to protect him from the 
ihauities, the petty tyranny, the high-handedness of his 
exeOutiyes ; to prot^ from hasty action, to enable him 
to rat;i©ii?diso bis temper, to protect, him from himselL If 

by (fcH ; employers in the country 
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Have a 
Doctor on the 
Staff 


Rehabilitation 
of the -Injured 


in the course of any twelve months were to be placeil for 
review before a judicial body of public men, I am sure that 
most of the men would be leinstated in employment. 

b. The state of the nation’s health, especially the condition 
of resistance-less sub-health in which our working masses 
are, demands certain elementary provisions ; pre-employment 
medical examination, periodical medical examination, mass 
chest radlograpliy, physical rehabilitation of those who are 
iound to have curable ailments. It is a shocking comment- 
ary on our social tervour that the employer is not obliged to 
have a medical man on his staff with a well-equipped 
dispensary. I think it is essential statutorily to compel the 
employer with, say, a complement of 2(X) or more men, to 
have a dispensary and a medical man who has also specia- 
lised in Industrial Medicine and Industrial Hygiene, as a 
vital supplement to what the .State Insurance Bill seeks to 
provide. In the case of small-way employers, they should be 
obliged to un»lertake the provision of medical amenities on 
a group-cum-area basis 

C What is Industry’s res})onsibility for the rehabilitation ol 
injured workmen, incapacitated workmen? Does the respon- 
sibility stop with payment of compensation? It is well- 
known that th<* present scales of compensation are 
dreadfully on the low-side, niggardly, in all conscience. But 
could we say that compensation for the loss of a limb could 
ever be adequate? Is not there a moral responsibility on the 
part of the employer to rehabilitate the injured employee, 
furnish him with an artificial limb and refit him for service 
under him ? I think the most desirable, the soqially correct, 
the psychologically frientlly thing to do is for the employer 
to strive, with all the earnestness he can muster, to put the 
man back in his old job. That is what rehabilitation 
means — nothing less. Rehabilitation experiments have 
proved that the best insurance against the rehabilitated 
person, nursing and letting his imagined or real disability 
becoming or developing or degenerating into an insur- 
mountable ban ier to permanent rehabilitation is to arrange 
to slide him back into his pre-accident atmosphere 
unobiruhively, without fuss, without the all-too-common 
show of pity that hut ts and rankles. As things stand at 
present, there is no compulsion to get the eifiployer to look 
after the injured In this manaer---if the injory is 



Food 

Management 
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compensable, compensation is paid, often, as a result of 
Court proceedings and, often, after unconscionable delay and 
then the man is forgotten, perhaps, thrown on the social scrap- 
heap. Where is welfare? If a census of these socially 
neglected people were taken, a ghasth^ story of culpable 
indifterence would be revealed. There is no man-power 
famine and, so, why bother? Here again, the State must 
step in and get the employer to play cricket, as tliey say. 


d« If feeding the worker, at work, were accepted as a 
socially essential measure of welfare, on the same showing, 
assisting him in feeding his family and hiTUself while at 
home should also be accepted by the employer as a part of 
his obligation to his employees. I think, here again a 
statutory injunction is necessary.' All fairly large-sized 
industrial establishments should bo obliged to run grain- 
shops, with the direct assistance of the State in the matter 
of actual provisioning of the shops, something on the lines 
of the arrangements for the supply of food-grains that tlie 
Employers* Association of Northern India have in.stituted 
in Cawnporo. The Railway Board’s organization for the 
procurement and supply of essential food-grains, groceries 
and other odds and ends is an object-lesson in what I may 
describe as the employer’s share in India’s food management. 
Central Organisations for this purpose could be set up on a 
regional basis with local branches in all principal areas. 
There is no reason why the shops should not l)e co-operative 
units, actually, tlie ideal shop would be a multi-purpose one — 
food materials, groceries, fuel, cloth,* ordinary drugs, patent 
medicines, and so on, covering the whole range of the 
workers’ ordinary requirements with an organisation for 
wholesale procurement and supply, with the middleman 
liquidated, it should be possible for the employer to offer a 
worthwhile employee-service. Of course, law should 
guarantee an uninterrupted service during strikes and lock- 
outs. The vital importance of this service, this form of 
social assistance cannot be too strongly emphasised. The 
point is positive insulation against everything that hurts the 
producer workman must be discovered and provided as a 
matter of right. 

The measures I have indicated above are in the nature of 
rough outline of a blue-print f or a charter of wel- 

far^ as we go along. 
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HiANmira fOR 


Freedom has to he positiviscil and here is a programme of 
sorts, a skelaton programme for such positivhatlon. We all 
realise that freedom should be made to mean a lot to our 
people; we know that we have to work our way up from the 
base of the socio economic structure and create a con- 
sciously-constructed pattern. 

1 have covered a good bit of ground under the above 
seven broad heads, stating the pi ineiples hut without going 
into details. Even as it is I have transgressed the space- 
limit. 


The Task of 
the Labour 
Planner 


The mam task ol the Labour Plannei is to lessen with an 
ever increasing tempo the distance between the ultimate end 
and the immediate obiective, between what is essential an<l 
wliat is practicable and get the two to coales(*e at a not very 
distant date. We connot affoid the pedestrian technique 
and we know how uigent the task is, how agonisingly dis- 
tiessing the plight of the producer-wotkrnaii is. We cannot 
alTord to put olf the good work. The only obstacle in our 
path is our own apathy, our own lack of properlj^' keyed-up 
social enthusiasm. If we are in earnest wc must move fast 
we cannot be traitors to our thoughts, to ourselves. 


Think in 

alLAsian 

terms 


I must lepeat that, wc, in India, have a sterling opportunity 
to bieak new ground, to get Asia togethei, to unify much- 
iiattered Asia, I must repeat that it is now or never ; I must 
repeat that, unilaterally, no Asian country will be able to 
provide an assured security for a good life to its masses. 
The plan must be an all Asian Plan. 1 beg of our leaders to 
think in Asian terms, in terms of the masses of Asia. That 
is the soul of the Plan. 



G. ,D. BIRLA 


W/iett an employer of Shri Birla's 
eminence projects ' A. HUNDRED- 
RUPEES' monthly wage as the minimum 
fora life of "Complete Comfort" for 
the Indian Factory Worker, he deserves 
to be heard by all, especially by his 
brother employers in the country. But 
the drive for a New Deal For Labour 
must be securely buttressed by a national 
drive “ to work better and work more ", 
Shri Birla thinks we are all almost insane 
to look for plenty when we ourselves are 
deUbeffately creating scarcity throtigh 
what afHottatt to nationwide lethargy. 
We ask for ‘more and still more— 
industrial^ is demamdinglarg^ prefts, 
■-the-- woUbur:.- 'higher . ieage's,iihe o^er 
rh^ife'i^i^ries,.the.<dgrieulmr4id M^r 



ffiets for his produfU emd ^ craft$ma»‘ki^^erv(tim 
for his work". 

Shri Birh actually draws a picture of an idle 
nation and says that we mtutt hestir ourselves and 
make the xvheels of industry hum the songofpros- 
perity. 

He sets Social Targets for a New Deal For 
Labour a comfortable standard of living for all 
workers with reasonable leisure, healthy houses, clean 
surroundings, arrangements for education for their 
children and provision for sickness and old age He 
warns employers that all defective conditions which 
yield to short-term handling must be remedied without 
delay, retnedied here and now. He wants the natural 
handicaps to hard ivork -insufficient and ill-balanced 
diet — removed by placing “ Feeding the Worker" at the 
top of the Employers' Agenda. He warns Labour 
Leaders that their opposition to rationalisation would 
throw a hurdle in the patlt of prosperity ; he does not 
anticipate unemploytnent but a dearth of skilled labour. 
He sees a vicious circle engendered by the low expecta- 
tion of life, malnutrition and lethargy and wants a 
long-term assault to break that circle. He warns that 
no single class can look for prosperity or social 
advantage as that wotdd be at tlu expense of the 
community. Thx whole nation must go to work, with a 
will. 



WHEN think of labour problems generally we havef in 
mind 6nly suPh i^rkers who are working in factories and 
who number only about 27 lakhs. Wcaltogether ignore 
many hundreds of thousands of other workers working in 
different fields who, if added together, will number nearly a 
little above five crores. The largest among them is the 
group belonging to agricultural labour which, according to 
ld31 census, numbered 3,30,00,0(X) and which by now must, 
have risen to nearly 3,70,00,000. How the total number of 
workers is distributed in various industries is given in the 
table below : 

TABLE 




(In Thousands) 

1. 

Total factory labour 

... 2,643 

2. 

Labour in Handloom industry 

... 6,000 

3. 

Labour in Khadi industry ... 

275 

4. 

Labour employed in Rice hand-pounding 5,250 

5. 

Labour in mines 

365 

6. 

Labour in plantations 

... 1,091 

7. 

Rikshaw pullers 

41 

8. 

C. P. W. D. 

150 

9. 

Municipal workers 

36 

m 

Dockyard workers 

45 

11. 

Port workers 

171 

12. 

Coir Industry 

160 

13; 

Non-factory labour in railways 

900 

14. 

Agricultural workers 

... 33,000 


Total 

... 50,007 


This only reminds us of the central factor that when we 
pUn -tosblve labour problems it is not the factory alone 
n^ich hae to be covered but a huge population which 
amounts to ipore than one-e'ighth of the total population of 


India. 


. is:,. often .said, tlat prosperity is indivisible. This maxim 

^tnene,. Cftn dispttt<i the assertion that 
k ib'sper ity vdf cannot cr^te' 

.'pop^'latioh without - 
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nuAMlimO POU LABOUR 


Increased 
National 
Wealth 
alone can 
help us 
adhieve our 
Taifets 


First thinfs 

First- 

Housing 


creating prosperity of the whole. The prosperity of the 
worker, therefore, cannot be isolated from that of the total 
population which was nearly 40 crores until recently when 
some Muslim areas decided to secede from India proper. 

In 1942 it was estimated that the average per ('apita income 
of India was about Rs. 115|- per annum which now, due to 
higher prices, must be approximately Rs. 175. The average 
income, however, of the factory w'orker is much higher. The 
highest paid worker is to be found in the Textile and 
Engineering field where the average earning of a worker at 
present would be nearly Rs. 9(X)|- per annum. The railway 
worker comes next. The average earning of a worker in coal 
mines would be at an average not more than, according to 
1945 figures, Rs. 300/- per annum. In tea plantations it is 
still kss. The earnings in the handloom industry would still be 
lower and Khadi perhaps would come at the bottom. In the 
non-industrial field, the lowest income is perhaps of the 
agricultural labourer whose income even today would not be 
more than Rs. 200/- per annum. As is usual in every country, 
so in India, the income structure even at the lower strata of 
the society is extremely variegated. The average is only 
Rs. 175/- per annum rising to nearly Rs. 900/- per annum in 
the Textile and Engineering Industries and still higher in 
highly skilled jobs. 

From this pattern we could visualise our future targets. It 
must be a comfortable standard of living for all workers 
with reasonable leisure, healthy houses, clean surroundings, 
arrangement lor education for their children and, provision 
for sickness and old age. But how is it to lie achieved ? To 
achieve this for the factory labour alone would be compara- 
tively an easy task since their number is only 27 lakhs. But it 
should not be forgotten that if the total wealth remains 
constant, and yet the standard of a section is raised, the 
rest must suffer. To raise the highest paid to still higher a 
level, we must raise the whole. Increased national wealth 
alone thus can take us to the desired goal This central truth 
must be completely realised by all well-wishers of labour. 

Let us examine the colossal nature of the task before ns. 
Even if we dealt only with the question of the 2?iakhf factory 
workers, the first thing that needs arttehtioo Is the houslnil^ 
problem. One ordinary double-roo»ied tenement these' ^h$jra 
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costs Rs. 3,<XK)|- per utiH. If we assumed that half of the 
present factory labour couid comfortably be accDxnmodated 
in the houses already in existence, then we have still to 
provide for at least the rest of the 13 lakhs workers. At the 
rate of Rs. 3,000(- per unit, the cost of such provision would 
be Rs, 3W crores. As most of the industries are in the Hindu 
India an:d houses have to be provided in that area, the cost 
eventually must be borne by the Hindu India the population 
of which would be about 31 crores. 7'his comes to about 
Rs. 12J8 per capita. If spread over ten 3 ^ears. it would not be 
a heavy burden. But this is not the only cxpenditiire which 
new India has to hear. A lot of recurring expenditure will 
have to be incurred in luture and vvhere-withal found. 


For instance, education alone, at a stage would cost not 
less than Rs, 150 crores a year. Health, sanitation, roads, and 
other social services must cost an enormous sum and it 
would not be far wrong to say tliat all these would mean a 
recurring expendituie of at lea.st 25 rupees per capita every 
year after a certain time. Over and above this, huge capital 
expenditure would be needed for all kinds of productive and 
unproductive projects which the nation will have to find. 
Will this be within the means of the nation if the present 
per capita income of Rs. 175|- remains unchanged ? Obviously 
not. So eventually we come to this. More production to 
increase our national earnings is the only remedy. 


A Display of 
Iffcspofisi- 
bilfty all 
aiotig line 




Yet how amazing, that the man in the street has totally 
missetl this truth ! The layman still seems to be going with 
the notion that everybody has only to make demands and 
then refuse to work so long as the demands are not met, and 
the rest is a matter of routine. We have all developed an 
irresponsible psychology at present, perhaps because of our 
continuous political struggle when we put all the emphasis on 
our rights and none on our obligations. And so the 
indiistrialist is d^imanding larger profits, the worker higher 
wages, the officer higher salaries, the agriculturist higher 
prices for his products and the craftsman higher value for 
his work. And simultaneously everybody seems to hold fast 
to the notion that all this could be achieved without hard 
work, or rather through deliberate idleness, We seem to be 
waiting some one'eise to work hard; reserving idleneasS for 
i^sejves. This 'ps^rthology wlH hstve to be changed by all 
i^joa^med. ' 

i ' 


?«> j 
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PlANNOiO TOR LAIlOim 


Pfoduce More Nor Is it reaUscd that added wealth can cosie not by 
increasing profits or prices or wages but through producing 
more. The present price structure need not be disturbed. 
Larger gains will not come out of increased prices but 
through increased work. Larger turnover and lower prices 
with still cheaper cost of protluclion can give, in fact, better 
profits to the manufacturer, the agriculturist, and the 
craftsman. Same rate of wages but more production per 
man hour can give higher wages to the worker. The officer 
and the clerk can earn more by working hard and yet 
remedy is sought through idleness which seems to be the 
craze of the ilay. 

a 

This idleness has come to us in many WAys. Scaring 
sjKJCches from the political leaders have created an uncer- 
tainty among the capitalistic class with the result that those 
who were making large plans tor big expansions have cold- 
storaged all their new projects. This must, in the long run, 
cause a set ious sot-back for new pioduction. On the other 
hand, the existing production has been adversely affected by 
strikes, reduced working hours, absenteeism, tleliberate 
slowdown by the workers and communal riots and lack of 
security. We iiave thus suffered on an immediate as well as 
on a distant front. 

Besides, the labour leaders in order to gain popularity are 
® Vital vieing with each other in developing an nnconstructive 
Union j tW i lTrs livery move for rationalisation- -the only method 

<]o not see ft of raising the standard of the worker — is strongly opposed 
by the Unions and their leaders. Three shift working that 
can create new employment and new production is opposed. 

The agriculturist also is not interested in producing more 
because he finds it difficult to exchange his products with 
consumer goods and does not desire to convert his products 
merely in currency notes. 

Thus it looks as if an unconscious alliance has been maile 
in all fields between all the producing seetioui the indus- 

trialist, the worker and the agriculturist to produce less and 
demand more. Surely we must be living in An insaue woiiid 
to demand plenty out of soarcity that we nutseiyes Ate 
deliberately creating.’ , 


Earn die 
Ri^tfor 
More 


Rndonalisa- 
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A PHetete of 
an liile 
Hnlioii 


lo Ettrop^an countries and in America, people prepare 
statistics of the unemployed. No such statistics are 
available here but if one prepares a chart of our total idle- 
ness we should find how little we are putting up and how big 
we are expecting. If we realised how people, these days, on 
the smallest pretext go on strike, how people leave their 
shops, business or factories because of some thread 
ceremony or a marriage of a relation ora funeral or ^sAraaA, 
how thousands sit on the banks of rivers doing nothing but 
performing the so-called poojah, how thousands daily spend 
their time in hundreds of places listening to leaders’ lectures 
or giving them addresses or making prepaiation to welcome 
them and have their darshan, how hundreds of thousands 
have to run hither and thither in panic or migrate to safer 
places and doing nothing, or sit at homes defending tiiem- 
selves against communal attacks, how hundreds of thousands 
go without work because of cmfews. and how millions waste 
their time in their villages practically loiter ing anti idling 
away their time, it is only then that we know the colossal 
amount of national wealth that we are wasting every day. 


The first thing we have to do is to discard idleness, forced 
or voluntary, and wasteful ceremonies and unproductive 
habits Holidays must be leducerl. Leaders should give a 
lead by not collecting thousands and talking to them iioring 
rigmaroles. 


Feeding die 
Warker- 
Psft it oti Top 
of die Agende 


t i V i"*" 

1 'Ht f fl'j i. 


There are, however, some natural handicaps in the way of 
hard work, and more i)roduction which needs immediate 
correction. The first handii;ap is the lack of vitality among 
the workers due to insufficient and ill- balanced diet. Even 
where the wages are high, workers of every province do not 
spend enough on diet. Men from the Punjab for instance 
spend more on food than men f rom Orissa. Generations of 
poverty have created faulty dietary habits which are not 
always conducive to good health and hard working. The 
dimatic conditions at some places are against hard work, 
unless diet comes to aid. If a man is to put in hard work he 
must have, not two hut three good square meals with all the 
elements to balance it Bad housing conditions insanitary or 
had working conditions in the factory are some of the other 
ftsOors’wofking againft incr^sed production. All these need 
into. But' the qtrea'^U diet must be put on the 
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PLAHKINC FOR L-ABOOR 


Over>hauI the 

Wage 

Structure 


Rs. tool* a 
tnon^ is just 
about Right 


There may 
even be 
Deartfiof 
Labour 


It is j>ot)d that canteens are getting pupnlai these days 
among the workers. But neither all the factories have got 
canteens nor all the workers take their food from the 
canteens. Whether it is possible to pay apwriion of the wages 
in three good ami balanced meals is a question which should 
be examined by the employers in conjunction with labour 
leaders. The ({uestion of housing is a long-term problem but 
such defects in the general working condition as could be 
corrc'cted immediately should be done without delay. 

In short, all short-term measures that hinder production 
should be solved w ithuut delay. And among these comes the 
question of strikes and absenteeism. Ninctyfive per cent 
of the strikes are related tlirccly ot indirectly to the question 
of wages. It is essential therefore that the whole wage 
stiucturc in India sliould be so thorouglily overhauleti as to 
make it acceptable on a long-term basis to both the employers 
and the employees At present there is no uniformity in 
wages. In the same industry, in tlie same piovince, we 
Itave got different rales of wages. Standardisation is the 
urgent need. 

The future wag<* stru<’ture shoulil be related to cost of living 
and production. The wages sliould be on a reasonably high 
level giving the worker complete comfort. I peisonally think 
that the average wage of a factory workei should be tiear 
about Rs. KK^j- per month which should give the worker, on 
the present cost basis, a good return for his work. Perhaps the 
minimum, consoli<late<i with dearness allowance etc., would 
be about Rs. h()|- an<l the maximum Rs. 130|- to Rs, 130. But 
this should be definitely related to productioil per man hour. 
An efficient worker putting in consnientiously hard work 
and giving a reasonable out-turn should receive such wages. 
Good wages bring definite returns to the Industry. But if 
the wages are not related to the volume of work, then it 
goes only to promote idleness and discontent. 

In setting up a new pattern of wage structure, we should not 
ignore the question of rationalisation. The Indian worker’s 
standard would never be raised ualese he ia prepared to 
accept the newest method of production. He raanoot continue 
to insist on iwo-looms work when the Amerioan worker 
takes up as many as for^ automatic looms, T^e hue and 
cry often raised by that labour leaders againsi( ,ratiQnali|8«^^ipp, 
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\s a Nation 
have 

^ery Lfttle 
' <9(^orking. 
ame' 


on the plea that it would ornate unentploytnent is erroneous. If 
India is 40 expand, she will need so ntuch extra labour that 
it win be almost impossible fOr the country to create new 
supplies of skiUed workers within a short time. The only 
alternative, therefore, is to introduce rationalisation — 
introduction of modern plants thereby saving labour, reduc- 
ing cost of production, and untilising retrenched labour in 
expansion. Far from there being unemployment, there is 
going to be a great dearth of labour in the coming years if 
we could expand according to our ambitions and plans. 

Once reason.s for strikes are eliminated and strikes made 
to disappear, the way for a forward march would be clear. 
But the necessity for closer collaboration between the workers 
and the employers should not be under-estimated. Both 
have to realise that none of them can get reward without 
hard work and closer collaboration. Deliberate absenteeism 
should be stopped. 

Thus by tackling the problem.s of diet, working conditions 
and strikes etc., we travel a long way towards greater produc- 
tion. But there is another very serious matter which can be 
tackled only on a long-term basis and that is the short span 
of life of an Indian. 

The average span of life of an Indian is 26 against 56 of 
an European, though in New Zealand and other countries 
this average is still higher. Obviously, the man with a 
shorter span of life gets much less working time at his dis- 
posal. A man generall)' starts work at the age of 16. With 
an average life of 26 he gets only 10 years working time 
against 40 by an European. We thus see how our huge 
population for production purposes is not huge. It is large 
only in liability. With 40 million population and with 40 
years’ working period per head, England gets 1,600 million 
working years. Thus we find that while our population is 
ten times our working period is only 2 ^ times of that of 
England. 

Obviously, if we have to spend lO times moreen maintain- 
ing our population which produces only 2| times compared to 
England, our standard of living can never come up to the 
dttnired level. Production by every Indian on tliis basis 
ntumid be one-fourth that of an Eof^ishman. But it is worse 
. tlds. A substimtial portion of ^e female population of 

f it 
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We must 
Break the 
Vicious Circle 


India is far less active than the female population of the 
European countries. Added to this, the over-all loss i« 
production due to sickness and festivals is so considerable 
that the question of raising of the standard of living of our 
people, say to that of the level of Englishmen, is impossible 
of achievement withotit a national endeavour to work better 
and work more. 

The average span of life of an Indian cannot be improve<l 
in a short period. This is a long-term plan. But this is 
an essential plan and it must be realised lliat unless we can 
substantially increase our average life, any talk of a higher 
standard of living would simply be a day dream. It is with 
this background that we should consider what we can do for 
labour. 

Labour needs decent wages, reasonable leisure, good house, 
arrangement for education of tlieir children, healthy sur- 
roundings, provision against old age and sickness insurance. 
But wo can acliiove all thess objects only through more work. 
And a longer span of life is essential We are in a vicious 
circle. We must get out of it and enter into the circle of 
virtue. But all this cannot be done by refusal to work, by 
shutting our eyes to the reality and by non-co-operation. 
The facts must be faced. Hard work alone can take us to 
our goal. 



EGMMtl MKCTS OF I 
PitOOIIESSIVE UMUR POLICY 



DINKAR DESAl 

Servants of India Society, Bombay 


Shfi Dinkar Desai realises that only 
under a Socialist econtnny is a maximum 
fulfilment of the Social dreams of modem 
man possible. All that we can hope for 
is a purposefully- planned mitigation of 
the knmvn rigours and horrors of capital-\ 
ism. Adopting the Philadelphia Labour 
Charter as the yardstick, he finds recent 
legislation restricting workers' freedom 
of collective bargaining a socially retro- 
grade step. He rightly points out that 
only a more equitable distribution of our % 
national income is the most fruitful 
guarantee of a higher leifel of employment, 
A progressive labour policy demands a 
controlled economy a controlled price 
policy as the desideratum of a dependable 
wage policy^ contfol and restriction of 
profits of private industry, a taxation 
policy a well-knit programme of 
naUonalisation of industry an economic 
^ schedule based on social priorites. 




THE fuadamcntal principles of a progressive labour policy 
are clearly enunciated in the Philadelphia Declaration adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at its twenty-sixth 
session held in 1944. After affirming that labour is not a 
commodity, the Philadelphia Declaration says that the aim 
of every State should be to create conditions under which 
all human beings can ‘‘ pursue both their material Well-being 
and their spiritual development in conditions ot freedom 
and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity/’ 
With a view to attaining this objective, tlic Conference 
directs that each nation should formulate a national pro- 
gramme which will include, among others, (i; full employ- 
ment and the raising of standards ol living; (ij; a minimum 
living wage to all employed ( (^iii) social security measures 
to provide a basic income to all and comprehensive medical 
care ; (ivj adequate protection for the life and health of 
workers ; (v) the provision of adequate nutrition, housing 
and facilities for recreation and culture, ivii the assurance 
of equality of educational and vocational opportunity ; and 
(vii) the effective recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining. 


Look at India programme enunciated at Philadelphia can be con- 
thrott^ veniently divided into three parts, viz., (1) the satisfaction 

I^iiadelphia of tlie basic physical needs which include adequate food, 
2 asses clothing and shelter and social security from all risks such 

as unemployment, sickness and old age ; (2) proper facilities 
for educational and cultural development, and (’3) full free- 
dom for collective bargaining. In India, none of these 
objectives have been attained. It is common knowledge 
that a large majority of workers both in fields and factories 
in India are underfed, scantily clothed and very inadequately 
housed. Facilities for cultural development are practically 
absent, most of the workers still being illiterate and steeped 
in ignorance, Regarding^the effective recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining, the right has been severely 
I restricted by the recent enactment of the Trade Disputes 
Act of the Central Government and similar legislation in the 
Thus we 4re far from a progressive labour 
ts ^nunciatecl in fhe Phttaddphia Declaration. 



PLANNING POR LABOUR 


Not inviting 
co-operation 
but creating 
hostility 


Equitable 
distribution 
first funda- 
mental of 
national 
economic 
programme 


Taking first the question of the effective recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining, it* may be stated that the 
restriction of this right indicates a policy on the part of the 
Government under which active co-operation from organised 
labour is not invited in the improvement of productive effici- 
ency and in the preparation and application of social and 
economic measures. This enforced absence of co-operation 
from workers in the matter of increasing national production 
is a serious obstacle in the way of econojnic development. 
This policy of compelling workers to work against their 
will by declaring strikes illegal, and of making arbitration/ 
compulsory, is not calculated to achieve the objective of 
increasing national production. Instead, a policy of securing 
the active co-operation of workers by winning their confi- 
dence, as is done in Great Britain, woultl secure the desiredl 
result. It is to be regretted that this economic implication 
of (lovernment’s industrial relations policy is not realised 
by them. It may he pointed out here that compulsion and 
penalties in the matter of industrial ilispules is a negation^ 
of the effective right of collective bargaining recognised by 
the Philadelphia Declaration. 

With regard to the question of raising the standard of living 
of the workers so as to secure to them at least the basic 
human needs such as adequate food, clothing and shelter, it 
must be admitted that an economic improvement in the 
condition of woikers may not be possible beyond a certain 
limit unless the whole econom)’^ of the country is smffii'ientlyl 
developed. In fact, the total national wealth will have to bel 
increased. In the case of India which is industrially backward, 
industrial advancement on a very large scale becomes ? 
necessary i’or creating adequate national wealth. { But the 
industrial development on the desired scale is not possible 
unless and until all the products of the expanded industry 
are consumed in the country itself in the absence of foreign 
markets. India will not be in a position to capture foreign 
markets on account of international competition from those 
cotin tries which are indtistrially advanced, Development of 
industries on modern lines nn the hitherto backward 
countries in Asia and cl»e\vUer<' is an additional factor 
which further reduces the possibility by having foreign 
markets for Inilian goods. Thqs the fundamental problem 
of increasing the total national wealth of ludU by adopting 
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a programme of economic advancement ultimately depends 
on the extent to which Indian working masses will be able 
to consume the goods produced as a result of industriali- 
sation. In other words any programme of industrial deve- 
lopment should be accompanied by a programme unde^^, 
which the increased national wealth is properly distributed/ 
amongst the mass of working population. This is the cardi- 
nal principle of a progressive labour policy. 


Only in a 

socialist 

economy 

is maximum 

fulfilment 

possible 


It is true that an objective of raising the standard of living 
of the masses to the maximum possible extent can he attained 
only under a «?ocialist economy. But, even in the absence of 
a socialist economy, it is possible substantially to raise the 
.standard of living of tlio people, particularly in a country 
like India having vast potential resources. The type of 
economy under which such a progressive labour policy would 
he possible may now be indicated. 


Cannot have 
a wage policy 
without a 
price policy 


Our first concern should he to see that mass unemployment 
is avoided and the whole economy of the country is directed 
towards a policy of full employment. Tin* economic 
implications of mass unemployment, particularly in a country 
like India having no foreign markets for her industrial 
products, arc very serious. Apart from the fact that human 
energy is wasted mass unemployment would be a serious 
obstacle in the way of increasing national production. 
Similarly, the prevalence of a low wage level in the country 
would have the same result. In order to prevent this, the 
economy of the country will have to be regulated so as to 
prevent mass unemployment and to maintain a proper wage 
level. The maintenance of a proper wage level is not possible 
unless prices are effectively controlled so as to prevent 
inflation. As Sir William Beveridge points out, “ it is 
impossible to have a price policy without a wage policy. In 
other words, the problems of prices and wages are so inter- 
linked that one cannot be solved without the other. 


It is thus clear that the first essential of a progressive 
labour policy should be the effective control of prices of all 
goods and services which enter heavily into the cost of living| 
of the aimrage cltisen. The need for such ati effective control 
of '“"prices is equally great with regard to all essential goods 
which ate temporarily in scarce supply. That price controls 
even during pertedB of short supplies by 
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adopting the mrttiod of rationing or equitable distributionit 
can he seen from the succe»«i achieved by the British 
Government in dealing with this problem in Great Britain 
since the war began. In Great Britain, prices have risen only 
by about 3() per cent, while in India the rise is more than 200 
per cent. Under a system of effective price control and 
rationing, a proper rKe in real wages will not result inf 
inilatiun. Having done this, a policy ot full employment 
sliould be adopted witli a view to utilising the maximum 
possible national resources within a minimum [icjiod of 
time. 


A controlled 
economy 
means inis 
and more 


Under this type of coutr«»lIe(l economy, it is necessary to 
restrict tlu* profits of industry The contiol ot ptofits would 
not only make it possible to maintain a pioper wage 
standard, but would also yield to the State an additional 
income which can be utilised for building the necessary 
social SCI vices lot the b( iiefit of the masses *The control of 
piofits of indusliy should be accompanieil by a system of 
taxation under wliich the ledisltibulion of the national 
income 1 1 om the rich to the poor can be effectively brought 
about! Indirect taxation, the burden of which ultimately falls 
on the consuming population should be reduced ; and direct 
taxation,, particularly that which is not reckoned as apart of 
the costs of production such as death duties, should be 
increased. 


Banidmg must The conversion of the hanking system from a ptoht-inaking 
^ * organisation into a national service is also necessary under 

national done, the production and 

amelioration distribution of goods and services can be undertaken 
ultimately in the interest of the whole community instead of 
a few capitalists. Along with this, a drastic reduction of the 
rate of interest and the maintenance of that rate at a low 
level is indispensable in a programme for combating mass 
unemplojmient. This will enable not only the Central 
Government but also the Provincial Governments and local 
bodies and other non-profit-making corporations to under- 
take programmes of public works by borrowing money at a 
reasonably low fate of interest The banking syateqtnMOM, 
function in accord with the general financitd and ecenomio, 
policy of the State. In fact, it shonld'beconte an agency of the 
State to give effect to the national policy. - ' < 

li 
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sdiedule 
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iKSCfKOMlC ASPiSCrjt OF A PROGRESSIVE LA BOOR' POLICY 4€j? 

Tke tyj^ of tbe fsontraUed tscoaony tliat is suggested will be 
gtiestly fftcilitated by nationalising ail forms, of traos^rtv' 
intruding ship{»iiig and other basic industries such as coal, y' 
electric power, iron and steel, mid heavy dxemioaiB. . 
Nationalisation of these industries is comparatively an easy 
task in a country like India where the basic industries are 
either very inadequately developed or practically absent in 
certain fields, A programme of developing the basic 
industries under public ownership should have the highest 
priority in the scheme of industrialisation, the ultimate 
objective of which should be the attainment of full employ- 
ment. 

A programme towards full employment can be realised under 
a definite system of national planning under which the State 
will have to prepare a schedule of thingfs that are required 
including the purchasing power of the population. A 
schedule of national resources that are available is also 
necessary. An estimate of the number and kinds of factories 
in different regions of the country and of the manpower to 
work them will have to be made. In other words, the total* 
national resources and needs must be brought into relation ' 
to one another by deliberate State action. 

It must now be clear that the economic implication of a 
progressive labour policy is to maintain a high level of 
emfdoyment leading eventually to full employment within 
the prescribed period. Maintenance of employment on the 
required scale depends on the extent of national outlay, that 
is to say, on the spending of money on the products of 
industry. The more we spend in increasing national 
prc^uction, the higher is the level of employment. Thus, the 
“first condition of fall employment”, in the words of 
Sir William Beveridge, “ is that total outlay should always be 
high enough to set up a demand -for products of industry 
which cannot be satisfied without using the whole man-power 
of the country ; only so can the number of vacant jobs be 
always as high as or higher than the number of men looking 
for jobs. " 

Sueit a programme of full emfdoyment can be undertaken 
only the setting up of a long-term programme of planned 
directed by socml priorities and designijd to give 
siabiliiy and expansion to the ecptioptic system. The guiding 
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principle of this long-term programme of planned outlaf 
should be that of social priorities. Thus the most urgent 
task should be to fight the great social evils of WANT,'*'*^ 
DISEASE, IGNORANCE and SQUALOR. It is to this task 
that the full productive resources of the nation shoultl first 
he directed, say, for a period of ten to fifteen years. 

To sum up, the type of programme suggested above 
includes : (i) a substantial increase in real wages and the 
maintenance of a high level of employment j (ii) national 
outlay ft)r providing adequate number of houses, healthy 
food and clothing and other essential commodities at 
reasonable prices for the masses-, ddj proper regulation of 
private investment with a view to expand industrial 
equipment of the country ; ^ivl nationalisation of all 
important industiies including the basic onesj (v) a national 
budgetary policy based on the available man-power and 
designed to ensure, year by year, total outlay which would 
be adequate to create demand for the total national 
production ; and (vi) control over marketting of primary 
products. 


Measure 
calculated to 
blunt die 
rigours of 
capitalist 
economy 


Without the measures indicated above, it may not be 
possible for India to have a really progressive labour policy. 
The changes that will he brought about by the adoption of 
these measures can in no way be called revolutionary. It is 
true that the ultimate ideal of obtaining full economic 
prosperity for the country and securing an equitable 
distribution of the total national wealth among the 
population cannot be attained without the establishment of a 
socialist order of society. But we cannot wait till socialism is 
established. In the transitional period, the type of economy 
indicated here is possible of realisation within the framework 
of a capitalist society. In fact, the measures suggested above 
are calculated only to modify capitalist economy so as to 
mitigate its rigours in the soda! and economic fields. 



IM-nWER PUNNWa MB 
TRMHNfi FOR BiTTiR EFFIBIEHGY 


A. N. K. NAIR, M.A.,M.Sc.,P.s.s., Cert. A.I.I.B. 


Reviewing the training schemes nwoted 
by Government during the war, and 
being conscious of the dire need for a 
continuous supply of adequately trained 
personnel for expanding Indian industry, 
Skri A. N. K. Nair projects a Ministry 
of Labour and Man- power planning as 
an effective co-ordinator as between 
training and employment opportunities^ 
He holds that training for industry and 
re-training for acquisition of better skill, 
vocational training to promote small-way 
and cottage industries, co-ordinated and 
strung together into a ctmtprehensive 
scheme and related to the lequirevunts 
of the country, at any time, should form 
an integral part of a grand plan of 
man-power planning". 




Til£ PROGRESS of iadixstty is conditioned by thecfRoieney 
of its work-people. One of the weak spots in the indttstrial 
development of India has always been the comparative 
inefitciency of labour rompared to the more industrially 
advanced nations of the world. The Government as well as 
the leaders of industry in India have averred, time and a|fain, 
that the absence of an adequate force of highly skilled 
technicians is one of the major factors that has arrested the 
industrial progres.s of the country This lacuna was brought 
into bold relief during World War II when the demand i or 
technicians and skilled personnel of diverse categories for 
the Defence Services, and to man the war became ciament 
and pronounced. The paucity of technical personnel was so 
great that the Government had to betake themselves to 
various measures in order to mobilise. the necessary techni- 
cal skill required for the successful prosecution of the war. • 
It is proposed, in this article, to deal with the progress made 
in recent years in the training of technical personnel on a 
large scale. 

Before World War II there was no co-ordinated effort on the 
part of Government and the industrialists to train the 
necessary technical personnel for the development of indus- 
tries in the country. Workshops and industrial concerns 
that required skilled men had their own apprenticeship 
training schemes by which men, from among the wor kers, 
were given training over a period of time and up-graded to 
supervijsory posts requiring greater skill and experience. 
There were also Government institutions imparting training 
for the foremen class of personnel. The number of such 
institutions, however, was extremely small compared to the 
overall requirements of the country and the absence of 
effetjtive liaison between these and the industrial employers, 
to whose needs they were supposed to cater, created a 
certain amount of wastage of effort and loss of efficiency, 
The general lack of direction in the development of the 
Industrial resources of the country was naturally reflected in 
the, aba<eaoe of any graded plan for the training of skUled 

Tike advent ef the War reinforced the growing realisation 
^ifttwiiikout properly trained techMcal personnel, progress 


Training 
Schemes 
Unrelated to 
Industrial 
Needs 
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in the direction of greater industrial production or towards 
improvement in the quality of the output cannot but be 
halting and hapliazard. The war made it impei’iMive to step 
up industrial pnxluction to improve the efficiency of labour 
and to fully utilise the country’s resources in men and 
material. This urgency l>rought about certain dianges in 
the economic set-up of the country. In order to mobilise 
national resources and press them into the service of a total 
war it was necessary to organise all available man-power and 
to direct it through channels leading to high-pitch produc- 
tion. Side by side with the demand of industries engaged 
in war production for skilletl artisans, the different arms of 
the Services wanted highly skilled ])ersonneI for operating 
and maintaining a highly complicated modern war equip- 
ment. The Central Government had to embark on a plan 
for the training of skilled artisans. 


The Govern- 
ment of India 
took a hand 


In, 1940 the Government of India set up a Technical Training 
Enquiry Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir.Jqhn,. 
Sargent to recommend measuies to equip young Indians for 
immediate employment as skilled ti'chnicians. The object 
of the enquiry was to determine the extent to which the 
existing training faciUties could be re- orga nised for training 
persons for employment in skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions in war industries. The Committee urged short and 
intensive courses of training of about twelve months’ 
duration. The necessary skilleii supervisory personnel was 
to be secured by a systematic programme of up-grading in 
factories. 


In accordance with these recommendations the Labour 
Department of the Government of India launched a scheme 
known as the Technical Ttaiiiing Scheme for imparting 
technical training to suitable persons who were later to be 
employed for work as technicians in the Armed Fprees or in 
factories engaged on war work The scheme was intended 
to afford training in various technical trades to men primari- 
ly from the artisan class so that, after the War was’ over, 
they would, by their increased technical skill and experience, 
provide an efficient class of skilled workers for the eeopomtcf 
progfress of the country. Recruitment for training as War 
technicians was not, however, confined to any particular dass 
or classes qf people but was open to all, subject tp salability 
in accordance with education^ and physiqgji staqiilsirds. , ,, 
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Ttmimmg was impartcnJ in ov<?*r TO ong^ineering and 
building trades* The qualifications required of candidates 
were broadly that they must he between 17 and 30 years oX) 
age, be of sound bodily health and, as a general, rule, 
literate. The extent of knowledge of English and other 
attainments needed for entering into individual trades 
varied according to the nature of the trade. The duration | 
of the training was about a year. 

The first Training Centre under the Technical Training 
Scheme was establislied at Lahore in January 1 941 . As 
months went by the number of training centies increased 
and the training potential of these centres also rose. As the 
demand for technicians increased in ^"olume and became 
more urgent, with the progress of the war, new and more 
training centres were opened, covering a wider range. At 
one time there were over 40() technical centres with facilities 
for 47/KX> men. As many as 42,000 wcie undergoing train- 
ing at a time. 

The scheme was administered by a Directoi who was 
responsible for the technical direction of the_ sche me. 
Regional Inspectors of Training co-ordinated and supervised 
the work at training centres, and ensured the maintenance 
of correct standards. 

Difficulty was felt from the very inception of the scheme 
in getting an adequate number of suitable instructois. To 
strengthen the instructional staff the services of one hundred 
specialist instructors from the United Kingdom were secured. 
These were detailed for ivork connected with teaching, 
supervision and trade testing. 

Trainees were, on completion of training, trade-tested by 
pa6d.« setup for the purpose and given certificates of proticj- . 
eticy. Trade Testing Co-ordinators ensured a uniform 

standard in the working of the various panels. 

} 

On tlie prescribe^ trade-tests, trainees were pass- 

ed to Services Training Centres and units or to factories 
engaged on wa^r production. During the five years of its 
training centres scheme turned out more than 
B Ifi^ <rf tjf^ed meu* 

Ite' ttddiinou to the. Technical Training Scheme of the ■ 
ijkw there was the apprenticeship 
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training scheme organised in the ordnance factoties bf whidh 
thousands of men were given higiier training in Government 
factories on production methods. 

What wa*! achitved during war time in the training of 
labour, hitherto uiiaccuslomed to any kind of skilled occu- 
pation requiting manual dexterity and precision, was indeed 
remarkable. Large numbers of technicians gained experi- 
ence in the wot king of modern machinery in war plant*. 
Otlieis gained practical knowledge in the handling of preci 
sion instiumeuts. It can be asserted that the war-time 
training .schemes laid the foundation for building up a 
skilled labour force for post-war India. 

The Bevin An important event in the history of technical training 
s3S? war time was the decision of the (government in the 

ITnited Kingdom to arrange for the training of Indian 
workers in factories and workshops in England. Tlie object 
of this scheme, wliich was known as the Bevin Training 
Scheme, was to provide selecti'd Indian workmen with higher 
technical training ip England under modem factory condi 
tions and on modern maeliineiy, so that on return to India 
their services could be utilised to accelerate munition 
productiuu. It was also the intention to inculcate in tlte men 
an appreciation of sound trade union principles and of British^ 
methods of co-operation between the employer and employees. | 
Trainees were selected in batches on a provincial basis by 
National .Service Laboiir Tribunals and from among suitable 
young men wiili piaotical experience of workshops. 14( 
batches consisting of over fKX) trainees were thus sent to the 
United Kingdom for higher technical training and on return 
were absorbed in factories on work of a supervisory nature.!'' 


The primary object of the Technical Training Scheme was, 
as stated earlier, to provide a sufficient numbei* of 
pcrspnnel for the Services. The pressure of time and ffie 
need for keeping the tequirements of the Services in the 
fore-front made it essential that training should be designed 
above everything else to meet the needs of the Defence 
Forces. Moreover training given in the civilian training 
centres during war time was only a preliminary to further 
speciaiisedi training at military training centres and units. 
Ppety at The needs of war are different from the needs ef peace. The 
demobilised war technician was not equif^ped with tihe neoeai^ 
Pemmniel sary knowiedjge and experience of peaoe«t«aaia isidiMMMrhi^ 
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production. There were tdso ex-servicemen who wished to 
acquire new skills in order to enable them to settle down to ' 
civilian avocations. The post-war training schemes of the 
Government of India aim at imparting technical and voca- 
tional training to the demobilised servicemen and At them to 
skiHed occupations in industry or to enable them to start 
smaH productive enterprises of their own. The training 
schemes are divided into two main categories vis., (a) T§§h- 
nical and (b) Vocational. 

Under the post-war Technical Training Scheme facilities 
ior training 12,0(X) men at a time are afforded in more than 
50 engineering and building trades such as blacksmith,) 
boiler attendants carpenters, die-sinkers, draughtsmen,*^’ 
electricians, instrument mechanics, moulders, riyetters etc., 
at 115 training centres. Some of these training centres are 
under the management of the Central Government while the 
majority are private institutions that have placed the train- 
ing facilities available with them at the Government’s disposal. 
The duration of the course is normally 18 months. Trainees 
are brought up to Grade 11 standard while in a number of 
suitable cases apprenticeship training on production work, 
under factory conditions, is also arranged. 


The Vocational T raining Scheme provides training in over 
10(> occupations such as weaving, embroidery, lithography, 
conunercial art, tailoring etc. ami in the manufacture of many 
articles that can be produced an a cottage industry basis 
There are over 8() training centres with a capacity to train 
5,00Q men. The object of these courses of training is to 
enable men either to obtain lucrative employment under 
maniifacturing establishments or to engage themselves in 
sma^'^cale prpductiob on their own. 


pMNvMp} 

' feitfe 


Aa important step was taken in bringing some kind of order 
into the nmhitude of occupational terms and nomeiidatures 
current in the country when the ‘ Guide to the Occupational 
OasslAcation Registration of Apf^icants for Employ-' 
meat "-was prepared, and published by the Labour l>^rt- 
inenlt. Rrimarify ineant for assisting the Employment. Ex^ 
ohasnges in registering applicants under suitable trades, 
■it has gone a long way towards stiltrdardising and systema- 
thiteg nosa«nielatBf« in nespect of flWwr 3-, OCX) o<»mp»tions. 

the name of friule<0r ocoaiwtioa, a trade 
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index number and a short description of the natnre of the 
trade. 

In 1944, the Labour Department of the Government of India 
constituted an Advisory Committee on Technical Training. 
This Committee held a number of sessions, matle a factual 
survey of existing training facilities and the annual output 
of trained men, and <lrew up a scheme for the training of 
craftsmen for post-war industry. According to tliis scheme 
boys of 14 to 18 years will be given training for a period of 
years in training centres and partly in factories on produc- 
tion work. It is considered that these men, on completion 
of training, according to the i>rogramme outlined under the 
scheme, will a<ld to the class of .skilled craftsmen and remove 
one of the chief bottle-necks in the industrial expansion of 
the cotintry. Tlie scheme is implemented by the Government. ^ 

In planning tiaiuing of skilled p»‘rsonnel for Industry we 
have to take into account three clas.ses of personnel : 
(aj Managerial, h' Supervisory anil (e) Skilled workmen. 
Efficient organisation demands that training should be im- 
parted at all the three levels. Dating war-time, there was a 
keen sliortage of teclinical supervisory staff which was met 
by a process of dilution and upgrading. While both indus- 
trial concerns and the Government arc taking steps to train 
suitable men at the managerial and supervisory levels, 
the number trained up till nt>w has been woefully inadequate 
to meet the growing needs of the country. 

A 

An important consideration in the building up of an adequate 
force of skilled artisans is that training should be related to 
actual industrial development. For instance, it will hamper 
progress and create unemployment if there were no corres- 
pondence between the demand and supply of available skills 
in specific trades. This, then, requires that periodical 
assessment should be made of the demand for skiilfsd worl^ 
u.en in various trades in order that training nuy be wedded 
to employment oppiirtunities and industrial needs. Trainingrlj 
including vocational training, should thus become part of a / 
progres-sivc, comprehensive economic plan designed to 5 
promote fall employment. A factual survey of the estisting j 
technical ikill in the country should be the first step io the 
organisatioo of the country’s man-power tesouroes. Wp 
have at present but a hasy notion o f tlte availslfle. jihf-'lihy 
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tsotuitiy in dilfereirt trades and occupations. A c «^yBs , ol 
i i« tiluw , ihf.fi Es Uesideratutn . The factotas 
revealed by such a census should form the basis of awcalio- 
nal training^ and retraining scheme which should be planned 
from the point of view of the availability of employment as 
well as the future needs of industry. Training will |tave to 
be planned on a regional basis and inter-regional oo-ordi 
nation achieved by a ccvitral organisation. 


fulfaiing 

idKtie an 
Bt e i j ia l Part 
It power 
^aobing 


There is a growing demand for technical personnel of 
varioTxs categories but enough. Qutnbers with the requisite 
<legree_g£ ski ll, are not available. The problem, therefore, 
i8*' two -f^jl ; first, to train the necessary number of personsj 
in appropriate trades, and second, to train them up to a higii 1 
degree of skill. The second aspect of the programme of 
training is most important in as much as a largo number of 
inadequately-skilled persons would constitute a drag on, 
rather than an aid to industrial progress. Moreover, the 
existence of such a class will create special problems of 
unemployment. They will raise psychological barriers in 
the way of suitable men and women taking training in 
vocations which will be advantageous to them and to the 
community. Even now the existence of a considerable num- 
ber of such semi and under skilled persons, who are 
unacceptable to employer.s, is creating problems for govern- 
ment to solve. The way to check this growing evil is by 
providing adequate facilities for higher training of crafts- 
men. One error that has to be guarded against, however, 
is the indiscriminate training of large numbers of craftsmen 
without having adequate regard to the demand for specific 
categories of skilled persons. Training should be intimately 
related to the needs of industry. Otherwise, the country 
would be faced with 'the kind of unemployment among 
technical personnel that the country witnessed in the years 
prior to the commencement of the second world war, among 
men and wompn educated in arts colleges aind schools. In 
spite of the present paucity of skilled personi^, the situation 
envisaged above may be a real danjg'er if no conscious effort 
is made to strike an area-bj^-area btdance between the supjdy 
apd demand •for different kinds of skilled workers. Side by side 
wii^ adequato trahtikg facilities there should be an organised 
sys^kkn o( sevvlhe by soteafi^ of whkh persons 

tral)nln|(^ be given 
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gaid«ncc 9s to the most suitable trsules in tht-y'Daciy be 

trained with advantagi' to themselves and to Uic country. 
Training will tlms become part of a comprehensive scheme 
of man-power planning for employment and production. 

These training schemes should form a permanent feature of 
a Ministry or Department of Labour and Man-power Han- 
ning in the India of the future, A good deal has been said 
in recent years about man^power bud^etting, in order to make 
the most effective use of the available maji power for nation^ 
needs. The experience gained during t\ orld War II in 
directing the countiy’s man-power resources to different 
splicres of war effort and in the interest of maximum produc- 
tion will naturally bo of immense value In planning tlie 
distribution of la))uur for peace-time ends. War-time ex- 
perience has shown that vocational training and re-training 
schemes should form an integral part of any man-power 
budgetting programme. In the U. K. the provision of facili-) 
ties for vocational training to those wlio are in need of them 
has come to stay as a part of the functions of the Ministry 
of Labour. This is rightly so because training ol adequate 
uumbeis in appropriate trad<s should go hand in hand with 
the balancing of supply and <Iemand for various categories 
of work-people. To sum up. the C'cntral Government’s 
training setjerae for artisans during wat time as an experi- 
ment lias proved of immense value ; it has been continued 
into the post-war period in a limited field. In any scheme 
of man-power planning, training of workmen in suitable 
vocations should fmd a place and it is therefore, essential 
that the pn sent schemes for technical and vocational train- 
ing should be retained by Government on a permanent basis. 
Training in future has to be related to employment oppor- 
tunities and needs. The problem to be faced is of great 
magnitude and complexity and a good deal of' research is 
necessary before a satisfactory plan could be evolved. But 
in the interest of efficiency of the worker, in the interest of 
maximum employment and as part of a grand plan of man- 
power planning, vocational training schemes, should llnd a 
place in any economic plan for India’s industrial 'progress 






